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CHAPTER IX. 

MADAME MENARD. — A POBTRAIT BY GRIMM. — ^A JEA- 
LOXTS DUKE. — ^A REMONSTRANCE FROM BEAUlfAR- 
CHAIS. — THE RIVALS. — THE DUKE ATTACKS GUDIN. 
— THE DUKE ATTACKS BEAUMARCHAIS. 

The details of tlie inddent whicb is now coming 
under our notice are completely unknown' to the 
public. In his notice of Beaumarchais^ La Harpe con- 
tents himself with saying that he had a quarrel with a 
noblqman who wished to take a courtesan away from 
him. The name is rather a hard one for Mademoiselle 
Menard^ with whom we are about to make acquaint- 
ance^ and who was not precisely what La Harpe calls 
her. In his edition of the works of Beaumarchais^ 
which has been made the model of all the others^ 
Gudin^ reserving the narrative of his friend's quarrel 
with the Duke de Chaulnes^ for his Memoirs which 
remained unpublished^ only printed the two most 
vague and insignificant of all the letters relating to 
the affair in question. 

VOL. II. B 
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In the meanwliile the Author of "The Barber of 
Seville/* had carefully collected all the papers relating 
to this strange affair. The packet which contains them 
is quite complete : it is one of those on which he has 
written, with his own hand " Materials for the Me- 
moirs of my own Life /' and as the adventure had 
occasioned the commencement of judicial proceed- 
ings before M. de Sartines, then Lieutenant-Qeneral 
of Police, Beaumarchais^ who afterwards became 
rather intimately acquainted with him/ induced him 
to give back all the letters and depositions of each 
of the actors who had appeared in this tragi-comic 
scene. I shall endeavour^ then^ to reproduce it as it 
actually occurred^ leaving the characters as much as 
possible to speak in their own words. These pictures 
of manners, when they are minute and authentic^ 
throw much more light on the character of a period 
than the most pompous generalities. Let us, first 
of all, say a word about the amiable person who was 
l^e cause of so many combats between Beaumar- 
chais, skilful and prudent as Ulysses, and a duke 
and peer of France, strong and impetuous as Ajax. 
Mademoiselle Menard was a young and pretty, if 
not virtuous artiste, who in June 1770 had appeared 
with much success at the Italian Theatre, in Madame 
Laruette^s parts ; she had above all distinguished her- 
self in that of Louise in "The Deserter.' ' Grimm 
has given us her portrait. *' It is agreed generally 



MADAMS MENARD. 11 

enough," he says, in his " Literary Correspondence," 
'' that she played the part of Louise better than any 
of our most favourite actresses, and that she intro- 
duced nuances into the character, which were missed 
by Madame Laruette and Madame Trial. She had 
less success in the other parts ; and it may be said 
that she played with an utievenness which was really 
surprising. She has gained many supporters ; authors, 
poets, and musicians are in her interest ; in spite of 
which M. le Mar6chal de Bichelieu, kislar" aga of 
the amusements of the public, that is to say of 
plays,* does not wish her to be engaged even on 
trial. He knows better than we do what we like to 
have for our money. Mademoiselle Menard's voice 
is of mediocre quality, and she has had a bad sing- 
ing master. With a better system, and the power 
of regulating her voice, she may be able to sing 
sufficiently well not to injure the effect of her acting. 
As regards the latter, she has first of all the advan- 
tages of an easy delivery and a natural pronuncia- 
tion. She does not speak from the head, and in 
alto tones, like Madame Laruette and Madame 
Trial. Her face is that of a handsome girl, but not 
of a pleasing actress. Put Mademoiselle Menard, 
with her freshness, youth, and piquancy, down to 
supper by the side of Mademoiselle Amould, and 
the latter will appear a skeleton in comparison; but 

* In his capacity of first gentleman of the King's Chamber. 

B 2 
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on tlie stage tliis skeleton will be graceful^ dis- 
tingoisliecl^ and charming, while the fresh and 
piquante Menard will look like a slut (gaupe),* Her 
head appears to be rather large ; and her cheek bones 
are rather too high^ which impedes the play of the 
countenance. A great deal has been said about the 
beauty of her arms ; they are yery white^ but too 
short ; they look like lions' paws ; her face generally 
is rather too lai^e^ and strongly markedf for the naive^ 
ingenuous^ gentle heroines such as the majority of 

those of our opSras comiqties.X For the rest, 

I am of the opinion of the public that Mademoiselle 
Menard ought to be received on trial ; she appears 
capable of being made very useful. It is said that 
she was in the first instance a flower girl on the 
boulevards ; but that^ wishing to abandon this callings 
which has rather degenerated from its original im- 

* I must apolog^ to readers who are delicate in the choice ot 
their expressions, for qnotmg some of Qrimm's words literally. They 
have, however, an historic importance ; ahove all, when we rememher 
that Grimm's articles formed the delight of a saffidently large num- 
ber of Oerman princes and princessess, who paid considerable prices for 
fhenu 

t This portrait of Grimm's will be rather modified directly by a 
worthy abb^, who tells ns that gentleness was the distinct charac- 
teristic of Mademoiselle Hoard's physiognomy. 

{ An opira eomique is any opera in which spoken dialogue 
occurs, and cannot therefore be rendered by '* comic opera." The 
French version of the " Sonnambula»'' for instance, in which most of 
the recitative is omitted, is entitled " Op^ra Comique."— Tbaits. 
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portance^ at the period when Glycera sold bouquets 
at the gates of the Athenian Temples, she pur- 
chased Bestaufs Orammar, and applied herself to 
the study of the French language and pronunciation, 
after which she tried her powers of acting. One 
thing is certain, that during her dSiuts, she applied 
to all the authors, whether composers or poets, in 
order to obtain their advice and profit by their intel- 
ligenoe, and tliis with a zeal and dociUty which 
have been rewarded by the applause she has received 
in her different parts. M, de P^quigny, now Duke 
de Chaulnes, the protector of her charms, has had her 
portrait painted by Greuze ; so that if we do not keep 
her on the stage, we shall at all events see her at the 
next exhibition.* 

The protection of the Duke de Chaulnes having 
doubtless prevented Mademoiselle Menard from being 
protected by the Duke de Richelieu, she sacrificed 
her hopes of success to the jealousy of the first of 
these two dukes, and renounced the stage; but as 
she was witty and agreeable, she received very distin- 
guished guests (of the male sex, it must be under- 
stood), Marmontel, Sedaine, Bulhi^res Chamfort, 
together with the highest nobles, who were brought 
there by the Duke de Chaulnes. This duke, who 
was then thirty^ was already notorious for the vio- 
lence and eccentricity of his disposition. He was the 

* Ck>nrespoii€lanoe Idtt^raire. 
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last representative of the younger branch of the house 
of Lnynes^ which I think became extinct in his per- 
son. Qudin's unpublished manuscript contains some 
details about him^ which are corroborated by all con- 
temporaneous evidence. '^ His disposition^'' writes 
Gudin^ ''was a strange mixture of good qualities and 
defects of the most opposite nature. Wit without 
judgment ; pride^ and yet such a deficiency in discern- 
ment as to deprive him of the consciousness of his 
own dignity in his relations with his superiors^ his 
equals^ or his inferiors; a vast but ill-regulated me- 
mory; a great desire to acquire knowledge^ and a 
stiU greater taste for dissipation; prodigious physical 
strength ; a violence of temper which interfered with 
his reason^ in itself always sufficiently confused ; lia- 
bility to fits of passion^ in which he resembled a 
drunken savage^ not to say a wild beast; always 
giving himself up to the impression of the moment, 
without reference to the consequences, he had got 
himself into more than one dilemma; banished fix>m 
the kingdom for five years, he had employed the 
period of his exile in a scientific journey ; he had 
visited the pyramids, associated with the Bedouins 
of the desert, brought back many objects of natural 
history and an unhappy monkey, which he over- 
whelmed with blows every day.*. The Dake de 

* We may add to this portrait of Qudin, that the Duke de 
Chanlnes, in the midst of his disorderly and extravagant life, had 
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Cliaulnes^ temper rendered his Haison with Made- 
moiselle Menard a very quarrelsome one; jealous, 
unfaithful^ and violent, he had for some time inspired 
her with no other feeling than that of fear, when he 
suddenly took a great fancy to Beaumarchais, and 
introduced him to his mistress. At the end of some 
months, he perceived that she preferred Beaumarchais 
to him: his love chismged to anger; Mademoiselle 
Menard, frightened by his viol^ioe, begged Beau- 
marchais to discontinue Ids visits. Out of regard to 
her, he consented to do so; but as the duke still 
continued his ill treatment, she became desperate, 
and took refiige in a convent. When she considered 
she had regained her liberty by a final rupture, she 
returned to her house, inviting Beaumarchais to come 
and see her. 

At this moment Beaumarchais wrote to the Duke 
de Chaulnes, and proposed to him a somewhat singular 
treaty of peace, in a letter which is somewhat curious, 

preserved some of his fiither*s tastes, who was a distiiigiiished tavant 
in meehknics, physics^ and natural history, and who died an honorary 
member of the Academy of Sciences. The son was passionately fond ot 
chemistry, and made some discoveries in relation to it» Still, even in 
this kind of occupation he was remarkable for the eccentricity of his 
disposition. Thus, in Offder to test the efficacy of a preparation he had 
invented against asphyxia, he shut himself np in a glass closet calcu- 
lated to induce asphyxia, leaving to his valet the task of coming to 
his succour from time to time, and trying the effect of his remedy 
upon him. Luckily he had an attentive servant, who did not let him 
go too far. 
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both finom its snbstanoe and finom its style^ which is 

a mixture of familiarity, fireedom, pradence, and 

respect, representing well enough the difference in 

the temper and social position of the two persons. 

Here is the letter. It mnst not be foi^tten that 

Beamnarchais was at first very intimate with the 

Duke de Chaulnes. 

*'M. le Bac, — ^Madame Menard* infonns me that she has 
retumed to her house, and iiiTites me to go and see her, like 
all her other friends, whenever I please. I have eome to the 
opinion that the reasons which forced her to go away have 
ceased to exist ; she infonns me that she is free, and I congratu- 
late yon both sincerely upon it. I intend to see her to-morrow, 
during the day. Force of etrcumstances has, then, had that 
effect on your determination, which my representations had 
been unable to produce. You haye ceased to torment her. 
I am deb'ghted for the sake of both — ^I might say for that of all 
three. If I had not, then, resolyed to put myself entirely out 
of the question in all affairs in which the interests of this un- 
fortunate creature are engaged, I know by what pecuniary 
sacrifices you have endeayoured to replace her under your pro- 
tection, and in how noble a manner she has crowned her disin- 
terested conduct of six years, by bringing back to M. de Genlis 
the money you had borrowed from him to offer her. What kind 
heart is there that would not be warmed by such conduct P As 
for me, whose offers to serye her she has hitherto refused, I 
shall consider myself much honoured, if not in the eyes of the 
whole world, at all eyents in my own, by her consenting to 
number me amongst the number of her most deyoted friends. 
Ah ! M. le Due, the affection of so generous a heart can be re- 
tained neither by threats, nor by blows, nor by money. 

* It will be seen that all the friends of this young lady called her 
Madame, to which, however, no importance must be attached. 
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£xcns6 me if I indulge in these reflections : they are not with- 
out reference to the object I have in yiew in writing to you. 
When I speak to yon of Madame M^nard» I forget my per- 
sonal interest ; I forget that after having done all I oonld to 
serve yon, receiving all sorts of attentions from you, both at 
yonr house and at mine, and making sacrifices which my at- 
tachment to you oonld alone have induced ; * that sfter pitying 
me, and telling me very disparaging things about her, you 
suddenly, without any cause, changed both in your con- 
Tersation and conduct, and said a hundred worse tkings to 
her about me, than you had said to me about her. I pass in 
silence over the scene, which was horrible for her, and dis* 
gusting between two men, in which you so far forget yourself 
as to taunt me with being the son of a watchmaker. As I 
am proud of my parents, even before those who think them- 
selves entitled to insult their own,t you must perceive, M. le 
Due, what an advantage I had over you at this moment, from 
our respective positions ; and without the unjustifiable anger 
which has misled you ever since, you would certainly have 
felt obliged to me for the moderation with which I repelled 
the insult of one whom I had always professed to honour and 
love with my whole heart. If my respectful regard for you 
was not able to lead me so far as to fear a man, it is because 
that is not in my power. Is this a reason for entertaining any 
bad feeling towards me P and ought not my moderation of 
every description to have, on the contrary, all the value in 
your eyes which it derives from the fact of my not being 
deficient in firmness. I thought you would recover from 
such a multitude of unjust feelings, and that my con- 
siderate conduct would at length make you ashamed of 
your own. Whatever you have done, you have no more suc- 

* He had lent the duke money. 

t Alluding to a law-suit the Duke de Cbaulnes had at that time 
with hifl mother, of whom he spoke very ill. 
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ceeded in foiming & bsdcqpiaumof lae joanelf, than, in giving 
one to Madame M&iard. She Teqnved, for her own interest, 
that I iiioiild not see her; and as it is not dishonourable to 
obey a woman, I was two entire months wi&ont visiting her, 
or having anj communicatioB with her. She now ifflows me to 
aogment the number of her Mends. If, dnring this time, yon 
have not regained the advantages which your negligence and 
yonr irritability caused you to lose, it must be that the means 
you emj^oyed were not the proper ones. Kow, believe 
me, M. 4e Due ; give «p an error which has been the cause of 
so much grief to you. I never-sought to diminish the tender 
affection which this generous woman had devoted to you; 
she would have despised me if I had attempted it. You have 
had no enemy to interfere with her but yourself. The injury 
your last acts of vicftence have^one you, points out the road 
you must follow, if you wish to find yourself again at the 

head of her real friends Instead of the infernal 

life you make her lead, let us afll unite to procure a calm and 
agreeable existence for her. Bemember all I have had the 
honour to say to you on this 'siibject ; and, fur her sake, re* 
store yonr friendship to one whom you have been unable to 
deprive of the esteem he has for you. If this letter does not 
open your eyes, I shall think 9! have fulfilled all my duties 
towards my friend, to whom I have offered no offence, whose 
insults I have forgotten, and to whom I now appeal for the 
last time, assuring 4iim that if this step%e productive of no 
effects, I shall confine myself to the cold, distant, severe 
respect which should be entertained for a man of rank, 
about whose disposition one iias been grossly deceived." 

The Duke de Chaulnes did not answer this letter ; 
some months passed^ during which Beaumarchais, 
although the duke did not anthorase his ^irisits^ ap- 
pears to have profited by the jperinission given him 
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by Mademoiselle Menard to recommence calling upon 
her. At last^ one fine morning, Februaiy 11, 1773^ 
the Duke de Chaulnes took it into his head to kill his 
rival. As the following scene lasted an entire day, 
and as each of the actors who took part in it made 
his deposition in writing before the Lieutenant of 
Police, or the Tribunal of the Marshals of France, as 
regarded his own share in the transaction, I will com- 
pare the difi^erent depositions, commencing with that 
of Oudin, who saw the oommencement of the storm. 
In the unpublished narrative which he prepared of the 
whole afiEsur thnrty-five years after the event, Gudin 
colours a little. I prefer his deposition, as made at 
the time : he ajipears more matural m it. We see that 
he is you^g, good-natured, devoted to Beaumarchais, 
with whom he had been acquainted some time, and 
who had, doubtless, introduced him to MademoiseUe 
Menardy but very susceptible, not very warlike,' and 
much afraid of compromising himsdf. 

Sepori muule to the Lieutenant af Police^ qfm^at happened 
to me*on Tkursday, JMruaiy 11. 

"On Thnrsday^ at eleven in the momiag, I went to 
Madame M^aard's, rafter having been to several places, ' It is 
a long while since I have seen you,' she said ; * I thought you 
no longer cared for me.' I assured her of the contrary, and 
took a seat in an arm-chair, by the side of her bed. She 
burst into tears, ai^d, unable to contain her grief, told me how 
much she had had to suffer from the violence of the Duke 
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de Chaulnes. She afterwards spoke to me of an accusation 
made against M. de Beaumarchais. The Duke entered ; I 
rose, bowed to him, and g^are him my place by the side of the 
bed. ' I am crying/ said Madame Menard, ' and begf^ing M. 
Gndin to induce M. de Beaomarchais to justify himself from 
the ridiculous accusation made against him.' ' What necessity 
is there/ replied the duke, 'for justifying a scoundrel like Beau- 
marchais P' * He is a very honest man,' she replied, shedding 
fresh tears. ' You love him,' cried the duke, rising. ' You 
humiliate me ; and I declare I will go out and fight with him. 
There was, in the room where we were, a friend of Madame 
Menard's, a servant, or lady's maid, and a young child, the 
daughter of Madame Menard. We all got up with shrieks. 
Madame Menard jumped out of bed ; I ran after the duke, 
who went out, in spite of my resistance, and locked the door 
of the ante-chamber upon me. I went back to the apartment 
and cried out to the alarmed women, ' I am going to Beau- 
marchais, I will prevent this, duel.' I started from the 
neighbourhood of the Italian Theatre, where she lives, in the 
direction of the H6tel de Cond^, opposite where M. de Beau- 
marchais lives. I met his carriage in theBue Dauphine, near 
the Carrefour de Bussy. I threw myself on the horses' heads, 
and then spoke to him at the window. ' The duke is looking 
out for you, to fight with you. Come to my house ; I will tell 
you the rest.* ' I am going to the Captainry to hold a sitting ; 
I will go to your house when it is finished.' * He went off. 
I followed the carriage with my eyes, and then took the road 
to my own house ; as I was ascending the steps of the Pont 
Neuf, from the Quay de Conti, I fdt myself stopped by the 

* Here Gudin weakens both his own remark and Beaumarchais* 
answer, for fear of iDJuring hiin. His real words, as restored in 
his manuscript, and in Beaumarchais' deposition, were these : — " The 
Buke is looking for you to jdll you." Beaumarchais' answer was, 
" He will only kill his own fleas." 
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skirt of my coat, and fell back into the anna of the Dnke 
de Chanlnes, who, being mnch taller and stronger than mj- 
self, carried me o£P like a bird of prey, threw me, in spite of 
my resistajice, into a hackney-ooach, from which he had got 
down, cried out ' Ene de Gond^ ' to the coachman, and told 
me, with an oath, that I should find Beaumarchais for him. 
• By what right,* I said, * M. le Due, do yon, who are always 
talking about liberty, dare to attack mine P' ' By the right 
of the stronger ; you'll find Beaumarchais for me, or • . . 
' M. le Due, I hare no arms, and you will not assassinate me, 
probably.' < "No, I shall only kill this Beaumarchais, and when 
I have plunged my sword into his body, and have torn his 
heart out with my teeth, this Menard will become what she 
may.' (I suppress the execrable oaths by which these words 
were accompanied.) ' I do not know where M. de Beaumarchais 
is ; and if I did know, I should not tell you, in the passion in 
which you now are.' * If you resist, I will strike you.' * I shall 
strike you back, M. le Due' 'A blow to me ! ' and he at 
once threw himself upon me, and endeavoured to take me by 
the hair ; but, as I wear a wig, it came ofi* in his hand, which 
rendered this scene comic, as I understood from the shouts of 
laughter uttered by the populace around the coach, of which 
both the windows were open. The duke, who could see no- 
thing, took me by the throat and inflicted several scratches 
on my neck, my ear, and my chin. I stopped his blows as 
best I could, and called loudly for the guard. He became 
more moderate then. I put my wig on again, and declared 
to him, that on leaving M. de Beaumarchais, where he was tak- 
ing me by force, I would follow him nowhere, except before a 
commissary. I made all the remonstrances which the confused 
state I was in, and the little time I had, would allow. Quite 
sure that he would not find M. de Beaumarchais at home, 
and equally sure that if they saw me, his servants would not 
fail to tell me where their master was, I ^as in hopes that if 
they saw the duke alone, his agitated state would prevent 
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their telling hinu Aeeofdingly, the yery moment the duke 
jumped out of the carriage, to knock at M. de Beamnarchaia* 
door, I jumped out also, and returned to my own house, bnt 
bj ont-of-the way streets, lest the duke should run after me 
again." 

I suppress that part of Gudin^s deposition which 
contains what afterwards appears in the other deposi- 
tions, and only reproduce the termination, on account 
of its tone. 

" ' There, Sir,* he says, ' is the exact truth of all I saw, and 
all that happened to me. I regret it still more, from the 
fact that this affair will probably make the Duke de Chaulnes 
my irreconcileable enemy, although all I did was to render a 
service to himself, in preventing the conflict, which, howeyer, 
it might have terminated, could not have failed to have been, 
fatal to him, above all, under the unfortunate circumstances 
by which he is at present surrounded.' I said this to him him- 
self, in the coach where he was keeping me. I am, with the 
most profound respect, 

" Sir, Ac, 

" GUDIN DE LA BbEVBLLEBIB." 

Let us leave Gudin, running away, but do not let 
us quit the Duke de Chaulnes, who was knocking at 
Beaumarchais' door. 

The servants told him imprudently that their mas- 
ter was at the Louvre at the Tribunal of the Cap« 
tainry, and he accordingly hurried there, still anxious 
to kill him. Beaumarchais, who had been already 
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warned by Gudm, was passing sentence on offenders 
against tlie game laws when he saw his enraged enemy 
enter. We will now let him speak for himself. What 
follows is extracted from an unpublished Memorial, 
which he addressed to the Lieutenant of Police and 
the Tribunal of the Marshals of France. 

JSxact Narrative of what took place, Thursday, February 11, 
1773, between M. le Due de Chaulnes and myself, ^^^t^ 
fnarchais, 

** I had just opened the sittings at the Captainry when 
I saw M. le Due de Chaulnes enter with the wildest air 
imaginable. He told me alond that he had something 
important to communicate to me, that I must come out 
immediately. * I cannot,' M. le Due, I replied, ' the public ser- 
Tice requires that I should terminate, in a becoming man- 
ner, the task I have commenced.' I wished him to sit down ; 
he re^ed ; people were getting astonished at his appearance 
and manner. I began to fear that the affair would be under- 
stood, and suspended the sittings for a moment to go with 
him into a priyate room. There he told me, in the energetic 
language of the public markets, that he wished to kill me on 
the spot, to tear my heart out, and drink my blood, for 
which he thirsted. * Oh ! is that all, M. le Due,' I replied ; 
' you must allow business to go before pleasure.' I wished to 
return ; he stopped me, telling me he would tear my eyes out 
before every one if I did not go out with him. ' You would 
be lost* M. le Due, if you were mad enough to attempt it. I 
entered calmly and directed that a seat should be given to him. 
Surrounded as I was by the officers and guards of the Cap- 
tainry, I exhibited for two hours, while the sittings lasted, 
the greatest coolness in opposition to the irritable, wild man- 
ner, in which he walked about, disturbing the sittings, and 
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saying to eveiy one ' Will it be much longer P * * He took M. le 
Comte deMarcouville, the officer who was with me, on one side, 
and told him that he was waiting to fight with me. M. de Mar- 
couyille sat down with a sombre expression. I made a sign to 
him to be silent, and continued.. M. de Marcouville told M. de 
Yintrais, Officer of the Mar^chauss^e and Inspector of the Pre- 
serves. I perceived it, and again made signs for him to remain 
silent. I said, ' M. de Chaulnes is lost if it is supposed that he 
comes to take me awaj from here and cut my throat.' When 
the sittings were over, I put on mj walking-dress, and, going 
down to M. de Chaulnes, asked him what he wanted of me, 
and what cause of complaint he could have against a man whom 
he had not seen for six months. ' No explanation,' he said 
to me ; ' let us go and fight directly, or I make a disturbance 
here.' ' At least,' I said, ' you will allow me to go to my house 
for a sword P I have only an indifierent mourning sword in my 
carriage, with which you do not probably require that I should 
defend myself against you.' ' We will call,' he replied, * at 
M. le Comte de Turpin's, who will lend you one, and whom 
I wish to be our witness,' He jumped into my carriage 
before me ; I got in after him. His carriage followed us. 
He did me the honour to assure me that this time I should 
not escape, adorning his remarks with all the superb impre- 
cations that are so familiar to him. The calmness of mj 
replies amazed him, and increased his rage. He threatened 
me with his fist in the carriage. I observed to him, that if 
he intended to fight me, a public insult could only retard his 
object, and that I was not going to get my sword, if in the 

* It is impossible not to notice the comic side of this scene, in 
which Beaamarchais, in his judge's robes, probably made the audience 
last as long as he could, while the duke, in his anxiety to kill him, 
was asking whether " it would be much longer V* Beaumarchais, 
although certainly not wanting in courage, was, doubtless, less in a 
hurry than the duke, for the latter was a colossus, and he was 
furious, as will be seen, even to madness. 
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meanwhile I was to fight like a scarenger. We aniyed at 
M. le Comte de Tnrpin's, who was going out. He came up 
to the carriage. ' M. le Due,' I said, * has taken me off with* 
out mj knowing wh j ; he wishes to out throats with me ; 
but in this strange affair he leares me at least to hope that 
you will be willing. Sir, to witness the conduct of the two 
adyersaries.' M. de Torpin told me that pressing business 
forced him to go instantlj to the Luxembourg, and that it 
would keep him. there until four in the afternoon. I had no 
4oubt that the Count de Tnrpin's object was to allow a few 
hours for a violent temper to get calm. He went away. 
M. de Chaulnes wished to keep me in his house until four 
o*clock. As for 'that, no, M. le Due ; in the same way that 
I would not meet you alone on the ground, on account of 
the risk I should run of your accusing me. of assassina- 
tion, if you forced me to wound you, I will not go into a 
house of which you are the master, and where you would 
not fail to play me a bad turn.' I ordered my coachman 
to take me home. 'If you stop there,' said M. de Chaulnes, 
' I will stab you at the door,' * Then you will have that 
pleasure/ I said, ' for I shall wait nowhere eke, until the 
hour which is to show me what your intentions really are. ' 
His insults were continued while we were in the carriage. 
'Stop, M-. le Due,' I said, 'when a man means to fight, 
he does not talk so much. Come in, take dinner, and if 
I do not succeed in restoring you to your senses between 
now and four o'clock, and you persist in forcing me to 
the alternative of fighting, or incurring contempt, the fate 
of arms will necessarily have to decide the matter.' The 
carriage arrived at my door. I got out, he followed, and 
pretended to accept my invitation to dinner. I gave my 
orders calmly. The footman gave me a letter, when he 
rushed towards it and tore it from me, before my father 
and all my servants ; I wished to turn the affair off as a 
joke. He commenced swearing \ my father was frightened ; 

VOL, II. c 
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I re-assttred him and ordered dinner to be brought to ub in 
my private room. We went np stairs ; my servant followed 
me ; I asked him for my sword ; it was at the fnrbisher s. 
' Gro and get it/ 1 said ; ' and if it is not ready bring me ano- 
ther.' ' I forbid yon to leave the room,' said M. de Chanlnes, 
' or I knock yon down.' * Yon have changed yonr intention, 
then/ I said. 'Heaven be praised! for I oonld not fight 
without a sword.' I made a sign to my valet, who went ont. 
I was going to write ; he snatched the pen from me. I repre- 
sented to him that my honse was a sanctuary, which I should 
not violate unless he forced me to do so, by his outrages. I 
wished to commence a parley with him about his insane idea 
in wanting positively to kill me. He threw himself upon my 
mourning sword, which had been placed on my bureau, and 
said to me, with all the rage of a madman, and gnashing his 
teeth, that I should go no further. He drew my sword, though 
his own was by his side, and was about to rush upon me. 
' Coward !' 1 cried ; and, taking him round the body, so as to 
get beyond reach of the weapon, I endeavoured to push him 
towards the mantelpiece. With the hand he had at liberty he 
dug his five daws into my eyes and lacerated my face, which, 
became bathed in blood. Without loosing my hold I managed 
to ring ; my servants ran in. ' Disarm this maniac,' I cried, 
' while I hold him.' My cook, as brutal and strong as the 
duke, took up a log to knock him down. I cried still more 
loudly, ' Disarm him, but do not injure hiin ; he would say 
I-had attempted to assassinate him in my house.' My sword 
was torn away from him. Instantly he sprang at my hair, 
and completely stripped my forehead. The pain I expe- 
rienced made me quit his body, which I was encircling, and 
with the fuU force of my arm I sent a heavy blow with my 
fist, straight into his face. ' Wretch I ' he exclaimed, ' you 
strike a duke, and peer I' I confess that this exdama- 
tion, extravagantly absurd at such a moment, would have 
made me laugh at any other time ; but, as he is* stronger 
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than I am, and had taken me by the throat, I could think 
only of defending myself. My coat, my shirty were torn, 
my face was bleeding afresh. My father, an old man of 
seventy-five, wished to throw himself between us. He came 
in for his own share of the scavenger-like fiiry of the 
duke and peer. My servants interfered to separate us. I 
had myself lost all restraint, and the blows were returned 
as fast as they were given. We were now. at the edge 
of the staircase, where the bull fell, rolling over my ser^ 
vants, and dragging me along with him. This dreadful 
shock restored him somewhat to himself. He heard a knock 
at the street door, ran to it, saw the same young man * come 
in, who had forewarned me that morning in my carriage ; took 
him by the arm, pushed him into the house, and swore that no 
one should come in or go out, except by his order, until he had 
torn me to pieces. Hearing the noise he was making, a crowd 
had collected before the door ; one of the women of the house 
cried out from awindowthat her master was being assassinated. 
My young friend, alarmed at seeing me thus disfigured and 
covered with blood, wished to drag me up stairs. The duke 
would not sufier it. His fury recommenced ; he drewJiis sword« 
which had remained at his side ; for it must be remarked that 
none of my people had yet dared to take it away from him, 
thinking, as they afterwards informed me, it was a mark of 
disrespect, which might have been attended with bad results 
for them. He rushed upon me to run me through ; eight per- 
sons fell upon him, and he was disarmed. He wounded jny 
valet in the head, cut my coachman's nose off, and ran my cook 
through the hand. ' The treacherous coward,' I exclaimed ; 
' this is the second time he Attacks me with a sword while 
I am without arms.' He ran into the kitchen to look for 
a knife ; he was followed, and everything that could infiict a 
mortal wound was put away. I armed myself with one of 

* It wasChidin. 

c2 
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the fire-irons. I was ftbont to oome down, when I heard of a 
things which prored to me at onoe that this man had become 
absolntelj mad ; which was, that direetlj he no lonfrer saw 
me, he went into the dining-room, sat down by the table all 
by himself, ate a large plateful of soup and some outlets, and 
drank two botiles of water. He heard another knock at the 
street door, ran to open it, and saw M. Chenu, the Commis- 
sarj (^ Police, who, surprised at the horrible disorder in 
which he found all my servants, and startled, abo^e all, by 
my lacerated face, asked me what was- the matter. ' The 
matter is, Sir,* I replied, 'that a cowardly ruffian, who 
came here with the intention of dining with me, sprang at 
my face directly he had set foot in my room, and taried to 
kill me with my own sword, and afterwards with his own. 
You see. Sir, that with the persons I have about me, I might 
have torn him to pieces ; but I should have had to give him 
back better than he was before/ His relations, delighted to 
hare got rid of him, would, at the same time, haye sought to 
make it an awkward affair for me. I restrained myself, and, 
with the exception of a hundred blows from my fist, with 
which I replied to the outrage he had committed on my coun- 
tenance and hair, I prerented any injury being done to him.' 
The duke then spoke, and said, ' that he had had to fight me 
at four o'clock, before M. le Comte de Tnrpin, who had been 
chosen to act as witness, and that he had not been able to 
wait until the hour agreed upon.' ' What do you think, Sir, 
of this man, who, after committing a shameful outrage in my 
house, himself divulges his guilty intention before a public 
official, and destroys with one word all possibility of executing 
his project, which this cowardice proves he had never seri- 
ously contemplated P' At these words, my ruffian, who is as 
brave with his fists as an English sailor, rushed a fifth time 
upon me. I had laid by my improvised weapon on the arrival 
of the commissary ; reduced to those of nature, I now de- 
fended myself, as best I could, before the assembly, which 
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separated ns a third tiine. M. Chenu begged me to remain 
in my drawing-room, and took away the duke, who wanted to 
break the glasses. At this instant, my ralet came back with a 
Dew sword; I took it and said to the commissary, 'Sir, I had no 
design to fight a duel, * nor shall I ever have one ;' but without 
accepting a rendez-vouz from this man,l8hallgo about the town 
with this sword constantly by my side, and if he insults me— 
as the publicity which he gives to this horrible adventure^ 
proves, moreover, that he is the aggnsssor— I swear that if I 
can, the world which he disgraces by his baseness shall be de- 
lirered from him/ As the weapon which I then possessed 
was sufficiently imposing to inspire rtfspect, he retired, without 
a word, into my dining-room, where M. Chenu, who foUowed 
him, was as surprised as he was frightened, to see him bruise 
his countenance with his fist, and tear out a handful of hair 
in each hand with rage, at his inability to kill me. M. 
Ohenu at last prevailed upon him to go home, and he had the 
coolness to get his hair arranged by my valet, whom he had 
wounded. I went up stairs to get my wounds dressed, and 
he threw himself into his carriage.'* 

After some other details^ which it appeared useless 
to introduce^ Beaumarchais terminates as follows : — 

'' I have introduced no refiection into this recital. I have 
stated the fiicts simply, and even have employed, as much as 
possible, the very erpressions which were used, not wishing 
to give the slightest colouring to the truth, in narrating the 
strangest and most disgusting adventure which could happen 
to a reasonable man." 

Now comes tlie report of the Commissary of Police 

* OThe kw8 being still very strict against a duel, the Duke de 
Chaulnea will be seen to deny, on his ^de, that he ever intended to 
fight one. 
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to M. de Sartines. It will be noticed, above all to- 
wards the end, as one of the characteristics of the 
period, with what reverential timidity a police magis- 
trate, even in the exercise of his functions, spoke of 
a. duke and peer who had conducted himself like a 
scavenger, and how he seemed to fear giving any ex- 
planation in reference to him. 

"Feb. 13, 1773. 
" Sir, — ^Yon have asked me for the details of the affair 
which took place between the Duke de Chaulnes and Le 
Sienr de Beanmarchaia, which I cannot give joxl very ex« 
actl J, as I did not arrive at the house of the said Sieur de Beau- 
marchais nntil after the great disturbance was over. I found 
M. le Due de Chaulnes down stairs with hisaword broken, hav- 
ing at his side nothing bat a portion of the sheath. His hair 
was untied, his coat and waistcoat were unbuttoned, and he 
had no cravat. The Sieur de Beaumarchais was in an ahnost 
similar state, and had moreover his black coat torn as well as 
his shirt. He had no cravat, his hair was untied, and in the 
greatest disorder, and his face was scratched in several places. 
I prevailed upon these gentlemen to go up stairs, to a room 
on the first floor, where thej began again, said disagreeable 
things to one another, and indulged reciprocally in somewhat 
impolite reproaches, couched in very hard terms, which led to 
their taking hold of one another again, and made me fear that 
unfortunate consequences might come from it. I, however, 
calmed M. le Due a little, and invited him to pass into another 
room, that we might talk together privatelj, which he con- 
sented to without difficulty. I made certain representations 
to him in a civil manner on the subject of this scene. He 
listened to them, and conformed to my request, which was 
that nothing more should take place. This promise, he gives 
me his word of honour that he kept ; for whilst I went 
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out for abont half a quarter of an hour, to speak of the matter 
to a cordon ronge,* who was dining in the quarter, and who 
had been named to me by the two parties, he went away from 
the house of the said Sieur de Beaumarchais. It is reported 
in public that M. le Due de Chaulnes was n\de to me, although 
he knew who I was. This fact is positively false ; I have only 
praise to bestow on the conduct of M. le Duo, who did not 
even sa^ anything dUagreeahU to me, but who, on the contrary, 
treated me with much civility, and even consideration.t In 
doing him this justice, I at the same time serve the cause of 
truth. 

" I am, with respect, &c., 

" Chbnu, Commissary.*' 

The reader must be desirous of hearing the Duke 
de Chaulnes explain himself in his turn. We will 
append the deposition written and addressed by him 
to the Court of the Marshals of France. With the 
aid of the preceding documents it will be easy to 
discover in his narrative the points in regard to which 
he dissimulates or distorts facts. The style of this 
deposition^ which I reproduce literally, has also its 
importance as a sign of the times. 



For more than three years," writes the Duke de Chaxdnes, 
I had the misfortune of being the dupe of M. de Beaumar- 



« 



• The Count de Turpin. 

t Here the CommisBary of Police adds, in a note-»" as well as the 
Sieur de Beaumarchais." It is somewhat curious to find this magis- 
trate stating that the Duke de Chaulnes did " not even say anything 
disagreeable to him." That he "even showed him consideration," &c. 
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chaifl, whom I thought my friend, when valid reasons indaced 
me to keep him at a distance. It reached my ears seyeral times 
alter this, that he had been in the habit of speaking very 
ill of me. Finally, last Thursday, I found Le Sieur Gudin, 
one of his friends, at the house of a woman of my acquaint- 
ance. He had the audacity * to assure her, on the part of Le 
iSieur de Beaumarchais, that it was not true, as I had stated, 
that a lady of quality had comphdned of his conduct, t 
Wishing to hare this contradiction explained^ I went to look 
for Le Sieur de Beaumarchais, at his own house, with Le Sieur 
Gudia, whom I took in the same hackney-coach as myself, so 
that he might not have time to prepare him. The Sieur de 
Beaumarchais being at the Tribunal of the Captainry, I went 
there and took him into a room apart, to tell him that I 
wished for an explanation. So little was there any question of 
it during the sitting, that I spoke to him about a game licence, 
which he had promised to obtain for me at Orly. Count de 
Marcouville and other officers of the Captainry were present. 
On leaving the Captainry, I got into his carriage, and told the 
coachman to go to M. de Turpin, who was connected with the 
explanation I desired. M. de Turpin, who was going out, ob- 
served to us that it would be better to get into a hackney-coach 
than to remain with three carriages collected at his door ; that, 
moreover, it was two o'clock, and that he only had a minute 

* It is scarcely probable that Gudin had any kind of '* audacity ." 
t This related to the salject already mentioned in Gudin's deposi- 
tion, and which, if the unpublished mannflcript is to be belieTed, re- 
lated to some indiscretion of whidi BeamiuiTchais was falsely aocosed 
in reference to a noble lady, the daughter of a Marshal of France 
whom Gadin does not name. It can be easily seen that the duke 
does not choose to confess the real motive of his rage. He confesses 
it, in another letter, to the Duke de la Valli^re, in which he acknow- 
ledges himself guilty of having allowed himself to he led away by a 
'* transport of jealous rage." 
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to spard, because lie was expected at the Emperor's Embassy. 
HaYini; got into the carriage, M. de Beamnarchais said to me, 
that in any case, I could not ask him for satisfaction, beeanse 
he had only a mourning sword. I obserred to him, that \f 
there were any qftestian* qf eueh a thing, I was not better 
armed than himself, since I had only a small sword, without 
a guard : that I would, besides, change with him, if he 
desired it ; but that, first of all, we wanted a more ample 
explanation. M. de Turpin observed again, that he was 
obliged to go away, which he did, with the understanding* 
that he was to come to my house at four. I went with M. 
de Beaumarchais to his house to dine there; f l>u^ hardly had 
he reached his room, when he began to address the most 
atrocious insults to me. I told him that he was an ill-bred 
person, and that he should come out immediately, and giye me 
satisfaction in the street ; but he preferred calling four of his 
people, who, with himself, threw themselves upon me and 
took my Bword away. X He, at the same time, sent his sister 
for M. Chenu, the Commissary of Police, before whom he 
again dared to have the impudence to say to me, that I lied 
like a low scoundrel, and a thousand other horrible things. On 
leaving M. de Beaumarchais, I went and made my statement 

* "If there were any question of it," is amuang; the duke, sum- 
moned before the tribunal of the Marshals of France, does not like to 
avow that he has challenged Beaumarchais. 

t "To dine there»'' is charming in its naivetS^tSber the conversa- 
tion with GucQn in the hackney coach, in which the duke says he 
wishes to tear Beaumarchais' heart out with his teeth. 

X Beanmarchais* account is ten times more probably and com- 
idetely destroys tins statement of the duke's, who, moreover, destroys 
himself in the next phrase ; for, If Beanmarchius bad intended to 
have the duke knocked down by four of his people, what interest 
could he have had in sending at the same time for the Commissary of 
PoUce ? 
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to M. de Sartines, and the next day but one afterwards, by 
bis adyice, to M. de la Vrillidre. On returning from Ver- 
sailles, I learnt that Le Sienr de Beaumarcbais was retailing: 
tbe story to my disparagement, saying, tbat be had challenged 
me, and that I had refused to follow him. In order to de- 
stroy, in a positive manner, all mystery about this point, I 
thought it best (many serious persons thought the same) to 
go to the lobbies of the theatres, and say, that as M. de Beau- 
marcbais was stating things against my honour, and was not 
of noble birth, he did not deserve that I should compromise 
myself as I had done the day before, but should be corrected 
like a plebeian. Since this time, the Sieur de Beaumarchais 
has been at liberty four days without my hearing anything of 
him. It would have been difficult to know that he was of no- 
ble birth as he is the son of a watchmaker ; he does not even 
appear in the ' Boyal Almanac ' as King's Secretary,* and it 
was not even known at the court, for a long time, whether he 
was eligible. Altogether, if the majority of the facts of this 
affair could not be yerified as easily as they can, even if the 
insults which M. de Beaumarchais had the impudence to 
address to me before the Commissary himself, did not afford 
a strong presumption of what he might say and do in the 
absence of witnesses, it would be sufficient for me to re- 
mind persons that I have never been known to a law-court, 
to the police, in Paris, or in any place, as a quarrelsome person, 
a gambler, or a madman, while the reputation of M. de Beaumar- 
chais is far from being equally intact ; for, independently of his 
well-known insolence, and the most incredible rumours, ke is 
at this moment undergoiTUf a criminal prosectUian for forgery** 

This last phrase of the Duke de Chaulnes is a gross 

* All the preceding passage is very ngnificant in style. The last 
assertion of the duke is incorrect. I have not been able to test it 
by the Almanac of .1773, but I have found the name of Beamnar- 
chiuB in several Almanacs of an earlier date. 
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calmnnj^ for he knew perfectly well that Beaumar^ 
chais was not undergoing a criminal prosecution for 
forgery y but that he was engaged in a dvil action 
with the Count de la Blache on the subject of a deed 
of which he disputed the genuineness^ without ever 
daring to prosecute him directly for forgery. We 
can^ however^ see by this what a disastrous influence 
this action with La Blache exercised on Beaumar- 
chais' reputation, since the Duke de Chaulnes did not 
fear, during the very time of the action, to distort 
facts in so revolting a manner. The fact of the duke 
doing thus the honours of his- adversary's morality, 
obliges us to remind the reader that he himself was 
at this time bringing an action of a horribly scandal- 
ous nature against his own mother ; that the docu- 
ments beneath our eyes prove that he was as de- 
bauched and disorderly in every way, as he was 
brutal; and that, after being banished from the 
kingdom for acts of violence, his entire life was but 
a series of acts of the same nature. 

The day of the 11th of February having been so 
stormy, it would be natural to think that Beau- 
marchais employed the evening in regaining his tran- 
quillity, in repose, and in taking precautions for 
the next day : however, if I am to believe Gudin's 
manuscript, as he was expected the same evenii^ at 
the house of one of his friends, to read " The Barber 
of Seville " to a numerous party, he arrived at the 
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rendezvous fresh and ready — at least morally so — 
read his comedy witli much verve, gave a lively 
account of the furious behaviour of the Duke de 
Chaulnes^ and passed a portion of the night in play- 
ing the harp and singing seguedillas. ''Thus/' says 
Oudin^ ''in every circumstance of his life he was en- 
tirely devoted to whatever occupied his attention, 
without being turned away from it either by what 
had taken place, or by what was to follow, so sure 
was he of his own faculties and of his presence of 
mind. He never needed preparation on any point ; 
his intelligence was at his command at all times, and 
his principles were never at fault." 

The next morning Gudin tells us how old M. 
Caron brought his son an old sword of the time of 
his youth, and said to him, " You young men have 
now only indifferent arms; here is a substantial one^ 
and of a time when people fought more often than 
than they do in the present day : take it ; and if that 
scoundrel of a duke approaches you, kill him like a 
mad dog." However, the duel was no longer pos- 
sible; the Duke de Chaulnes had thought fit to go to 
the lobbies of all the theatres, and declare openly 
that, as his rival was not a nobleman, he should cor- 
rect him like a plebeian. The altercation having thus 
been made public, the Tribunal of the Marshals of 
France, which decided cases of this kind between 
noblemen — (and, without wishing to contradict the 
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Duke de Chaulnes^ Beaomarcliais was one, it will be 
remembered^ in yirtue of his rempt) — the tribunal of 
the Marshals took up tbe affair^ and sent a guard to 
eacb of the two adversaries. 

During the interval the Duke de la Yrilliire, mi- 
Bister of the king's household, had summoned Beau- 
marehais, and ordered him to retire to the country for 
some days; and as he protested energetically against 
such an order — the compliance with which, immedi- 
ately after the threats of the Duke de Chaulnes, 
would have compromised his honour — ^the minister 
had directed him to remain under arrest at his own 
house, until he had rendered an account of this conflict 
to the king. It was at this juncture that the Tribunal 
of the Marshals of France successively called the 
two contending parties before it. Beaumarchais had 
no trouble in proving that all his crime consisted 
in being preferred to a duke and peer by a pretty 
woman, in possession of her liberty, which was not a 
capital offence ; and the result of the inquiry having 
been unfavourable to the Duke de Chaulnes, the 
latter was sent on the 19th of February, by a kttrt 
de cachet i to the ch&teau of Vincennes* The tribunal 
of the Marshals of France having summoned Beau- 
marchais a second time, informed him that he was 
free, and no longer under arrest. 

All this was sufficiently just; but Beaumarchais, 
who was rather distrustful of human justice, called 
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upon the Duke de la Vrilli^re, to know whether he 
was really to consider himself at liberty. Not finding 
him at homej he left a message for him, and then 
went straight to M. de Sartines to put the sajne 
question to him. The lieutenant of police replied 
that he was perfectly free. Then, and not till then, 
he considered himself secure from all accident, and 
ventured into the streets of Paris. He had reckoned 
without his host ; the very little mind of the Duke 
de la Yrilli^re was offended at the Tribunal of the 
Marshals of France rescinding ''in the name of the 
king/' an order of arrest which had been imposed by 
him ''in the name of the king;" and, in order to 
teach this tribunal to pay more regard to his autho- 
rity, sent Beaumarchais on the 24th of February, 
still "in the name of the king," to For-FEvfique. 
Perhaps, also, he was made to perceive that it was 
unbecoming to send a duke and peer to Vincennes, 
while the son of a watchmaker got off with having 
merely to repair, as best he could, the damage done 
to his countenance by the duke and peer's violence. 
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CHAPTER X. 

BEAUMARCHAIS AT FOR-L^EYEQUE.— A LETTER FROM 
MADAME MENARD. — AN OBLIGING ABBE. — BEAU- 
MARCHAIS IN SECLUSION. — MADAME MENARD's IN- 
TERCESSION. — BEAUMARCHAIS IN HIS PRISON. — 
BEAUMARCHAIS GIVES IN. — RESIGNATION OF THE 
DUKE DE CHAULNES. — A LETTER TO A CHILD. — 
GOEZMAN AND HIS REPORT. — BEAUMARCHAIS IN 
DESPAIR. 

BEAUMARCHAIS^ then^ was taken away from his &mily. 
Lis occupation, his law-suit, and imprisoned, contrary 
to all justice. At another period such an act of 
iniquity would not have passed without notice ; but 
the puhUc then took but little interest in the man 
who was shortly to become its idol. ''This indi- 
vidual/' said " Bachaumont's Miscellany/' speaking 
of " The Barber of Seville/' and of the adventures 
we are relating, '' this very insolenf^ individual, who 

• It must be remarked that, if some persons reproved Beamnarchais 
with bdng too insolent, others, and espedally Dmnomiez, who was 
then Tety intimate with him, considered that he had not shown 
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has so mach self-assarance, is not liked ; and although 
in this quarrel it does not appear that there is anj 
thing to reproach him with^ he is pitied less than 
another person would be for the vexations he has 
experienced/' 

Beaumarchais' first letter from his prison is philo- 
sophic enough ; it is addressed to Gudin. 

" In Tirtue " he writes, ** of a leUre sans cachet* called 
leiire de cachet, signed Louis, and lower down, PkeHp- 
panx, recommended Sartines, executed Buchot, and undergone 
Beaumarchais, I have been domiciled, mj friend, since this 
rooming at For-l'Ev^que, in a room without carpet, at a rent 
of 2160 livres, where I am given to hope that, beyond 
necessaries, I shall want nothing. Is it the duke's family 
which I have saved from a criminal prosecution, that impri- 
sots me ? Is it the minister, whose orders I have constantly 
followed or anticipated? Is it the dukes and peers, with 
whom I can never have anything to do P That I cannot say ; 
but the sacred name of the king is such a fine thing, that it 
cannot be too much repeated and made use of. It is thus 



enoogh anxiety to meet the Dnke de Chauhies again, the day after 
the scene. (Vide Appendix No. 1 — a letter which Dumonriez wrote 
to Beanmarchais several years afterwards to acknowledge his error, 
and apologise for having spoken badly of him m the Chaulnes afiair). 
Beamnarchais might have replied to his detractors, that there was 
more than one danger for him to overcome, the fiunily of the dnke 
being very powerful. 

* This pleasantry, which Beaumarch^ repeats in his Memorials 
against Gk)ezmail, is explained by the fact that the lettres de cachet^ 
which were also called lettres closes, differed from other royal 
missives, in so far that they only bore the king's sign-manual, and 
were not sealed with the great seal of state. 
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tliat, in all well-iegalated countries, those who cannot be 
inculpated with justice, are pumshed by authority! What 
can be done P Wherever there are men, odious things take 
place ; and the great wrong of being right is always a crime 
in the eyes of power, which wishes incessantly to punish 
and never to judge." 

Whilst the two rivals are under lock and key, given 
up to the reflections engendered by solitude, and me- 
ditating on the inconveniences of friendship between 
persons in disproportionate positions, let us pay a little 
attention to Mademoiselle Menard. On hearing of 
the Duke de Chaulnes^ fit of rage, this fair Helen had 
gone and thrown herself at the feet of M. de Sartines, 
to implore his protection. The polite magistrate had 
re-assured her as well as he could ; the day after- 
wards she wrote him this letter : — 

" Sir, — ^In spite of the proofs of kindness you exhibited to- 
wards me in granting me your protection, I cannot conceal 
from you my alarm and fear ; the disposition of the violent 
man I am flying from is too well known to me, not to make 
me dread a future which will be as fatal to him as to me. In 
order to save myself from it, and preserve him from his flts 
of jealousy, I have positively resolved to enter a convent. 
Whatever may be my place of refuge, I shall have the honour 
to inform you of it. • I venture to beg that to him it may be 
inaccessible. This important benefit will add to the gratitude 
which I feel beforehand for your oflers to serve me. I rely 
so much upon l^em, that under the shelter of your name and 
authority I have already placed my daughter in the convent 
of the Presentation, where M. TAbb^ Dugu^ did me the plea- 
sure of taking her this very evening. Deign to grant your 

VOL. II. D 
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protection equally to the mother and the child, who, after 
God, place all their trust in you — a trust which is only 
equalled by the respectful sentiments with which I have the 
honour to be. Sir, your yeiy humble and very obedient 
servant, 

" MXNAKI>." 

The following day came a fresh letter^ in which 
MademoiseUe Menard persisted in her project of en- 
tering a convent. " Weary/' she said, '' of being his 
victim (the Duke de Chaulnes'), and of making my- 
self the plaything of the public, I fortified myself 
more and more in my resolution to accept the con- 
vent as my lot.'' Only in reading over her letter, 
Mademoiselle M6nard experiences a slight scruple of 
conscience, and adds at the bottom of the page, by 
means of a note referring to the word ''lot," these 
words, '' at least for some time." She evidently feared 
that M. de Sartines would form too great a no- 
tion of the irresistible nature of her vocation. This 
magistrate sent for the Abbe Dugue, of whom we 
have just spoken, and commissioned him to find a 
convent for Mademoiselle Menard. That very even- 
ing, the abbe told him how he had fulfiUed his mis- 
sion, in a letter which appears interesting to me. This 
letter is not from a frivolous priest, such as we should 
naturally imagine an abb^ of the eighteenth century 
employed by M. de Sartines in an afiair of this kind 
to be. It is from a very estimable man, very kind, 
and very simple-hearted. Somewhat embarrassed with 
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the part he is made to play, afraid of oompromising 
his character he is also very much afraid, like Gudin, 
and the commissary of poUce, of incurring the hos- 
tility of a duke and peer ; the more so, as the Buke 
de Chaulnes had not yet heen sent to prison when the 
Abbe Dugue wrote to M. de Sartines in these 
terms: — 

" February 16, 1773. 

" MoNSEiGKSUB,*^ — After the audience you granted me, 
I repaired to the convent of the Presentation, to see, in ac- 
cordance with your orders, whether a retreat could not be- 
found there for both mother and child — ^I speak of Made- 
moiselle Menard and her little girl, whom I had conducted 
to this monastery on Thursday eyening, as I had the honour 
to inform you last Saturday. I was unable to succeed; 
there was absolutely no place; and certainly, with your 
recommendation and the good wishes of the prioress towards 
this lady, she would have been well received if there had 
been any room. Being unsuccessful here> I returned to 
the Cordeli^res of the Bue de rOorsine, faubourg Saint- 
Marceau, and after many questions, which I was obliged 
to reply to or evade, I received, on Sunday morning, in 
reference to my application yesterday, a letter of recep- 
tion ; in consequence of which I this day, at about eleven 
in the morning, conducted Mademoiselle Menard to the 
convent of the Cordelieres. Can I venture to confess to 
you, Monseigneur, that, mixed up innocently enough in 
this catastrophe, which may have unfortunate consequencesy 
and hearing more than I like of the violent intentions of the 
person from whom Mademoiselle Menard is taking refuge, I 

* The lieutenant of police was not addressed as "MonseigneiiT," 
bat the good abbe ^d not mind that. 

d2 
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macli fear tliat my too great kindness may be made tke sub- 
ject of very injurious reproaches. One thing alone could re- 
assure me, which was the knowledge that it was possible to 

prevent M. le Duke de Ch or M. de B and their 

agents — for such they have — ^to invade this asylum ; for, con- 
sidering the difficulties which were made about receiving the 
young lady, whom in my anxiety to get rid of, however, 1 had 
to represent as my relation, and free from reproach, what 
effect wiU it have upon me in my profession, if through the 
violence, or even imprudence of either of the persons inter- 
ested, these nuns discover the real character of the person I 
have introduced to themP . . . Whilst, on the other 
hand, if these hasty rivals could allow her to remain tranquil, 
the fact of all passing quietly, joined to the sweetness of 
countenance, and still more of the disposition of this afflicted 
recluse, would do everything in her favour in this religious 
establishment, and would prevent my passing not only for a 
liar, but even for a person who countenances irregular con- 
duct. I left these ladies very well disposed towards their 
new boarder ; but, I repeat, what a disgrace for her and for 
me, who have advanced so far, if jealousy or love, equally 
out of place, should reach her parlour, to breathe forth their 
scandalous transports, or their unedifying sighs.* 

Mademoiselle Menard had commissioned me to communi- 
cate to you some other details respecting her ; a letter cannot 
contain them ; the present one is already only too importu- 
nate. If what concerns her in the present circumstances, 
interests you sufficiently to authorise me to speak to you 
again about her, deign in that case to tell me at what moment 
I shall satisfy you. In obeying your orders, I shall respond 
to the singular confidence which she has placed in me. May 

* Is not this Abb^ Dugn^ a very worthy man, with his " unedify- 
ing righs?*' M. de Sartines and Beanmarchais, both much less ingenu- 
ous^ must have smiled a little on reading this passage. 
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mj feeble servicee, without compromising myself, alleviate 

her troubles. 

" I am with respect, Monsiegneur, jour very humble and 

Tery obedient servant, 

"DuauE the Elder, Priest, 

" Cloister of Notre-Dame." 

This " afilicted recluse/' as the good abbe says^ was 
not made for the life of a conveat ; she had scarcely 
tasted this kind of existence for a fortnight^ when she 
already felt the necessity of varying her impressions, 
and returned suddenly to the world, tranquillised 
otherwise by the solidity of the walls of the Ch&teau 
de Vincennes, which separated her from the Duke de 
Chaulnes. Then came the interference of Beaumar- 
chais, who had much approved of the convent project, 
and who, while he was shut up by authority at For- 
TEvfique, thought it wrong that Mademoiselle Menard 
should have no inclination for a life of seclusion. He 
addressed the following letter to her through the 
medium of M. de Sartines. 

" No person has a right to interfere with the liberty of 
another; but the counsels of friendship should acquire 
increased weight in proportion to their disinterestedness. I 
hear. Mademoiselle, that you have left the convent as sud- 
denly as you entered it. What can be your motives for an 
action which appears so imprudent P Did you fear lest some 
abuse of authority should keep you there P Eeflect, I beg of 
you, whether you are more secure in your own house &om 
being carried off and placed in a convent, if some powerful 
enemy should consider himself strong enough to keep you 
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there. Any disqnietade which may be giren yon on this 
subject is illusory, or springs from interested motives. 
What happiness can yon find in moving incessantly from 
one place to another, and what attraction can that horrible 
residence, in which you have suffered so much, have for 
youP In the distressing situation of your affairs, after 
having, perhaps, exhausted your purse by paying for a 
quarter's board in advance, and furnished an apartment in 
the convent, ought you without necessity to triple your 
expenses P and is not the voluntary retreat to which you had 
been led by fear and grief, a hundred times more suitable an 
asylum during the first moments of trouble, than the horrible 
residence from which you ought to wish to be at a hundred 
leagues distance P I hear that you weep! What do yoa 
weep for P Are you the cause of M. de Chaulnes' misfor- 
tune and my own P You are only the pretext ; and if, in 
this execrable adventure, any one has thanks to offer to 
fate, it is you, who, without having anything to reproacb 
yourself with, have recovered that liberty which the most 
unjust of tyrants and madmen had arrogated the right of 
invading. I ought also to take account of what you owe to 
this good and kind Abb^ Dugu^, who, to serve you, was 
obliged to conceal your name and your troubles in the con* 
vent where you were received on his representations. Does 
not your departure, which looks like a sally of caprice, com- 
promise him with his superiorB, by making him appear • to 
have mixed himself up in a dark intrigue, while he has 
throughout shown nothing but kindness, zefd, and compas- 
sion for youP You are good and kind, but so many re- 
peated shocks may have produced disorder in your ideas. It 
would be well' if some prudent person were to take upon 
himself to show you your position, exactly as it is, not a 
happy but a calm one. Believe me, my dear friend, return 
to the convent, where you are said to have gained general 
affection. While you remain there, break yourself of 
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the nselesB and expensive mode of life which you lead, 
contrary to all reason. The notion, which is attributed 
to you of re-appearing on the stage is an insane one ; you 
must only think of tranquillizing your head and re-esta- 
blishing your health. Finally, Mademoiselle, whatever 
may be your ideas for the future, they cannot, and ought 
not to be indifferent to me. I must be informed of them; 
and I venture to say to you, that I am, perhaps, the 
only man from whom you can accept assistance without 
blushing. The more it is proved by your remaining in the 
convent that we have no intimate relations, the more I shall 
be entitled to declare myself your friend, your protector, 
your brother, and your adviser. 

" BSAUUABCHAIS." 

Beaumarchais^ however^ soon resigned himself to 
Mademoiselle Mexiard's freedom ; she was more use- 
ful to him at liberty than in her convent^ for she 
interceded energetically for him^ and it appears that 
she had not failed to acquire a certain influence over 
M. de Sartines. 

As for Beaumarchais himself^ who^ on the first 
day of his captivity^ appeared to have resigned him- 
self to his fate with sufficient philosophy^ he was 
now horribly annoyed; his incarceration occurring 
as it did in the middle of his action against the 
Count de la Blache, did him feai-ftil injury; his 
adversary, profiting by the circumstance, laboured 
incessantly to blacken his character in the opinion of 
the judge; took all sorts of steps; obtained the 
recommendations and solicitations of influential per- 
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sons^ and pressed eagerly for the case to be decided, 
while the unfortunate prisoner whose fortune and 
honour were engaged in this affair could not .even 
manage to obtain permission to go out for a few 
hours, in order that he, in his turn, might visit his 
judges. M. de Sartines showed the greatest kindness 
to him, but he could only alleviate his position ; his 
liberty depended on the minister. Beaumarchais 
had commenced by representing his case to the Duke 
de la Vrilli^re^ as that of a citizen unjustly imprisoned. 
He sent him memorials upon memorials, containing 
superabundant proof that he had done no wrong. 
He demanded to be informed the reason of his de- 
tention ; and when M. de Sartines warned him, in a 
friendly manner, that this tone would lead to nothing, 
he replied with haughtiness — " The only satisfaction 
of the persecuted is to testify that they are persecuted 
unjustly.^' 

Whilst exhausting himself in vain protests, the 
period for the decision of his law-suit drew near ; 
to M. de Sartines' request that he might be allowed 
to go out for some hours in the day, the Duke de la 
VriUi^re replied, without writing — " This man is too 
insolent ; let him leave the conduct of his affair to 
his solicitor.^' Thereupon Beaumarchais, with despair 
and indignation, wrote to M. de Sartines in these 
words : — 
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" It has been clearly prored to me now, that I am intended 
to lose my suit, if it is a suit that can be lost, or about which 
there is even a donbt : but I confess to you that I was not 
prepared for the derisivid obsenration of the Duke de la Vril- 
li^re»who tells me to 'leave the representations connected 
with my affair to my solicitor :' when he knows as well as I 
do, that solicitors are not allowed to make them. Great gods ! 
can they not ruin an innocent man without laughing in his 
face P * Thus I have been grieyously insulted, and justice 
has been denied me, because my adversary is a man of 
quality. I have been put in prison, and I am kept there, be- 
cause I have been insulted by a man of quality ! People go 
so far as to find fault with me for correcting the public of 
the false impressions it has received, while the shameless 
'Grazette de Deux-ponts,' and 'Gazette de Hollande,' libel 
me in a scandalous manner, in order to serve my adversary of 
quality. A little more, and I should have been told that I 
was very insolent, to be insulted in every possible manner by a 
man of quality ; for what does the phrajse mean, which is con- 
sidered a sufficient answer for all persons interceding in my 
behalf: ' He has made too much fuss about the affair P' Could 
I do less than ask for justice, and prove, from the actions of 
my adversary, that I was not to blame P What a pretext for 
ruining and destroying an injured man, to say, ' He has talked 
about the affair too much ;' as if it were possible for me to 
speak of anything else ! S^ceive my thanks. Sir, for having 
communicated to me this re^al and this remark of M. la 
Tnlli^re's, and for the happiness of this country, may your 
power be one day equal to your wisdom and your integrity ! 

* I have Baid elsewhere that Beaumarchais was a Pagan in love. 
He waB a Pagan, to some extent, in everything, without being aware 
of it; for he here writes quite naturally, "great gods!" in the plural, 
as Horace or l^bullus might exclaim — " Dii immortales ! " 
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There will then be no need of petitions for unhappy men to 

present. My gratitude is equal to the profound respect with 

which 

" I am, &c., 

" Beaumabchais. 
"March 11, 1773." 

I have said that Mademoiselle Menard was joining 
her solicitations to those of Beaumarchais. Let us 
quote^ in reference to this subject^ another letter 
from the prisoner to M. de Sartines^ which appears to 
ns rather piquante, both in details and form : — 

. " At For-rEv6que, March 20, 1773. 

" Sir, — ^M. the Duke de la Yrilli^e said to Choisy last 
week, that I ought to know why I was in prison, as he had 
told me in his letter. The truth is» that I have received 
neither letter nor note from any one on the subject of my 
detention. I am allowed the privileged of guessing the 
cause if I can, according to the custom of the Bioman 
Inquisition. 

"Madame Menard only told me yesterday, through one 
of her friends, that you had kindly promised her to make a 
fresh effort with the minister in my favour, next Sunday ; 
but the mysterious manner in which the information was 
given to me, might almost make me doubt its truth ; for the 
good little girl conveyed it with all the pretty and puerile 
mignardises with which her sex season their slightest favours. 
If I am to believe her, it is necessary to have a special order 
to see me, witnesses to accompany her, permissions to write 
to me, and even to take precautions in venturing to corre- 
spond with me by means of a third party. Through all 
this, however, agnosco veteris vestigia Jlamma, and I cannot 
help smiling at this mixture of childishness and kindly 
interest. The idea of persuading me that the minister does 
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me tHe fayour to pay the most serere attention, eren to my 
intimacies! Does the tennis player in handling the balls 
inquire of what the interior is made P 

However this may be. Sir, I renew my anxions prayers 
that you will call the attention of the minister to the fearful 
injury which may result to me from not making a personal 
solicitation in the La Blache case, and I offer you my most 
sincere thanks, if you have, indeed, had the kindness to pro- 
mise Madame Menard to do so. 

'* I venture to hope that yon will not tell this excellent 
little woman that I have informed you of the importance 
which she pretends is attached to the frivolous steps she 
takes in so important an affair, in which the question is no 
less a one than that of the detention of a citizen, who has 
been insulted, grievously insulted, who is a plaintiff not yet 
heard, and who is thrown by the authorities into prison, and 
left there to rot and be ruined. 

'*The more this amiable child endeavours to make me 
believe, the less would she pardon me for doubting what she 
says, above all for informing you of it» and as Ovid or Proper- 
tius says, nulla sunt inimicitia nui amoris acerba ; but I per- 
ceive that in blaming her, I behave like herself, and that I 
indiscreetly mix up trifling matters with the most serious 
requests. I stop, and am with the most profound respect, 
Sir, your very humble and obedient servant, 

" Beaithabchais." 

This correspondence^ in which Beanmarchais as-* 
sociated Virgil^ Ovid, Fropertius^ and Mademoiselle 
Menard^ in defence of his dtizen^s rights^ doubtless 
amused M. de Sartines^ but it* in no way advanced 
the interests of the prisoner. What the Duke de 
la Yrilliere required from him^ before everything, 
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was^ that he should cease to be insolent^ that is to 
say, to ask for justice, and that he should make 
up his mind to ask for pardon. He had held up 
for nearly a month, until the 20th of March, when, 
on that very day he received a long letter, with- 
out a signature, written by a man who appeared 
to take a great interest in him, and who endea- 
voured to make him understand that, under an 
absolute government, when the disgrace of a 
minister has been incurred, when this minister is 
keeping you in prison, and when you have the 
greatest interest in getting out of prison, the thing 
is not to plead in the character of an oppressed 
citizen, but to submit to the law of might, and 
assume the character of the supplicant. What was 
Beaumarchais to do ? He was on the point of losing 
a law-suit of the greatest importance to his fortune 
and honour ; his liberty was in the hands of a man 
who was personally far from estimable, for the Duke 
de la Vrilli^re is one of the ministers most -justly de- 
spised in history ; but the situation was such that this 
man could dispose of his destiny as he thought fit. 
Beaumarchais at last became resigned and humbled 
himself; here we have him in the position of a sup- 
plicant: — 

t 

" Monseignenr, — The dreadful affair of the Poke de 
Chaulnes has resulted for me in a chain of misfortunes with- 
out end, and the greatest of all is that of having inenrred your 
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displeasure; but if, in spite of the purity of my inten- 
tions, the grief by wbicb I am distracted- bas carried me 
away, and induced me to take steps which may haye dis- 
pleased you, I disavow them at your feet, Monseigneur, and 
beg you to grant me your generous pardon ; or if I appear to 
you to deserve a longer term of imprisonment, permit me 
only to go out for some days, in order to instruct my judges 
with regard to an affair which is of the greatest importance 
to my fortune and honour, and after its decision I will 
submit with gratitude to whatever punishment you may im- 
pose upon me. The whole of my family, in tears, join their 
prayers to mine. Every one, Monseigneur, praises your in- 
dulgence and the goodness of your heart. Shall I be the only ' 
one to implore you in vain P By a single ,word, you can over- 
whelm a multitude of honest persons with joy, whose lively 
gratitude will equal the very profound respect with which 
we are all, and myself especially, Monseigneur, 

" Yours, Ac., 
"Gabon db Bsaumabchais. 
" At For-l*Ev6que, March 21, 1773.*' 

The Duke de la Vrilli^re was satisfied in his paltry 
vanity ; accordingly^ he did not delay sending an an- 
swer. The next day^ March 22, the minister for- 
warded to M. de Sartines an authorization allowing 
the prisoner to go out, under the conduct of a police 
agent, obliging him at the same time to return to 
For-VEv^que to sleep.* 

In case the reader should happen not to consider 
Beaumarchais sufficiently heroic, I will observe that 
the Duke de Chaulnes, imprisoned, on his side, at 

* See the nmuBter'B order, Appendix No. 2. 
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Yincennes^ whose correspoudence is also beneath my 
eyes^ was not more so. By a somewhat strange co- 
incidence^ he also had a law-suit to follow up^ and 
affairs to transact^ and his letters to the Duke de la 
YriUiere are not less plaintive than those of Beau- 
marchais. Like the latter he is allowed to go out 
under the conduct of a police agent^ on condition 
that be will leave his rival in peace, and will not go 
to see Mademoiselle Menard contrary to her wishes. 
The person charged with surveillance of aU these 
'' important interests^* is M. de Sartines, who receives 
simultaneously the alternately facetious and. despond- 
dent notes of Beaumarchais, and the ''unedifying 
sighs ^' of the Duke de Chaulnes. 
' As the duke first of all appeared to us under a dis- 
agreeable aspect, it is just that, before separating from 
him for ever, we should look in his correspondence 
for some testimony in his favour. He used to beat 
Mademoiselle Menard, it is true; he tore Gudin's 
wig off, and had a fight with Beaumarchais : all that 
is not very aristocratic ; but here are two notes from 
him, addressed to M. de Sartines, in^ which a basis of 
resigned sadness and generosity can be discovered, 
to reconcile us a little to this violent and wild 
being. 

** I heard, Sir, on coming^ home, where Madame Menard 
was. I will keep my word with you, and will only go to see her 
with her own consent. X promise you, moreover, that nothing 
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shall happen bel^een M. de Beamnarchais and myself, if jou 
will have him instracted to keep himself at the distance from 
me, which he has voluntarily kept himself for the last two 
days. I think, however, I can arrange so as to leave in a 
month or six weeks. I hope Madame Menard will be kind 
enough to wait nntil then, to live with M. de Beaumarchais, 
and that she will only inform me of it through you, if such 
should be her permanent intention after what will have taken 
place in the interval. 

" I have the honour to be, truly, Sir, your very humble 
and very obedient servant, 

"The dues de Chaulves. 
" Tuesday Morning." 

The second note proves^ at the same time, the 
generosity of the duke^ (although it perhaps pro- 
ceeded somewhat from self-interest^) and the extreme 
complaisance of M. de Sartines^ who transformed 
himself into a postman for the benefit of Mademoi- 
selle Menard.* 

'* You have with much kindness. Sir, rendered me all the 
services in your power ; may I venture to ask, as an addi- 
tional one, that you will convey this letter to Madame 
Menard P The object of that of the Duke de Luxembourg's 
was to provide for her future ; that of the present one, is to 
inform her of it in a direct manner. Uneasiness respect- 
ing the fate of a very dear friend, would be too great a 
misfortune to add to those which overwhelm me, for me 
not to hope that yon wUl make allowances for it, and that 
you will give me this mark of your friendship, which will 
have the effect of increasing, if it be possible to do so, my 
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gratitude, and the very perfect attachment with which I haye 
the honour to be. Sir, &o., 

"The Dvkb db Chatxlnes. 

" Wednesday." 

Some readers will be sufficiently curious^ perhaps^ 
to inquire what became of the seductive actress^ who 
had been the cause of this great quarrel. I must 
avow^ humbly, that I do not know. Mademoiselle 
Menard disappears from the papers of Beaumarchais^ 
who had something else to do besides thinking, to 
use the Duke de Chaulnes terms, of " living with 
ter.^' In some news-sheets of a much later date, which 
came by chance beneath my notice, she is spoken of 
as a woman who at last entitled herself to the some- 
what severe epithet which La Harpe gave her, without 
being acquainted with her. However, as the^feuilles 
h la main, are not articles of faith, we will leave Ma- 

I 

demoiselle Menard in the medium position^ between 
the honest woman and the courtesan, which is as- 
signed to her with mathematical precision by the 
excellent abb6 Dugu6. 

Let us return to Beaumarchais, who profited by his 
half-liberty to go, as was the custom then, and solicit 
his judges. Before showing how he lost his law-suit, 
let me be allowed to extract once more from his 
prison correspondence, a somewhat graceM little in- 
cident in which he appears in a very pleasing light. 
I have elsewhere stated that he was on an intimate 
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£x>tmg with M. Lenormant D'EtioleSj the husband of 
Madame de Pompadour^ who, after the death of his 
first wife, had married again, and who had a charming 
child six years and a half old. This little boy^ who was 
named Constant, was very fond of Beaumarchais, and 
on heariixg that his friend was in prison^ he wrote to 
him, of his own accord, the following letter : — 

"NeniUy, March 2, 1778. 
" Sib, — I Bend you my purse, because people in prison are 
always poor. I am very sorry you are in prison. Every 
morning and every evening I say an Ave Maria for you, 

" I have the honour to be. Sir, 
Your very humble and very obedient servant, 

" Constant." 

Beaumarchais replied immediately to the mother 
and child by two letters, in which all his good nature 
and delicacy of feeling are shown. Here is, first of 
all, his letter to Madame Lenormant : — 

" I thank you very sincerely, Madame, for having conveyed 
to me the letter and purse of my little friend Constant. These 
are the first promptings of benevolence on the part of a young 
nature, from which excellent things may be expected. Do 
iiot give him back his own purse, so that he may not con- 
clude that all sacrifices bring with them this species of re- 
ward; It will be very gratifying to him one day to see it in 
your hands, as a memorial of the afiectionate kindness of 
his generous heart. Compensate him in a manner which will 
give him a just idea of the nature of his action, without allow- 
ing himself to become proud of having done it. But I do not 
know what I mcl saying when I make these observations. 

VOL. II. E 
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Tour care has originated and developed in him so great a 
quality as that of beneficence at an age when all morality 
consists in referring things to one's own interest. Beoeivemy 
thanks and compliments. Allow M. I'Abb^ Leroux * ip share 
thems he is not contented with teaching his pupils toMecline 
the word virtue, he also teaches them to love it; he is 
full of merit, and more fitted than any other man to second 
your views. This letter and this purse have produced quite 
a child's delight in myself. Happy parents ! you have a son 
six years of age capable of such an action. And I also had a 
son ; but he is no more I And yours already gives you such 
pleasures I I share them with all my heart, and I beg that 
you will continue to have a little affection for him who has 
been the cause of this charming trait on the part of our little 
Constant. Nothing can be added to the respectful attach- 
ment of him who makes it his honour to be, Madame, &c. 
« At For-rEv6que, March 4, 1773." 

Now comes the answer to little Constant : — 

*'My little Friend Constant, — I have received with much gra* 
titude your letter and the purse you added to it ; I have made 
a just division of what they contained, according to the dif- 
ferent wants of my fellow prisoners and myself, keeping the 
best portion for your friend Beaumarchais, I mean the 
prayers, the Aves, of which I have certainly great need, 
and distributing to poor people, who were in distress, all the 
money your purse contained. Thus, while intending to oblige 
one man only, you have earned the gratitude of many. This 
is the ordinary fruit of actions like yours. Good-bye, my 

little firiend Constant, 

" Bbatticabchais.'' 

This is the man whom the Count la Blache chari- 

* This was littk) Constant's preceptor. 
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tably entitled a *' finished monster," a *' venomous 
species of being, of which society ought and must be 
purged ;" and at the time the count spoke thus, his 
opinion was almost universally adopted. It was in 
vain that Beaumarchais, followed by his guard, and 
coming back every evening to prison, passed the day 
in running about to the residences of his judges ; the 
discredit which was then attached to his name fol- 
lowed him everywhere. Under the influence of this 
discredit, and on the report of the Councillor Goez- 
man, the Parliament decided at length between him 
and M. de La Blache, and, April 6, 1773, gave a judg- 
ment which was extraordinary, in a legal point of 
view ; this judgment, overruling that of the lower 
court, declared to be null and void an act which had 
been signed of their own free will, by two majors, 
without any necessity existing, said the sentence, '^ for 
letters of rescision ;'' that is to say, that the question 
of fraud, surprise, or error, being put on one side, 
Beaumarchais found himself declared indirectly a 
forger, although there was no accusation of forgery 
against him. And in order that no doubt might 
exist as to the meaning of the decision, it was subse- 
quently explained as follows, by the judge Goezman, 
who had induced the decision, and who will soon ap- 
pear as the personal adversary of the litigant whom 
he had already sacrificed. '^ The Parliament,'^ he said, 
''has thereby decided, not exactly that the engage- 

E 2 
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ments which this writing appeared to attribute to 
M. F&ris du Vemejr, were the effect of fraud, sur- 
prise, or error, but that they were certainly not made 
by M. du Vemey; in one word, that the writing 
which appears above the signature, has been pro- 
duced without his having had anything to do with it ; 
and as M. Caron admits that this writing is entirely 
in his hand, it follows that he is declared to have 
fiibricated a fraudulent document/' While this de- 
cision disgraced Beaumarchais, it at the same time 
gave a heavy blow to his fortune. The Parliament 
had not dared to give M« de La Blache, as he had 
demanded, all the claims, which appeared in the 
statement of accounts declared null: the injustice 
would have been too flagrant; but it condemned lus 
adversary to pay the 56,800 Kvres of debts which 
the statement of accounts annulled, the interest 
on these debts for five years, and the expenses 
of the action. Beaumarchais exaggerates a little in 
his Memorials against Gt>ezman, when he says the 
action cost him 50,000 crowns ; it cost him less, but 
sufficient to crush him, particularly as at the very 
moment when the Count de la Blache seized all 
his goods and income, other pretended creditors, with 
no more real claims than the count, but enticed by 
his success, united their prosecutions to his ; and this 
man, attacked by so many disasters at once, obliged 
to make head against them all, and to support his 
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father^ his sisters^ and his nieces^ petitioned with the 
greatest earnestness^ but in vain^ that his prison 
doors might be opened* 

" My courage is exhaasted," he writes, April 9, 1773, to 
M. de Sartines. " The public report is, that I am entirely 
sacrificed ; my credit has fallen, my affairs have been ruined« 
my family, of whdm I sm the father and the support^ is in 
the greatest distress. Sir, I have done good throughout my 
life, without ostentation, and have always been torn to pieces 
by the wicked. If you were acquainted with the interior of 
my home, you would see that, as a good son« a good brother, 
a good husband, and a useful citizen, I have coUected nothing 
but blessings around me ; while abroad, I have been calum- 
niated without shame. Whatever revenge may be taken upon 
me for this miserable affair of the Duke de Chaulnes, is it not 
to have some bounds P It is fully proved that my imprison- 
ment costs me 100,000 francs. The substance, the form, every- 
thing in this unjust decision, causes shudders, and I cannot 
recover from its effects, as long as I am kept in a horrible 
prison. I have sufficient strength to resist my own misfor* 
tunes; I have none to oppose to the tears of my worthy 
father, who is seventy-five years old, and who is dying from 
grief at the abject condition into which I have fallen ; I have 
none against the grief of my sisters and nieces, who are 
already terrified by the poverty in store for them, owing to 
the state in which my detention has thrown me personally, 
and the disorder into which it. has plunged, my affairs. All 
the activity of my mind turns now against myself; my situa- 
tion is killing me ; I am struggling against an acute disease, 
of which I feel the premonitory symptoms in inability to 
sleep and distaste for every kind of food ; the atmosphere of 
my prison is infected, and is destroying my wretched health." 

The reader sees that there is no exaggeration in 
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the eloquent pages of the Memorials against Goez- 
man^ in which^ at a later period^ Beaumarchais re- 
presents his situation in prison* They are but a more 
ornate reproduction of the complaints this situation 
draws from him in the unpublished letter we have 
just given. 

The minister^ La Yrilli^rey was at last moved^ and 
on the 8th May, 1773, after an imprisonment of two 
months and a half, without cause, restored the pri- 
soner to liberty. And now from this law-«suit, which 
he lost, arises a new, a more terrible law-suit, which 
was calculated to complete Beaumarchais^ ruin, but 
which saved him, which made him pass, in a few 
months, from a state of dejection and misfortune, 
in which, to employ his own expressions, he felt 
shame and pity for himself, to that of a man 
triumphing over a parliament, and the favourite of 
an entire nation. "He was,*' said Grimm, "the 
horror of all Paris a year since ; every one, upon the 
mere word of his neighbour, thought him capable of 
the greatest crimes : at present every one is full of his 
virtues.*' It remains to us to explain how this revul- 
sion in opinion took place. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE PARLIAMENTS AND THE THEONE IN THE EIGH- 

TEENTH CENTURY. GOVERNMENT OP LOUIS XIV, — 

THE DUKE AND THE BOURGEOIS. — THE PARLIAMENT 
OP LOUIS XV. — OPPICIAL ANARCHY. — THE MAUPEOU 

PARLIAMENT. BEAUMARCHAIS^ ACTION AGAINST 

60EZMAN. 

The Goezman law-suit opens the brilliant period 
of Beaumarchais' life. By turns a courtier^ a spe- 
culator^ and a playwright^ the son of Caron the 
watchmaker^ in all these different paths^ had^ as 
yet, only met with doubtful, disputed success, and 
the most ardent enmity. He was at last about 
to conquer fortune and regain a lengthened po- 
pularity, and to associate his name with an im- 
portant fact in the history of our country. 

What was the subject of this famous quarrel be- 
tween Beaumarchais and the Councillor Goezman 7 
It all depended upon whether the wife of a judge had 
or had not received fifteen louis from one of the 
parties to a suit. To understand how a debate of so 
little importance to himself, could for a moment 
agitate the whole of France, assume the proportions 
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of an historic events contribute to tlie downfall of a 
parliament^ and the failure of a coup d'etat, it is 
necessary^ first of all^ to take into account the situa- 
tion of a£Fairs at the moment vrhen this law-suit was 
occupying public attention. 

The history of government in Prance, during the 
eighteenth century, presents an analogy with Beau- 
marchais' life, in so far that it is only one long series 
of law-suits; sixty years of official anarchy, and of 
conflicts in the executive, preceded and prepared the 
revolutionary state in which, for more than sixty 
years, France has been struggling. The reign of 
Louis XIY., which was so brilliant, but which sacri- 
ficed everything to itself, had put a stop to the 
political education of our country. " In establishing 
for himself,'^ as a wise historian ^ has said, " a go- 
venmient, which he alone was capable of maintain- 
ing,^' the great monarch left to his successors a 
burden difficult to support. He had received fi*om 
the hands of Henry lY. and Bichelieu, a nation 
which was disengaged from the feudal chaos, aad 
whose head, at least, was sufficiently ripe for new 
institutions ; he offered to this nation every kind of 
glory; he contrived to make it accept and love, by 
surrounding it with the most seductive prestige, the 
most absolute power which had hitherto figured in 
our annals. He accomplished great and useful re- 

• Droz, " History of the Eeign of Louis XVI.," Introduction. 
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forms in all branches of the public administration ; 
batj while he effected immense steps towards civiliza- 
tion, he did nothing to satisfy the wants which 
ciyilization brings with it, and which were to mani- 
fest themselves afterwards. He did nothing towards 
organising, in any form,, a fundamental control of the 
chief power, a systematic intervention on the part of 
the country in its own destinies. After destroying the 
Uttle that remained of earUer institutions, and con- 
centrating the entire authority in himself, he said- 
"PEtat, (fest wioi," and lived as if he was to be 
immortal, forgetting that a dictatorship is entirely 
personal, and disappears with the dictator. By the 
irresistible ascendancy of his glory, by the duration 
and brilliancy of a reign of seventy-two years, by 
the suppression of every hostile element, no monarch 
was ever placed in such a position as he to resolve 
that imperious problem, which is exhausting and 
consuming this age of confusion: the creation of 
institutions which will survive men. Unfortunatelv 
the tendency of unlimited pow^r is not to limit itself, 
and history is still waiting for that miracle of an all- 
powerful sovereign, exercising his power towards his 
people like a father who is preparing his son to do 
without him, 

Louis XIY. had scarcely descended into the grave 
when the dissolution of that government of which he 
was the soul, had already commenced. The three 
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great social influences of that time — the nobility^ the 
clei^^ and the parliaments — ^who^ if formed for 
political life by a firm hand^ and invested with settled 
attributes^ might have been able to direct the public 
mind, preside over the movement of the century, while 
at the same time moderating it, and avert the blind 
and violent irruption of the masses — 'these three 
great corporations, on i^uing from a system in 
which they had only learned to obey in silence, were 
quite unfamiliar with the spirit of true government, 
and full of the most mean, annoying, and turbulent 
hostility. Their jealousies and their discords implanted 
that anarchy on the summit of society which was after- 
wards to descend into the inferior strata. " There are," 
wrote Montesquieu, at this period, " three kinds of 
estates, the church, the sword, and the gown ; each one 
has a sovereign contempt for the two others." * Such, 
in fact, was the only link between the three classes 
which composed the French aristocracy. At one time 
we have the sword, triumphant at seeing the ambitious 
claims of the parliaments temporarily suspended by 
the lits de jtistice ; and it must be seen with what 
superlative hatred and disdain the Duke de Saint- 
Simon celebrates this triumph, t At another, we 

* "Lettres Pereanes" (1721), forty-fourth letter. 

t " It was then/' he says, " that I ei\joyed with a delight which 
cannot he expressed, the sight of those haughty, jurists who would 
refuse all salvation to us, prostrate on their knees, and at our feet 
rendering homage to the throne, while we were seated with our hats 
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haye the haughty Parliamentj displaying its magnifi- 
cence^ and endeavouring to make every head succumb 
beneath the supremacy which it assumes.^ How- 

on, by the ude of this tnune throne. Our positions and their 
postures so entirely out of proportion to one another, in them- 
selves, with the clearest evidence, plead the cause of those who truly 
and indeed are lateralet regis against this vat electum of the tiers 
Hat, My eyes, fEistened upon those proud bourgeois^ ran over the 
long bench where they remiuned on their knees or standing up, and the 
ample folds of those ftirs, which undulated at each of the long and 

repeated genuflections furs of a vile, dingy grey, painted to 

counterfeit ermine, and those heads uncbvered and humbled, on a 
level with our feet. During the registration I moved my eyes slowly 
around, and if I looked calmly at them, I could not resist the tempta- 
tion of making up for it when I came to the chief president. I over- 
whelmed him then at a hundred different times during the sitting, 
with a fixed, carefully prolonged stare. Insult, contempt, di fl d a in, 
triumph, were darted from my eyes into his very marrow ; frequently 
he lowered his glance when he caught my eye. Once or twieo he 
fixed his eyes on mine, and I took a pleasure in insulting him, by 
secret, but black smiles, which completed his confusion. I revelled 
in his rage, and delighted in making him feel it." — Memoirs of the 
Duke de Saint- Simon, 8vo. ed., p. 140, vol. xvii., and following. 

* The following shows how the Parliament of Toulouse treated a 
duke and peer of France, and Governor of Languedoc, who had executed 
the king's orders : — " The court in all its chambers assembled, con- 
sidering that the Duke de Fitz- James, having reached the last ex- 
tremity of audacity and madness, and forgetting his position 
as a subject, has dared to speak in the character of the sove- 
reign to the members of the court, and to submit their liberty 
to insane conditions, &c., orders that the body of the said* Duke 
de Fitz-Junes shall be taken and sdzed, in whatever part of 
the country he may be found; and that he shall be conducted 
and taken, in good and safe custody, into the prison of the con 
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ever, this sullen inveterate straggle between the 
patrician order and the gown — this struggle^ inter* 
rapted by temporary alliances against the arbitrary 
rule of ministers, is nothing compared to the fierce, 
permanent conflict between the Parliament and the 
Clergy ; a conflict which was without result, for each 
of the contending parties assumed to be the supreme 
judge in the cause. Decrees were issued for anrest- 
ing the cures who refused burial to the Jansenists ; 
the parliaments were excommunicated by the bishops ; 
priests thundered fiom the heights of the pulpit; the 
magistrates forced the priests by means of huissiers, 
to convey the sacraments where they directed; the 
Parliament of Paris sentenced to be burnt, on the 
same day, by the hands of the public executioner, 
Voltaire's '^ Philosophical Dictionary,'* and a Pastoral 
Letter from the Archbishop Christophe de Beau- 
mont; all this mixed up with ridiculous contro- 
versies, of which the philosophers took advantage, 
in order to depreciate religion, forms the spectacle 
offered to us by the greater part of Louis XV/s reign.* 
In the midst of all these quarrels, what became of 
the throne? Nominally absolute, in fact powerless, it 
acted without any further rule than the accident of 

dergerie of the court ; and that in default of being apprehended, 
his goods shall be seized, &c" We need hardly say that the judgment 
was not acted npon, but the Duke de Fitz- James was recalled, although 
the king declared expressly th|tt he had only obeyed his orders. 
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eacli day^ and the momentary fortune of the combat. 
If it acted against the bishops^ they closed the doors 
of the churches, and suspended the administration 
of the sacraments ; if it wished to direct the par- 
liaments, they suspended the course of justice, and 
Tisited society with a periodical paralysis. This embar- 
rassment of the king is well represented in the follow- 
ing sketch, which we borrow from the Memoirs of 
Madame de Hausset: — ''One day,'' she says, "the 
* master ' (Louis XV.) came in quite excited. I with- 
drew, but listened from my post. 'What is the 
matter?' said Madame^ (Madame de Pompadour), to 
him. 'These men of the gown, and the clergy,' he 
replied, ' are always at daggers drawn ; they drive 
me to despair with their quarrels; but I detest 
the great gowns much more than the others: my 
clergy is at bottom attached and faithful to me ; the 
others would like to make me their ward.' ' Firm- 
ness,' said Madame, ' can alone bring them down.' 
' Robert de Saint- Vincent is a firebrand, and I should 
like to exile him; but it would be a terrible job. 
On the other side, the archbishop has a head of iron, 
and is always seeking a pretext for a quarrel.' M. de 
Gontaut came in ; the king was walking about in an 
excited state; suddenly he stopped and said, 'The 
regent was yery Unrong in allowing them the right 
to offer remonstrances; they will. finally be the de- 
struction of the state.' 'Ah, Sire,' said M. de 
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Gontaut^ 'it must be reiy strong for such little 
persons to be able to shake it ! ' ' You do not know 
what they do^ and what they say/ replied the king ; 
'they are an assembly of republicans. That is enough 
about it, however; things will last as they are, 
during my time/'^ Things will last as they are 
during my time ! these words, even at that time;, ex- 
pressed the nee plus ultra of the French sovereign's 
ambition. At the present day a government lasting 
though a man's lifetime is a phenomenon with which 
we have ceased to be acquainted. For the rest, Louis 
XY . was not wrong in considering the opposition of 
the Parliaments as more dangerous than that of the 
clergy: in the indefinite character of its rights, 
and means of action, in the variety and obstinacy of 
its attacks, this opposition was, in the eighteenth 
century, the most active dissolving principle of the 
monarchy. It is generally known how things went 
on in Paris when the Parliament entered into a 
conflict with the royal power; the Parliament 
refused to register, a lit de justice interfered. Par- 
liament persisted, its magistrates were exiled or 
imprisoned, concessions were made on each side, the 
opposition submitted or gained the victory, but the 
reconciliation of a day was soon followed by fresh 
disputes; such were the ordinary phases of the 
struggle in Paris. In the provinces, the conflict 
became still more grave and more difficult to settle. 
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The distance from the central power, the necessity of 
employing intermediaries, the contempt of each Far- 
liament for everything that was not the royalty in 
person; and on the other hand, the brutality of the 
miUtary agents, commissioned to enforce the king's 
will — all these circamstanoes led to scenes which 
demoralized the population. A remarkable and con- 
scientious work, lately published,'^ enables us to 
appreciate this side, so little known, of the official 
anarchy of the eighteenth century. It shows us how 
the royalty endeavoured in vain to impose on the 
provincial Parliament the decisions of a section of 
a council of state, called the '^ grand council,^' a 
docile instrument of arbitrary power, by which it 
aimuUed their decisions ; while the Parliaments re- 
fused to communicate with the huissiers of the grand 
council, who had been sent to supervise their registra- 
tions. Frequently a huissier of the grand council, 
and a huissier from the Parliament of the province, 
arrived to convey to the inhabitants of the same 
oommune, two orders which were diametrically 

opposite, and whichever one of the two huissiers 

• 

had gendarmes at his service, arrested the other. 
At another period, the king's commissary arrives in 



w 



'History of the Parliament of Normandy/' byM. Floqnet It 
would be very demrable for each of the twelve parliaments of France, 
under the ancient regime^ to be the snlject of an equally valuable 
work. 
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the shape of a general^ with troops to enforce tlie 
submission of the Parliaments. The magistrates 
receive him on their seats^ and refuse to give up their 
registers. Dragoon officers take the register by 
force^ and^ pen in hand^ strike out the decisions of 
justice. The magistrates draw up an accusation 
against the executants of the king's orders, and 
cause their judgment to be proclaimed on the very 
steps of the court, before an excited crowd. The 
governor of the province would then cause all the 
presses to be seized, in order to prevent the publica- 
tion of the magistrates' decision. The Procureur- 
General called upon, at the same time, by the two 
conflicting authorities, to transmit to all the sub- 
ordinate judges, two contradictory decisions, and 
not daring to offer resistance to either, made it his 
duty to promulgate at the same time, the affirma- 
tive and the negative. The Parliament suspended 
^he administration of justice during four months, 
until the king admitted its remonstrances. All the 
other Parliaments took the part of the one which^ 
resisted. The irritated king summoned the magis- 

ft 

trates to Versailles, reprimanded them, exiled them, 
and always ended by yielding and revoking his 
own acts in the most imperative manner, while the 
magistrates, who always gained the victory with ike 
forms of respect, took their places again amid the ap- 
plause of the multitude, illuminations, feux de j(ne^ 
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te deums, s,ni deputations firom all the provinces, 
which came to congratulate them on their energy. 
Such was the pernicious system of conflicts in the 
executiye^ under which our £Etthers were brought up. 
Thus did France prepare herself^ little by little^ for 
entering upon her revolutionary career ; thus seeing 
every day^ in all parts of the country^ the church at 
war with the magistraOT^ the magistracy at war with 
the throne^ the people contracted more and more a 
contempt for authority^ and consequently an idolatry 
for mere force. Certainly Parliaments such as they 
had been constituted since the time of Philippe le Bel, 
with functions of an essentially judicial character, 
would have been puzzled to say firom whom they held 
the misinon they assumed of representing the national 
will, and controlling the acts of the sovereign. '' One 
of the most enlightened and zealous parliamenta- 
rians/^ says Dudos, ^^ whom I asked to point out in 
a precise manner the limits which separated the 
usurpation firom the rights of Parliaments, replied 
to me : ^ The principles of this question are very ob* 
scure ; but, as regards the fact, a Parliament is strong 
under a weak king, and weak under a strong one. 
A minister acting in good faith,' adds Dudos, 
' would, perhaps, give the same answer if he were 
obliged to explain himself on the subject of the 
king's power relatively to the nation.' " The rights of 
the Parliaments, then, were doubtful, but those of 

VOL. II. F 
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the throne were not less so ; on the land of France, 
autocracy, pure and simple, may have been accepted 
or undergone sometimes as a fact: it has never 
been recognised as a right. '^It is liberty/' says 
Madame de Stael, " that is ancient, and despotism 
that is modem.'' ^ Fatigued by the sanguinary 
convulsions of the seventeenth century^ and the 
troubles of the Fronde^ the nation had bowed with 
docility beneath the glorious sceptre of Louis XIY. ; 
this sceptre, fallen into the hands of Louis XY.^ no 
longer inspired respect ; the claim of a king, who 
was governed by depraved women and contemptible 
favourites, to dispose of it at will and render ac- 
count of his actions to God alone^ humiliated and 
irritated it. The spirit of resistance to arbitrary 
power was the general spirit ; in the absence of all 
other guarantee, the Parliaments presented them- 
selves as the sole barrier which could be opposed to 
the caprices of an unbridled power; and^ whatever 
were the particular vices of these amphibious bodies^ 
which were at once judicial and political, in spite of 
their prejudices, their fanaticism in favour of the ex- 
isting state of things and their systematic repugnance 
to all reforms, even the most just and wise, when- 
ever they made head against the wishes of the king, 
they had the public opinion in their favour. 

« 

• ** Conffld^tioiis sot la B^Yoliition Fran9ai8e,'' p. 25. 
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Sapported by this opinion^ the Parliaments found 
their ascendancy increasing every day ; linked closely 
together, they declared themselTCs ''the members 
of one sole and indivisible body, inherent to the 
monarchy, the orglui of the nation, and the essential 
depository of its liberty, its interests, and its rights,'' 
and each of their combats with the king used to 
terminate in yictory, when an individual issuing fiom 
their own body, the chancellor Maupeou, a man of 
audacious and obstinate disposition, undertook either 
to subject or destroy them. 

Supported by Madame du Barry, who governed 
the king, and who was animated by the resentment of 
the Duke d'Aiguillon, branded as he had been by a 
judgment of the Parliament of Paris, the chancellor 
Maupeou extorted from the hesitation of Louis XY. 
the edict of December 7, 1770, which changed the 
whole organisation of the Parliaments ; the Parlia- 
ment of Paris protested against and rejected the 
edict. The chancellor, instead of following the ordi- 
nary course, broke up the Parliament of Paris, confis- 
cated the appointments of the magistrates, exiled 
them, and formed a new Parliament, composed for 
the greater part of members of the grand council. 
The eleven provincial Parliaments addressed the most 
.vehement remonstrances to the king ; that of Nor- 
mandy went so far as to issue a judgment, which 
declared the new magistrates to be " usurpers, per- . 

f2 
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jorers^ and traitors/' and all acts emanating from this 
''bastard tribunal '' to be null. All the princes of 
the bloody with the exception of one only^ refused to 
recognise the judges appointed by Maupeou; and 
thirteen peers adhered to this profest. The Cour des 
Aides also protested^ through the eloquent voice of 
Malesherbes. The chancellor resisted the storm ; by 
his means admission to court was refused to all the 
dissentient princes. He broke up the Cour des Aides, 
dissolved successively all the provincial Parliaments^ 
and re-formed them in the midst of an unheard of 
excitement. " This is not a man/' writes Madame 
du Deffand, "it is a devQ; everything here is in a 
state of subversion, of which it is impossible to see 
the end; it is chaos— it is the end of the world." 
To break up these ancient and formidable bodies^ the 
existence of which seemed inseparable from the mo- 
narchy, and the suppression of which placed France 
beneath a government similar to that of Turkey or 
Bussia, was indeed an enterprise of the most hazard- 
ous kind. The chancellor had taken care to soffcen it 
down and colour it, by joining to it some important 
reforms which had long been called for by all right- 
minded persons : such as the abolition of the sale- 
ability of government places; the substitution of 
fixed salaries for the fees which, according to the 
old custom used to be paid to the judges by the 
litigants, so as to assure the gratuitous admi- 
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lustration of justice ; the establishment of superior 
courts in larger numbers, and the diminution of the 
number of petty courts, so as to lessen the distance 
between the plaintiffs and defendants on the one side, 
and the^ tribunals who had to decide finally upon their 
cases on the other. Doubtless these measures, oom> 
bined with the animosity he retained for the old 
Parliaments, determined Voltaire to side with the 
chancellor, but he was not followed in this move- 
ment; and if the mass of the people, already pre- 
pared by the obstinate disputes of which we have 
just given a picture to submit to a coup executed 
with resolution, did not quite understand all the im- 
portance of Maupeou's enterprise, and at first exhi- 
bited some indifference regarding it — all the en- 
lightened classes of society refused to purchase a few 
useful reforms at the price of an ignominious servi-* 
tude, and declared with energy in &vour of the 
abolished magistracy. The public anger was soon let 
loose, and all kinds of sarcasms and pamphlets^ were 
directed against the king, his mistress, the chancellor 
and the new Parliament. The latter, which had been 
formed hastily out of heterogeneous elements, and in 
which many men of little repute had been introduced, 
found at the beginning neither barristers nor solici- 
tors, nor suitors willing to appear before it. Maupeou, 

* In Bachaomont the greater part of these innumerable pam- 
phlets in prose or verse^ are reprodaoecL 
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however^ counting on the changeable nature of the 
French, met the public clamour with much persever- 
ance ; at the expiration of a year the greater number 
of the advocates were tired of being silent ; under the 
influence of the celebrated Gerbier, and the same 
Caillard whose violence towards Beaumarchais we 
have already witnessed, re-assumed their functions. * 
The dissentient princes begged to be restored to fa- 
vour; the magistrates who had been dismissed con- 
sented to a compromise for the loss of their appoint- 
ments ; the number of pamphlets diminished ; things 
returned to their ordinary course, everything seemed to 
have been made calm; Maupeou considered his triumph 
assured, and boasted of having rescued the crown 
from the gown; he was deceived. When all the in- 
telligent and honest portion of a nation feels its dig- 
nity wounded, the wound may close in appearance, 
but it does not heal. That which has in the first in- 
stance been a flame, becomes a latent fire, which 
smoulders under the ash, and which the least spark is 

* It was upon thiB subject that the following vaadeville was 
drculRted : — 

L'honnenr des avoditfl^ 

Jadis si d^icats, 
N'est plus qu'une fum^; 
Leur troup difiam^ 
Subit le joug enfin, 
Et de Caillard avide 
La prudence d^de 
Qu'il Taut bien mieux mourir de honte que de faim. 
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sufficient to revive. It was reserved for Beaumarchais 
to revive^ with an action about fifteen louis, the flame 
which was to devour Maupeou and his Parliament. 

It will be remembered what the situation of the 
author of " The Barber of Seville *' was in April 1773, 
when his action against the Count de La Blache was 
under the consideration of the court of appeal. Impri- 
soned at For-FEvSque, he had obtained, as the period 
forgiving judgment drew near, permission to go out 
during the day to have interviews with his judges, ac- 
cording to the custom of the period. The afiair had 
been deliberated upon, and was to be decided from the 
report of a councillor namedOoezman. ThisGoezman, 
who was first a councillor at the Supreme Council of 
Alsace, had sold his appointment, and in 1765 had 
come to Paris, where he established himself. He 
wajs a jurisconsult of some learning; among other 
works he had published a ^^ Treatise on the Common 
Law of Fiefs,^' which was not without merit. But 
to judge of him by various particulars which I find 
among Beaumarchais' papers, whether the value of 
his appointment in Alsace did not belong to him, or 
whether it had been dissipated by him, it would ap- 
pear that the life he led in Paris was to some extent 
that of an adventurer, and rather questionable as re- 
garded its morality, when the Maupeou chancellor in- 
troduced him in 1771 into the ill-received body which 
he had just established in place of the old Parliament. 
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This judge had married^ for his second wife^ a woman 
who was still young and su£Sciently pretty^ and whose 
conversation was calculated to do little honour to her 
husband's honesty and her own^ for it was proved, in 
the course of the law-suit^ of which we are about to 
give an account^ that she had said before witnesses^ 
^' It would be impossible to live decently with what we 
get^ but we know the art of plucking the fowl without 
making it cry out/' It can be seen that if the chan- 
cellor Maupeou suppressed the gratuities, some of the 
new magistrates possessed the secret of replacing them 
with advantage. Remarks of the above nature were 
frequently made by Madame Groezman at the house of 
a librarian named Lejay^ who sold the works of the 
husband^ and received the visits of the wife. This 
librarian^ who did not know Beaumarchais^ hearing 
from a mutual friend that he was in despair at not 
being able to gain access to the reporter^ informed 
him that the only means of obtaining audiences from, 
and insuring the equity of the judge who had to pre- 
pare the report, was by making a present to his wife, 
and he accordingly asked for 200 louis to give her. 
Beaumarchais gave 100 louis, and a watch adorned 
with diamonds of equal value; Madame Goezman 
wanted fifteen louis more, which she said were for her 
husband's secretary. The fifteen louis were sent; the 
lady declared to Lejay, that if Beaumarchais lost his 
action, all he gave would be restored to him, except . 
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the fifteen louis^ which in any case woiQd remain the 
property of the secretary. The day afterwards^ Beau- 
marchais obtained an audience from the reporter Goez- 
man ; two days after that^ this judge decided against 
him. Madame Goezman returned fiuthftdly the hun- 
dred louis and the watch ; but Beaumarchais having 
inquired of the secretary^ to whom in the course of 
the trial he had ab*eady given ten louis^ whether he 
had received in addition fifteen louis firom Madame 
Goezman^ ascertained that she had given nothing to 
him^ and that the fifteen louis had remained in her 
pocket. Irritated already by the loss of an action 
which was equally important to his fortune and his 
honour^ he disapproved of Madame Goezman in- 
dulging in so dishonest a speculation^ and decided 
to write to her and claim the fifteen louis. This was 
a grave step; for if the councillor's wife refused to 
restore the money and denied having received it^ 
if Beaumarchais insisted upon having it^ and if the 
affair made a noise, a very dangerous quarrel might 
arise out of it. But the step with its dangers also 
presented its advantages : persuaded, with or without 
reason, that the Count de La Blache had given more 
money than himself to the councillor Goezman, 
Beaumarchais in meeting the danger of a personal 
dispute with this magistrate, hoped to convict him 
of venality, and thus with greater ease get the judg- 
ment which had been made upon his report annulled. 
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What he had foreseen took place : Madame Goezman^ 
obliged either to admit the misappropriation of the 
fifteen louis^ and restore them^ or to deny that slie 
had received them^ took the latter, course. She de- 
clared loudly that presents had been offered to her 
by Beaumarchais, with a view of gaining her hus- 
band's interest ; but that she had refused his criminal 
offer. Goezman interfered^ and denounced Beau- 
marchais to the Parliament as guilty of having calum- 
niated the wife of a judge, after having vainly endea- 
voured to corrupt her, and through her to corrupt 
her husband. 

As the fact of the presents having been accepted 
and kept until after the decision of the La Blache 
suit, and of the fifteen louis having been asked for 
and retained by Madame Goezman, was proved in 
the clearest manner by judicial investigation, it is 
difficult to imderstand how the husband of this lady 
had the imprudence to institute such an action. It 
may be supposed that, in the first instance, he was 
ignorant of the shameful traffic which his wife had 
been pursuing ; it may be supposed that the latter^ 
when she took the 100 louis and the watch, and still 
required fifteen louis more, had said to herself : " I 
shall not speak about the matter to my husband ; if 
he decides in favour of Beaumarchus and makes him 
gain his action, the latter, delighted with the result, 
will keep the secret, I shall retain the whole, and my 
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husband^ who otherwise is ignorant of what has taken 
place between ns^ will not be compromised. If^ on the 
other hand^ my husband is unfavoarable to Beaumar- 
chais^ and he loses his action^ I will restore him the 100 
lotus and the watch; as it is agreed that the fifteen 
lonis^ which I have said were destined for my hus- 
band's secretary^ cannot be claimed back^ even in case 
of the action being lost^ I will keep them for myself, so 
that in any case there will be a slight profit. Even if 
Seaumarchais should happen to hear that these fifteen 
louis had not been disposed of in the manner stated, 
he would not dare to daim the return of such a petty 
sum, which in any case was to cease to be his, and to 
expose himself to a grave accusation ; if he dared to do 
so, I would tell my husband that he had tried to cor- 
rupt me, and that I had repelled his ofiers of bribery, 
as would be proved by my having sent back the 100 
louis and the watch ; that, as for the fifteen louis which 
he claims, it is a mere fable, which he has invented in 
revenge for not having succeeded in bribing me ; and 
as it is scarcely natural that the wife of a councillor 
of the Parliament, who sends back 100 louis, and a 
watch of the same value, would persist in keeping fif- 
teen louis,"^ my husband will not doubt my veracity, 
and will have Beaumarchais punished.^ 



}} 



* The improbability of this is in £ict one of the principal arguments 
which Madame Goezman used in her defence. But, she had begun by 
concealing the fact that she had kept the hundred louis two days, and 
had only restored them after the decision of the action ; and when t^e 
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Sach a train of reaaoning as this would be nothing 
astonishing in the case of a woman who was as 
thoughtless as she was rapacious and vulgar ; but it 
is fiEir less probable that the councillor^ Ooezman^ a 
man who had seen life, and who was an experienced 
criminal lawyer, could have been deceived bj his 
wife's reasoning, and that upon her simple affirma- 
tion, he could have been led to believe that Beaumar- 
chais was mad enough to lay himself open to an inevi- 
table condemnation, by daring to claim fifteen louis, 
which had not been received, and kept by Madame 
Gk)ezman. It appears to me, beyond doubt then, that 
directly he heard of Beaumarchais' claim, Goezman, 
by interrogating the different persons who had been 
mixed up with all this huckstering, must have con- 
vinced himself that his wife had compromised her- 
self in a grave manner. Once compromised how- 
ever by her, he had to choose between certain 
courses of action, all of which, in the case of a 
discontented and indiscreet suitor, appeared likely 
to damage his reputation: the one on which he 
ultimately determined was incontestably the boldest, 
but also the most unjust of all. Starting from the 
idea that Beaumarchais was not powerful enough to 

retractation of the bookseller L^ay, who in the first instance stated a 
falsehood, at the instigation of her hnshand, obliged her to confess 
this fiict, she declared that Lqay left the 100 louis, without her 
knowledge, in a flower-case, which stood on the mantelpiece. It need 
not be said that Lgay refoted her on this point, as on all the others* 
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resist liim, he imagined, that by taking the initiatiye 
in the contest, and manoeuvring so as t6 prevent the 
truth firom becoming apparent, he could at the 
same time nun the person who had given the fifteen 
louis, and save the one who after asking for them to 
give to another, had appropriated them to her own 
benefit. It will be seen directlj, how Ooezman^s 
plans were disconcerted and how severely they were 
punished. 

What confirms me in my opinion, that this magis- 
trate acted in bad faith, from the moment of the 
accusation, is not only the result of the action, 
after which he received the condemnation of his col- 
leagues, and was obliged to quit his office — ^for they 
might only have wished to visit the faults of his 
wife on his own want of skill; but in the papers, 
subsequently given up to Beaumarchais by M. de 
Sartines, I find it proved that before having re- 
course to the Parliament, Goezman tried to get rid 
of this importunate suitor, by means of a lettre de 
cachet, and that for an instant he really hoped this 
trifliQg service would be rendered to him, for, on the 
5th June, 1773, he wrote to M. de Sartines the fol- 
lowing note : — 

" I beg that the punishment may appear to proceed, in 
a auffieiently evident mantter, firom the insult offered to my 
wife, and indirectly to myself. Will you be kind enough 
to infonn me, to-morrow, what course has been adopted, 
and rely on my eternal devotion." 
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As the goyemineiit did not dare to risk such an 
injustice, and as the story of the fifteen louis was be- 
ginning to be spread about^ even in the Palais-de- 
Justice itself^ the councillor Goezman took precau- 
tions to render the attack irresistible. He summoned 
the bookseller^ I^ejay, who had been his wife^s agent^ 
and^ after firightening him by threats^ and reassur- 
ing him at the same time as to the consequences of 
the deed he required from him, made him copy the 
minute of a false affidavit, which he had prepared 
himself, and in which Lejay, corroborating the false- 
hoods of Madame G-oezman, declared that Beaumar- 
chais had urged him to endeavour to corrupt this 
lady, by making her offers of presents, but that she 
had indignantly rejected them all. Armed with this 
false affidavit, he decided at last to call down the ven- 
geance of the Parliament on the head of a man who 
had been much calumniated, and over whom he ex- 
pected to gain an easy triumph. 

Beaumarchais' disrepute was, indeed, at its height. 
The judgment given in the La Blache suit, in accord- 
ance with the report of this same Goezman, had 
cast a stain on his honour, and destroyed his for- 
tune. His victorious adversary had seized all bis 
goods, and did not leave him a moment's repose. In 
the midst of this distress, he found himself charged 
by a judge with bribery and calumny, before other 
judges who were interested in finding him guilty. 
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This new prosecution^ being of a criminal nature^ 
Iiad^ according to the laws of the period, to be con- 
ducted secretly, and decided with closed doors. The 
Maupeou Parliament could not do otherwise than 
hasten to punish, with the most extreme rigour, a 
prisoner who was brought before it charged with ac- 
tions which endangered the dignity and the very ex- 
istence of this judicial body, already the object of so 
much hatred ; and criminal jurisprudence was then 
allowed a frightful latitude, for, in the case of a per- 
son charged with the offence in question, it permitted 
the most seyere punishment, after the punishment of 
death, omnia citra mortem, 

Beaumarchais, then, had reached that extreme 
point, in reference to which the poet has said, Una 
salus victis nullam sperare aalutem. Placed between 
two chances — which were about equal — that of being 
sacrificed if he defended himself in the regular man- 
ner before his judges, and that of obtaining, at least, 
some attention, if he succeeded in raising public 
opinion in his favour, he did not hesitate. While 
the most clear-sighted had still doubts about that 
growing power, opinion, Beaumarchais had no doubts 
at all, and trusted to it boldly. No advocate dared to 
take his part against so redoubtable an adversary as 
Goezman; he determined to be his own advocate, to 
plead his own cause, and he will be seen to plead it 
before all the world. He will trample under foot the re- 
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gulations which order criminal prosecutions to be kept 
secret^ which prevent the judges from bemg judged 
by the nation^ and while preparations are being made 
for stifling him in the dark^ he will introduce light 
everywhere^ and will summon opinion to his aid ; but 
in order that public opinion may reply to the appeal 
of a man who is unknown^ or only known unfa- 
vourably^ it is necessary that this man should be 
able to attract readers^ retain them, excite their pas- 
sion^ their indignation^ their pity^ and at the same 
time amuse them. The state of things was such^ that 
Beaumarchais was obliged^ we may almost say under 
pain of deaths to^ display a marvellous talent^ in giv* 

ing to an affair^ which was of Uttle interest in itself^ 
all the interest of a drama, a comedy, and a romance. 

If he contents himself with discussing the question in 
a becoiaing manner, if he confines himself to the &cta 
of his case, if he canupt contrive to connect with this 
case attractive social details, and important political 
questions, if he is not at the same time very pathetic 
and very humorous ; if, in a word, he does not have a 
popular success he is lost : the new Parliament will 
be the more unmerciful towards him, inasmuch as 
he has shown himself mistrustful of the justice with 
closed doors of the new Parliament; and he has in 
perspective— omma dtra mortem. 

Such an alternative, calculated as it was to para- 
lyse an ordinary mind, was precisely the goad which 
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Turged Beaumarchais on^ and gave him a kind of fever^ 
Tf hich can be perceived in the rapid and continuous 
moyement of his style, even in the argumentative 
portions. 

In a legal point of view, his case was not so simple 
Bs was said hy La Harpe, and other writers who like 
him have passed very lightly over the ground-work 
of the matter. To repel the accusation of calumny^ 
he was obliged to prove that he had given money to 
Madame Goezman; and, in this case, how was he to 
repel the accusation of bribery? By endeavouring 
to establish that he did not wish to purchase the 
favour of the husband when he gave money to the 
wife, and that he only wished to obtain those au- 
diences which were indispensable, which he could 
legitimately claim from the justice of the councillor, 
and on which Ids wife chose to set a pecuniary 
price. But the judge, at the commencement of the 
action^ feeling convinced that his wife would not 
be compromised, endeavoured, on, his side, to prove 
the intention to bribe ; accordingly, he did not fail 
to make the objection, that it was scarcely probable 
a suitor, in a case already heard, after the pleadings, 
on the eve of the decision would have offered to 
the wife of the reporter 100 louis, a watch of 
the same value, and 15 louis; that is to say, more 
than 5000 francs ; solely to obtain the privilege of 
offering a few observations to this reporter who was 

VOL. II. o 
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impartial. Beaumarcliais replied^ that he had offered 
nothing; that it had all been asked for; that the 
only question between him and Madame Groezman 
had been with regard to audiences^ and that the 
law dealt with facts^ and not with probabilities. 
Then^ turning the weapon of probability with deadly 
skill against the accuser himself^ he showed that lie 
was the accomplice of his wife^ that he was very 
open to the suspicion of having sold his justice to 
the highest bidder^ and that he was now endeayour- 
ing to reduce to silence and to annihilate the suitor, 
whom he had already sacrificed. Beaumarchais' in- 
tention in paying Madame Goezman might have 
appeared equivocal ; nevertheless^ one thing which re- 
sulted clearly from the debate was^ that if there had 
been any idea of corruption^ the thought had pro* 
ceeded not from Beaumarchais, but from the Goez- 
man family ; that Beaumarchais^ who knew neither 
the wife of the judge nor the bookseller who had 
spoken in her name, had only submitted to the con- 
ditions imposed upon him. And when the accused, 
breaking through all the artifices of his accuser, and 
forcing the witnesses who had been suborned either 
to retract or remain silent, and those who had been 
intimidated to speak, succeeded in bringing all the 
ignoble and odious side of the affair to light, when 
it was clearly shown that the wife of a councillor be- 
longing to the new Parliament had basely misappro- 
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priated a miserable sum of fifteen louis^ and that the 
husband^ in order to conceal the misappropriation^ was 
pursuing to death the suitor who had asked to have 
his fifteen louis returned^ the indignation of the public 
against Goezman knew no bounds; they refused to look 
upon him as what he really^ I thinks was in this affair — 
a magistrate involyed first of all by his wife^ without 
being aware of it^ in an awkward matter, and who after- 
wards endeavoured to get out of it per fas et nefas; 
they refused to admit that he was a stranger to the 
sordid action^ which Beaumarchais^ encouraged by 
the public^ did not fear to speak of before the assem- 
bled Parliament as an act of swindling^ and took a 
pleasure in covering the councillor Goezman and the 
detested body to which he belonged with the same 
contempt^ and the same accusations of dishonesty, 
venality and injustice. This last was the dangerous 
point of the discussion ; in touching upon it with a 
talent which exhibited equal audacity and prudence, 
by means of the most transparent allusions and the 
most deadly reticence, this Beaumarchais, so decried 
the day before, became suddenly the fnvoured organ 
of the public anger, and the minister of ihe public 
vengeance in connexion with the coup d^etat which 
had destroyed the old magistracy. 

To the political interest of this action was joined 
the interest mingled with surprise, which was excited 
by a man whose previous works had appeared 

o2 
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mediocre, exhibiting the most original^ the most 
varied talent^ and giving to his judicial pleadings 
every kind of literary beauty (ind ornament. Enough 
has been said in regard to the literary merits of the 
Memorials against Goezman^ and we have no in* 
tention of dwelling on a worn-out subject. We shall 
only endeavour to study those celebrated polemics 
under their least-known aspect. 

On reading the pleadings of Beaumarchais now^ 
we are sometimes shocked by the excessive and 
insulting nature of his irony and invective. An 
eminent critic^ who is an exquisite appreciator of 
the good and the beautiful^ M, Yillemain, admires 
the animated and versatile eloquence of these bril- 
liant productions^ but cannot help exclaiming against 
certain portions^ which he says shock our ideas of 
decency and truth.'i^ His contemporaries were^ how* 
ever^ much less struck than ourselves with the vio- 
lence of his language, which proceeded from two 
causes — the one general, the other particular. 

At this period, the press was not regulated, and 
indeed was scarcely tolerated by law; but it was 
active in spite of legislation, under the influence 
of a social necessity which is more powerful than 
legislation, and, as a natural consequence, went 
beyond bounds. In looking over the licentious 

* Fran^aise Cours de Litterature — Tableau du XVIII* siecle, III* 
parte, 9* le^on. 
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and imscrupalous works of every kind^ which cir- 
culated everywhere during the period we speak of, 
one would scarcely suspect that people were then 
livings as regarded the press^ beneath the effect of a 
certain edict of 1769, which admitted no compro- 
mise, since it condemned simply to death every 
author ofioritings tending to excite the public mind. 
It was concluded from this, that dull and tedious 
writers were alone certain not to be hanged, and 
every one wrote without paying more attention to 
the edict than if it had never existed. Laws, as 
has been said with reason, which are in open con- 
tradiction with the ideas and manners of a people, 
are soon looked upon by it as words, and as words 
only. 

The same silent system which it was vainly endea- 
voured to apply to public affairs, was not less vainly 
attempted in the matter of judicial proceedings. 
The law courts assumed to surround themselves with 
mystery, like the government, and at no epoch did 
more scandalous law-suits produce more offensive and 
venomous libels. In the present day, when the system 
of publicity is gaining more and more extension — ^in 
the present day, when it is in general, and with the 
exception of accidental restrictions, sanctioned by 
laws which regulate without stifling it, through con« 
stant use — it gets to be used with moderation, and 
finds a salutary and permanent control in public 
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opmioii. TVfaai tlie dcwra of the tiibimak are open 
to allj ulieii ewary plaintiff and every defendant can 
aaj or caoae to be said publicly by bis advocate^ 
vbatereris important to bis case ; and when there are 
journals to print the reports, the personal statements 
wbidi were exchanged between exasperated suitors^ 
baTe no longer any meaning : they are looked upon 
as things apart, and if a few sometimes appear, 
they always exhibit a certain reserve. All polemic 
writings, on the contrary, which were published in 
the eighteoiih century, acquired from the very fact of 
their illegality an indecorousness and violence of style, 
which produced no astonishment, and seemed almost 
excused by the prohibition itself. 

Another cause which made the public look upon 
Beaumarchais' incisive style witb great indulgence 
was, that if he was sometimes violent, his adver<* 
saries, wbose now forgotten Memorials were read at 
the same time as his own, were remarkable for a 
violence which was even greater. He was happy 
enough to have only to fight against enemies who, 
besides being very ridiculous, were also very much 
<;Braged and very malicious, iniBtention at aU events. 
"People laughed," says La Haipe, with justice, "to 
see them scarified; for they had da^era in their 
hands." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE MEMORIALS OP BEAUMARCHAIS' ADTEKSAaiXS.— ' 
OOEZMAN SUSPENDED. — THE " CONPEONTATION." 

» 

THE ''great BERT&AND/' — MABIN THE ''GAZETIER 
DE FRANCE/'— A LETTER FROM THE AUTHOR OF 
"PAUL AND VIRGINIA.*' 

The Memorials of Beaumarchais' antagonists have 
become very rare. I procured them in order to get at 
the trae aspect of this contest. In reading them, we 
perceive more clearly to how great a degree the man 
they were prosecuting possessed the genius of obser- 
vation, with how much penetration he discerned, with 
what justness he reproduced the exact shade of plati- 
tude, cunning, or malice, which distinguished each of 
Ms enemies. It is seen, also, that, taken altogether, 
the moderation was onliis side ; that he did not begin 
to make desperate attacks, until he had been himself 
attacked beyond bounds and without shame. Thus, 
in his first Memorial he contents himself with expos- 
ing the facts clearly and precisely ; he discusses the 
question of right ; repels the accusation of Ooezman, 
but is very reserved in his language, and very chary 
of personalities. Hardly had he published his Me- 
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morial^ than fire forious adversaries mslied almost 
simultaneoiLsly npon him. It was not till then that 
he crossed swords, and took the oflTensiye with a 
rigour which went on increasing nntQ he had 
stretched on the ground the five champions^ whom 
we are about to pass hastily in review. 

The first who appears is Madame Gk)ezman4 who 
writes under her husband's dictation^ and throws at 
Beaumarchais' head a quarto of seventy-four pages^ 
bristling with law terms and Latin quotations. No- 
thing can be more heavy or more anomalous than 
this language uttered by a lawyer who assumes the 
mask of a woman, and says '' I have taken in all the 
facts of this case, as far as it is in the power of a 
woman to do so '/* or, " his recrimination must then be 
rejected, conformably to that law which I have heard 
dted, neganda est accusatis, licentia criminandiJ* 
Beaumarchais sums up the profound stupidity of this 
document very wittily, when he exclaims, '' An in- 
genuous woman is announced to me, and I am intro- 
duced to a German publicist/' But if the Memorial 
is ridiculous in form, it is in substance extremely 
violent. "My mind'' — it is thus that Madame 
Goezman commences — ''has been divided between 
astonishment, surprise, and horror, in reading the 
libel which M. Caron has just spread abroad. The 
audacity of the author astonishes, the number and 
atrocity of his impostures excite surprise, the idea he 
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gives of himself produces horror/' When it is re- 
flected that the honest lady who speaks thus has in 
her drawer the fifteen louis, the claiming of which 
excites her surprise^ her astonishment^ and her horror, 
one is inclined to excuse Beaumarchais for having in- 
dulged in some freedoms of speech in reference to 
h^.. It is well known^ however, with what a mixture 
of ironical politeness and clenching argument he re- 
futes, irritates, embarrasses, compliments, and con- 
founds Madame Goezman. Who has not burst into 
a laugh on reading the excellent comedy scene, in 
which he represents himself conversing with her be- 
fore the registrar? The scene is so amusing, that 
one is inclined to take it for an imaginary sketch ; it 
is nothing of the kind, however. The second Memo- 
rial, in which Madame Goezman replies to Beaumar- 
chsds' statement, answers completely to the idea he 
gives us of her. Here we have no longer the husband 
speaking, but the lady herself. The tone is quite that 
of a woman in a passion : '^ I reproached M. Caron," 
she says, " when I met him, with being an atrocious 
man, and known to be such. The epithet appears 
to have ofi^ended him, I must therefore justify it." 
She divides her Memorial into first, second, third 
atrocity, and after this beautiful division concludes in 
these words : " That was not sufficient for you, atro- 
cious man ; you dared in the presence of the com- 
missary, the registrar, and another person, to propose 
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that I should go over to your qide, to endeavour to 
render my husband odious in my sight. Your au- 
dacity extended even further, you dared to add. (why 
am I obliged to recal speeches as insolent as they are 
humiliating to me ?) — you dared to add, I say, that you 
would at last make me hear you *, that your attentions 
would one day be not displeasing to me ; that . • • • 
I dare not finish — I dare not call you what you are V* 
This display of feminine vanity in so important an 
affair gives a notion of Madame Goezman's strength 
of character. The amusing reply of Beaumarchais, 
when wisWng to reassure the alarmed modesty of 
his fair enemy, is known. In defending himself 
from the charge of having made, in presence of an 
austere registrar, pen in hand, observations of a 
nature that could only be indicated by dots, he re- 
minded her, that if in the first instance she called 
him an atrocious man, she only considered him 
bien malin, after he had addressed her in the fol- 
lowing terms : — '' I call upon you, Madame, to tell 
us instantly, without reflection and without prepara- 
tion, why you state in all your interrogatories that 
you are thirty, when your countenance contra- 
dicts you, and shows that you are only eighteen.** 
The judge, Goezman, the accuser, who conducted the 
whole affair, did not make his appearance personally 
until the middle of the suit ; he had reckoned upon a 
rapid and easy triumph; but the dispute became 
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complicated by the introdaction of facts^ wliich told 
very much against him. Beaumarchais, driven to 
extremities by the insinuation of poisonings and the 
accusation of forgery^ which the magistrate ven- 
tured to make in his wife's Memorials^ took re- 
prisals/and examined in hiij turn the life of Goezman. 
After proving that, in the pending law-suit, he had 
induced the bookseller, Lejay, to make a false affi- 
davity he discovered that some time previously, in 
order to conceal certain immoral conduct, Goezman 
had signed a certificate of baptism under a false name, 
and denounced him, in his turn, before the Parlia* 
ment as a forger. A public cry was raised against 
him, the Maupeou Parliament was obliged to decree 
the personal suspension of one of its members, and a 
coimcillor of the grand chamber was seen to com- 
bine the position of accuser with that of accused. 
The opening of his Memorial gives a very precise idea 
of the situation. " A cry has been raised,^' he says, 
^^ and an unfortunate combination of circumstances, 
together with the malicious pleasure of inculpating a 
magistrate at the present juncture, have instantly 
caused an infinity of echoes. The belief has spread like 
a secret contagion ; a storm has been formed, which 
has settled above my head,^' &c. If Goezman con- 
tinued to speak in this style he might inspire some 
interest; but, soon afterwards, he is seen getting 
into a passion/ and exhibits equal anger and bad. 
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feith toward* a man who had only defended himself 
from his attacks. At this period of the suit^ the 
conncillor, even if ve adopt the utterly improbable 
supposition that he had hitherto been deceived by 
his wife^ could no longer doubt that the latter had 
asked for^ received, and kept the fifteen louis. He 
must also have known very well that Beaumarchais had 
employed no corrupt artifice for transmitting them to 
her, other than that of accepting the intervention of 
an agent, who was representing her, and with whom 
phe alone was acquainted ; in spite of all this, he per- 
sisted «piore than ever in blackening his adversary's 
reputation, and, nevertheless, as he felt that his accu- 
sation (the venality of his wife once established) 
gave him an odious part to sustain, he concluded 
with false protestations of kindness, which his whole 
conduct disproved, and which only showed that he 
was conscious of being compromised. 

The influence of Beaumarchais' Memorials is seen 
even in the pleadings of Goezman. Following the 
example of Beaumarchais, whom he had reproached 
so much with unveiling to the public the mysteries of 
the tribunal, the councillor in his own turn vio- 
lated the established rules. We know how Beau- 
marchais excels in representing two suitors, plead- 
ing alternately before a magistrate, and examining 
one another face to face. Goezman now represents 
himself examining Beaumarchais: '^I called upon 
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liim/' he says^ ''to declare why^ on the following 
day, he made my wife the oflfer of a valuable jewel — 
lie wandered from, the question. Called upon to state 
why he made use of the word ' traiter^ in the let* 
ter he wrote to my wife — he wandered from the ques- 
tion/' And thus, with the words '' wandered from 
the question/' Ooezman ingeniously replaces his 
antagonist's replies. The process was convenient, 
and involved very little trouble ; but the public 
took the liberty of doubting whether Beaumarchais 
wandered away from the question so readily^ and 
laughed at Goezman while they were waiting for 
Beaumarchais to publish his account of the confron- 
tation. This confrontation was to form the subject of 
a sixth* Memorial, which was not drawn up — the de- 
cision, which was given soon afterwards, rendering it 
useless; but we may conjecture that it would have 
been very comic, from Goezman's own Memorial, for 
when he has to represent Beaumarchais examining 
him in his turn, the magistrate declines to go any frir- 
ther, *' that he may not have to reproduce a revolting 
.exhibition of audacity, and insolence;" he gives us, 
however, an excellent idea of it in the following little 
sketch : ^' He showed me, as he placed his two hands 

* Generally speaking, only four of Beaumarchais' Memorials, in 
connection with the Goezman affair, are known ; but there are five, 
including the supplement to the first, which, after the fourth, is the 
most interesting of all. . 
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together, a considerable hollow space between fhem^ 
which^ he said^ he could fill with the journals he 
had procured clandestinely that referred to my con« 
duct^ since my existence had become a matter of in- 
terest to him. I contented myself with telling him^ 
in a laughing manner, that, in a country where the 
Inquisition existed, I was sure he would hare made 
an excellent familiar; and that it was astonishing the 
Holy office had not retained him in Spain, where he 
had made such a glorious journey; but that, in 
France, where, to act as a spy on citizens, is a public 
crime, his little trade might take him, some day, 
a few hundred leagues away from Paris, in the direc- 
tion of the coast/' The judge's answer is not badly- 
turned; but it is not, perhaps, very magisterial, 
and appears to come from a man to whom the word 
'* Inquisition'' inspires some dread. 

The other three adversaries of Beaumarchais are 
not less usefol to him than the first ; one is a kind of 
speculative banker, named Bertrand, who had, first 
of all, acted on his behalf^ and had treated in his 
name with Madame Goezman's friend the bookseller. 
Alarmed at the accusation made by the councillor, 
and fearing to encounter his hatred, Bertrand, after 
in the first instance giving the true particulars, seemed 
disposed to take what appeared the stronger side, 
and was inclined to attack Beaumarchais, for the 
benefit of Madame Goezman. The first of Beaumar- 
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chais' MemoriaLs took liini up mildly and politely 
enough. Bertrand^ whose fear rendered him yery 
irritable against the accused^* replied in an insulting 
^aper» which bore this epigraph from the Psalms: 
'^ Jiidica mcy Deus, et disceme causam meam de 
ffente non sanctd, et db homine imquo et doloso ertie 
me" Beaumarchais could only take his revenge on 
the " great Bertrand/' by inflicting on him the cele- 
brity of ridicule. Here, as everywhere, the shades of 
character are perfectly rendered* In vain does Ber- 
trand attempt to deal blows of terrific force ; in vain 
does he compose phrases in the style of the toU 
lowing: ''A cynical rhetorician — a buffoon, an un- 
blushing sophist, a deceptive painter, who finds in 
his own soul the filth with which he tarnishes the 
garment of innocence, malevolent from necessity and 
from taste, his hard, vindictive, implacable heart — 
Uo^ ^^ i.. p™.g t^^. ^ .«.« 
feeling humanity without remorse/' Instead of re- 
turning rage for rage, Beaumarchais contented him- 
self with giving Bertrand's portrait : he depicts him 
as a chatterer, greedy of gain, vacillating, and at 
once timid and passionate, but more foolish even 
than malicious, such, in a word, as he exhibits him- 
self in the four grotesque Memorials, with which he 
has enriched this famous law-suit. 

The fourth champion who rushes headlopg at 
Beaumarchais, and is transfixed at the first thrust. 
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is a romance writer of tHe time, who was rather 
amusing in the funereal style, and who prided him- 

s 

self on having, to nse his own words, ''the ro- 
tundity of sentiment."* This was d'Amaud-Bacu- 
lard, who, to make himself agreeable to Goezman, 
wrote a letter, containing a false piece of information, 
and who, afler being very politely corrected in the 
first Memorial of Beaumarchais, replied as follows : 
'' Yes, I was on foot, and in the Rue de Conde I met 
M. Caron in his carriage, in his carriage ! " And as 
Beaumarchais had said that d'Amaud had a sombre 
expression, d'Amaud became indignant, and ex« 
claimed, " I had not a sombre expression, but I was 
deeply impressed : a sombre expression only becomes 
those persons who are ruminating crime, who are 
labouring to stifle remorse, and to do &esh injury. 
« . • Such persons may be followed step by step 
in their countenances ; they are marching towards the 
eruption. • • . There are hearts in which I 
shudder to read; I measure within them all the 
sombre depths of JieU. At such a time I exclaim : 
' Thou sleepest, Jupiter ! Of what use, then, are thy 
thunderbolts ? ' '' 

It is seen that if d'Amaud in his turn does no harm, 
it is not for want of good will. It will, perhaps, be in<* 
teresting to reproduce here the answer of Beaumar- 
chais ; it will be seen with what justice he gives every 

* L'emhonpoiwt du seatimetU, 
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one what he deserves^ and what a charming serenity 
he displays in the contest. He commences by repro- 
ducing d'Amaud's phrase in reference to the car- 
riage : — 

*" In his carriage/ you repeat, with a large note of adnura- 
tion. Would not any one think, afler the sad ' Yes, I was 
on foot,* and the large note of admiration which runs after 
my carriage, that you were the very personification of 
envy ; but I, who know you to be a good sort of man, am 
aware, that your phrase, 'in his carriage,' does not mean 
that you were sorry to see me in my carriage, but only sorry 
that I did not see you in yours. 

''But console yourself. Sir; the carnage in which I was 
riding had already ceased to belong to me when you saw me 
in it. The Count de La Blache had had it seized with all 
the rest of my property : men, entitled a hautes armes, with 
blue coats, cartouche belts, and muskets of menacing aspect, 
were keeping their eyes on it at my house, together with the 
whole of my furniture ; and, in order to cause you, in spite of 
myself, the mortification of seeing me in my carriage, I had 
been obliged, the same day, to undergo that of soliciting from 
the huissiers, with my hat in one hand and a crown-piece in 
the other, permission to make use of it, which, if you will 
allow me to say so, I did every morning ; and whilst I am 
now speaking to you with so much tranquillity the same dis- 
tress still exists in my house. 

"How unjust people are! They envy and hate a man 
whom they think happy, and who would frequently give 
something to be in the place of the pedestrian who detests 
him on account of his carriage. Myself, for example — can 
anything be more calculated than my present situation to 
throw me into a state of despair P But I am something like the 
cousin of Heloise : I may weep as much as I like, a laugh is 

VOL. II. H 
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sure to escape on one side or the other. That is what ren- 
ders me so kind towards yoa. My philosophy consists in 
being, if possible, satisfied with myself, and in leaving" the 
rest to go on as it may please God." 

It was by passages such as the above, which 
abound in the Memorials against Goezman, tha 
Beaumarchais managed to destroy the prejudices 
which had been spread against him in the public 
mind, to disarm the envious, convert the hostile, 
enlist the indifferent on his behalf, and interest 
every one in his cause. The page which I have just 
quoted appears to me one of the best as regards its 
naturalness, and the facility and variety of the nuances, 
above all if we add to it the following lines, which 
complete his answer to d' Amaud, and, after the honey, 
give us the sting : " Forgive me. Sir, if I have Hot an- 
swered, in a letter addressed to yourself alone, all the 
insults in your Memorial ; forgive me if, after you have 
measured in my heart the sombre depths of hell, and 
cried out : ' Thou steepest , Jupiter; of what usey then, 
are thy thunderbolts ? ' — I have replied but lightly to 
so much inflation | forgive me, you have been a school- 
boy no doubt, and you know that the best filled bal- 
loon only requires the prick of a pin/' 

Of all Beaumarchais' adversaries, the one he has 
treated worst in his Memorials, the one against whom 
his pen is more often carried away to excess, is the 
journalist Marin; but it must also be said that^ of 
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all his enemies^ this one^ if not the most yiolent in 
words^ was at least the most underhand, the most 
perfidiously venomous in his insinuations^ and con- 
sequently the most irritating. When we read Marin's 
papers^ we understand and excuse the fierceness of 
Beaumarchais« He was one of those litterateurs 
without talent^ * who^ unable to become some one, 
endeavour obstinately to become something, and oc- 
casionally succeed by making a great stir in gaining a 
sort of position ; but as their reputation is based upon 
nothing, has no foundation^ either literary or 
morale it totters and crumbles to pieces at the first 
shock. In the first instance a schoolmaster^ Marin 
had afterwards obtained the lucrative privilege of 
publishing the "Gazette de France/' in which he 
brought those paragraphs to perfection, to which the 
nantle of an inmate of the poultry yard is at present 
applied, and which were then called marinades.^ 
He was moreover the censor^ the head of the office 
of printed books^ and the agent of the Chancellor 
Maupeou for the composition and distribution of 

* A "History of tlie Sultan Sala^," written by him, is in ex- 
istence : we have not read it ; but to be able to affirm, without scruple 
that he was destitute of talent, it is suffident to read his Memorials 
against Beaumarchais, which are detestable, and some of his articles 
in the "Gazette de France," which are often quoted, with reason, by 
the Miscellanies of the time, as models of platitude. 

t Marin introduced his taste for invention, even into semi-official 
documents. Thus, in a pretended census of the population, he had 

H 2 
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pamphlets intended to support the new Parliaments. 
It was asserted that^ as he liked to have several 
strings to his bow^ he also circulated secretly the 
pamphlets of Maupeou*s adversaries^ which were very 
much in request and very much prohibited. He 
also passed, with or without reason, for an usurer, 
and for the director of news-offices, at which defama- 
tion was sold on the most reasonable terms. In 
a word, he was one of those publicists whose race 
has not perhaps entirely disappeared. He was, 
nevertheless, a sufficiently influential kind of per- 
sonage for Voltaire to think, on one of his days 
of good humour, of proposing him as a candidate 
for the Academy : " The Gaillards,*' he writes to 
Duclos, December 22, 1770, "the Delilles, the La 
Harpes, are in the lists, and they have genuine quali- 
fications ; but if it is true that there will be some 
difficulty about the election of one of them, I recom- 

almost doubled the figures. In allusion to this the following epigram 
about him was written : — 

D'une gazette ridicule 
B^actenr fitnx, sot et credule, 
Qui, bravant le sens et le godt 
Nous racontes sans nul scrupule 
Des contes k dormir debout, 
A ton denombrement immense. 
Pour que Ton put ajouter foi, 
II faudrait qn'^ ta ressemblance 
Chaque individu f(it en France 
Soudain aussi double que toi. 
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mend very earnestly to your notice M. Marin^ who 
joins to his talents the merit of continually rendering 
services to literary men/' 

The little services which Marin rendered to Vol- 
taire consisted in introducing, in his capacity of 
head of the office of printed books^ the works of the 
philosopher of Ferney, which were printed abroad and 
prohibited in France^ and which Marin himself hawked 
about in the principal houses of the country. This did 
not prevent him from sending^ by way of example, 
from time to time, to the galleys, poor wretches of 
hawkers, who were guilty of the same offence as him- 
self. For the rest, it is edifying to observe Voltaire 
in his relations with this obliging correspondent. It 
can be seen How little inclination he had for espous- 
ing a desperate cause ; for, after caressing ^nd flatter- 
ing Marin before his misfortunes, he denied him and 
repelled him in an outrageous manner, directly Beau- 
marchais' Memorials had made him a sort of infected 
sheep. Marin lived; at first, on sufficiently good 
terms with the author of " Eugenie.*' On hearing 
of the criminal action, which Goezman was institut- 
ing against him, he had interfered, under pretext of 
arranging the affair ; but, in the hope of pleasing the 
Chancellor Maupeou, he aimed at nothing less than 
rescuing M. and Madame Ooezman at BeaumarchaLs' 
expense, and in the following manner. — It will be 
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remembered^ that what constituted all the strength 
of the accuser was the false declaration which he 
had caused Lerjay the bookseller to sign. To force 
the bookseller to confess the truth, Seaumarchais 
depended on the evidence of Bertrand the banker^ 
who had negotiated the matter in his name, iTfith 
Lejay; now Bertrand^ who had first of all contra- 
dicted Lejay^ was Marin's intimate friend^ and it was 
under his influence that^ fearing the effects of a 
contest with a member of the Parliament^ he first 
turned round on the main question of the fifteen 
louis which had been asked for^ received, and kept 
by Madame Goezman. While he at the same time 
urged Bertrand to retract, Marin said to Beaumar- 
chais : '^ Do not let us speak of these fifteen louis, I 
will settle the affair; Lejay alone will be sacrificed/' 
But after Lejay had been sacrificed, and Bertrand 
had retracted, Beaumarchais would have been left at 
Goezman's discretion, and such was, in his opinion, 
the object of the officious journalist. ^^Tliis ma- 
noeuvre,'' said he, employing the language of Rabelais, 
'' was the ^joh. petit cotUelet avec lequel I'ami Marin 
entendait tout doulcettement m^igorgiUer* '^ 

In his first Memorial, Beaumarchais had contented 
himself with warding off the blow aimed by Marin. 
He did not introduce anything personal or insulting 
into his statement of facts. Maiin, convinced, like 
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Bertrand and d^Amaud^ that the accused was lost, 
and that the best means of imposing silence upon him 
was by frightening him, replied in one of the most 
insulting Memorials. While Bertrand the specula- 
tor borrowed his epigraph from the Psalms, Marin 
the journalist, who had written a history of Saladin, 
and doubtless prided himself on being an orientalist, 
displayed at the top of his paper a Persian maxim 
from the Poet Sadi : " Give not thy rice to the 
serpent, for the serpent will sting thee/^ Beaumar- 
chais is the serpent; but Beaumarchais will soon 
prove, in his own way, that it is Marin, ^' who instead 
of giving his rice to the serpent, takes its skin, 
envelops himself in it, and crawls with as much 
ease as if he had never done anything else in his 
life/' To sign his first Memorial, conjointly with 
himself, as the law demanded, Beaumarchais had 
only been able to find a poor, obscure advocate, 
named Malb£te. Marin, who aims at wit, takes 
advantage of the circumstance, and opens with the 
following sentence : ^' A libel has been distributed at 
all the gates of Paris, and sold publicly, bearing the 
signature, Beaumarchais-MalbSte/' This was neat 
enough, but it was imprudent ; for the journalist, in 
making this point; was venturing upon a kind of 
war, in which his adversary was an acknowledged 
master. Accordingly, a reply in the same tone, 
but with more smartness, was not long coming. 
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" The Gazetier de France complains of the falseness 
of the calumnies circulated in a paper which he says 
is signed Beaumarchais-MalbStej and he undertakes 
to justify himself by a little manifesto, signed Mann, 
qui finest pas Malbite." 

If Marines Memorials were merely full of plati- 
tudes, Beaumarchais might be taxed with cruelty in 
his replies, but they are full of a hypocritical ma- 
lice, which is revolting. Marin assumes the air of a 
sensitive man, deploring the ingratitude of an old 
friend. In allusion to the La Blache law-suit, which 
Beaumarchais had just lost, he expresses himself as 
follows: ''He lost this action, which compromised 
80 remarkably his honour and his fortune; he in- 
formed me of this mishap, I was affected by it, 
and hastened to offer him in his prison the only 
aid which was in my power-that of sympathising 
with him ancl consoling him. He at last obtained 
his liberty, came to thank me for my attention, 
and, although there were several persons at my 
house, behaved with his usual indiscretion, and 
allowed himself to make remarks, which were more 
than imprudent, both against his reporter, against 

his opponent, and against ^^ (The 

worthy Marin here puts several dots : which means 
against the Parliament and against the Govern^ 
ment.) He then continues as follows : '' I was hurt 
by it on account of my friendship, of which I thought 
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him worthy, and I reproached him with it/' This, 
it is seen, was political denunciation, effected basely 
by means of insinuation and reticence. Denuncia- 
tions of this kind abound in Marin's Memorials : 
'^ Ah, if I was capable of taking advantage of those 
effusions which friendship explains, pardons, and 

forgets - (Here come points again.) 

^^ He does not remember, then, the conversation he 
held at my house and elsewhere, in the presence of 
several witnesses, and which would procure him a 
punishment somewhat more severe than that which 
he may incur from the decision in the present 
case/' Kind and sensitive Marin ! the punishment 
by which Beaumarchais is threatened is omnia citra 
mortem ! In another Memorial, indeed, he says with 
naivete, ''When the calumny circulated in a libel 
injures the reputation of an honest citizen, those who 
are its authors ought to be subjected to the severest 
punishments ; often even to capital punishment" 
Accordingly, he takes care to repeat, incessantly, that 
Beaumarchais speaks of ministers and persons in 
office with a boldness to be punished; that he 
attacks the church and the magistracy ; that if he, 
Marin, were not too kind to profit by his advantages, 
he could prove with the greatest facility that his 
adversary had committed atrocious crimes, and that 
he was the worst of reprobates ; " but it is not," he 
' says, " in my disposition to do evil to my own 
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enemies.'' This perfidious attitude of a man, who 
endeavours to stab men firom behind while pretend- 
ing to spare them, excited the indignation of the 
public, who were observing the contest; and when 
Beaumarchais was seen to advance resolutely against 
the sycophant, to attack him face to face, and over- 
whelm him with rapid atid vigorous blows^ he was 
applauded furiously; he was even pardoned, when, 
after he had felled him, he trampled him under-foot 
without mercy. 

Every one has read the fine opening of the fourth 
Memorial, the most remarkable of all, in which the 
author, discovering the means of reviving, with more 
harm than ever, a subject which seemed exhausted, 
imagines Providence saymg to him, " I am that by 
which everything is ; without me you would not exist ; 
I endowed you with a healthy and robust body, in 
which I placed a most active mind ; you know with 
what profusion I have poured feeling into your heart 
and gaiety into your disposition; but, full' as you 
are of the happiness of thinking, of feeling, you would 
be too happy without some grief to counterbalance 
your good fortune : accordingly, you are to be over- 
whelmed beneath innumerable calamities, torn to 
pieces by a thousand enemies, deprived of your 
liberty and your goods, accused of robbery, forgery, 
bribery, and calumny, to groan beneath the oppro- 
brium of a criminal prosecution, to be bound in the 
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chains of a judicial sentence^ attacked at every point 
of your existence by the most absurd rumours^ and 
throvm upon the public^ for a considerable time^ for it 
to canvas your character and decide whether you are 
not the vilest of men, or only an honest citizen." 
Beaumarchais prostrates himself, submits humbly 
to the decrees of Providence, begs that he may 
be granted at least such enemies as may exercise his 
courage without confounding him, and starts from 
this point to pass them once more in review and 
give their portraits in full. We will only quote the 
paragraphs in which he asks Providence to give him 
Marin for his enemy. "I should desire/' he says, 
*' the intellect of this man to be heavy and dull ; I 
should desire his stupid malice to have long procured 
for him two things, which until his time had been 
considered incompatible : pubUc hatred and public 
contempt. I would ask, above all, that, unfaith- 
ful to his acquaintances, ungrateful to his friends, 
odious to authors in his censorship, nauseating to 
readers in his writings, terrible to borrowers in 
his usury, hawking about forbidden books, acting as 
a spy on persons who receive him into their society, 
plundering strangers who entrust their affairs to him, 
tyrannising over unfortunate booksellers in order to 
enrich himself, he shoiild be such a man, that in pub- 
Uc opinion it would be sufficient to be accused by 
him in order to be presumed honest, to be supported by 
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him in order to be at once suspected: give me 
Marin/' 

The reader will, perhaps, not be displeased to hear 
what Marin thought of this passage. He called upon 
the Parliament for the author's head, not exactly on 
account of the insult offered to himself: he is too 
disinterested to care about that : but because M. 
Caron ^'insults the Divinity by a shocking impre- 
cation and an impious jest." At the end of his 
petition, he lays particular stress on the ^' sacrilegious 
prayer offered up by M. Caron to the Divinity, in 
which he asks him to co-operate with him in the 
commission of crimes. It is a licence," he adds, " of 
which there has been no example since the existence 
of the monarchy." In this manner Marin justifies 
his adversary in applying to him Boileau's two verses 
on Cotin : 

'' Qui m^prise Marin n*eBtime point son roi, 
Et n'a, selon Marin, ni Dieu, ni foi, ni loi." 

The second portrait of Marin, which is found in 
the same Memorial, is more fuUy developed and more 
highly coloured ; but it is exaggerated, and in some 
parts borders upon bad taste. Beaumarchais allows 
himself to get intoxicated by the applause of the pub- 
lic, and appeals too much to it."^ The fact is, the un- 

• The Provencal intt^rrogation, ques-ct-eo ? (what is that ?) which 
terminates the second portrait of Marin the Proven9al, and which 
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fortunate "Gazetier de France'' came out of the 
struggle mortally wounded ; he never recovered from 
it. Wherever he showed himself he was assailed 
with ridicule. All the little theatres profited by 
the vogue of the caricatures which were directed 
against him.^ Before long the ministry^ enlightened 

was, it appears, his favourite expressioD, was considered so amusing 
by the Dauphine, afterwards the Queen Marie-Antoinette, who con« 
stantly repeated it, that her milliner determined to give the name of 
ques'CHfo to a new head-dress oonsistmg of a plume of feathers*, which 
women wore on the top of the head. *' This head-dress," says Bachau- 
mont, *' perpetuates the opprohrium of Marin, who is mocked even in 
costume." 

* Let us quote, in reference to this suhject^ an unpublished letter 
from a man who had much celebrity in the eighteenth century as a 
burlesque writer, which induces me to give him a place in a note. It 
proceeds from the famous Taconet, who was an author and actor at 
the "Theatre de Nicolet," and who, on sending to Beaumarchais 
one of his pieces, wrote him the following letter, which shows at 
the same time the licence of the little theatres of the day, and the 
lively scmsation which the Gro@zman law-suit was producing in all 
classes of society : — ** This, Sir," writes Taconet» " is the motive 
which induces me to take the liberty of offering you my little piece. — 
The actor whe played the coachman in it having arrived at the inter- 
rogation, En veau 1 (p. 8), added to his part, * En veau Marin !' which 
was much applauded ; and the same thing occurred when he came to 
the word, ' vachey and said ' JEn vache Goeztnan,' affecting to speak 
German, in allusion to the Swiss cows, whose milk has acquired a 
great reputation, above all, since the journalists have spoken of it. 
The piece went on as far as the fourth scene^ in which Lisette says — 

** ' Mon cher Guillot, laissons ces mauvais caracteres ;' 

" The actress added, 
' Les Marins ne sont pas faits pour etre sur terre.' 
The idea is not bad ; as for the rhyme, it is not correct by more 
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apparently as to some of his misdeeds^ deprived 
him of all his places^ and his fall was as rapid as his 
elevation. However^ as he had contrived to gain 
money^ he took the philosophical resolution of with- 
drawing to his native place^ La Ciotat,* where he 
bought the office of Lieutenant-General of the Ad- 
miralty. After the revolution, when the recollection 
of his disgrace had been effaced by far more impor- 
tant events, he returned to Paris, where he died in 
1809, in the ninetieth year of his age — the father of 
literature. He had still time to see the first general 
edition of the works of his terrible enemy appear. 
He, doubtless, did not deserve all the disagreeable 
results which ensued from his dispute with Beaumar- 
chais; it is always necessary to allow on each side 
something for exaggeration, and even for calumny, 
in these desperate duels with the pen, which happily 
are scarcely tolerated in the present state of society ; 
but it is very certain that Marin took the initiative 
in the insult, and if the polemics of his adversary 
sometimes shock our taste, in his own he often appears 
in the sinister character of informer and hypocrite, 
which renders him far from interesting. 
Amongst all the unfavourable testimony, i^ainst 

than one letter. Moreoyer, there is no 9 in Marin, consequently, as a 
celebrated man has said, 'all is welL' I hope, Sir, that you will for* 
give my importtmity ; I had no intention bat that of declaring myself 
most respectfully, &c. "Tacows/* 

* In the Bouches-dn-Bhdne. 
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dassificaticHi, and wbkii eoald ao 

>rrowed then, than diejr eoold 1 

uat^ since Marin's ridkralaas hjpocheas 

limes been iqvodnoed, and iiace I hai« bc&te 

the roug^ oo^ tiiemaehes of Bcamsaickais' 

rial, I will enter into some detaik aa to the 

in which thej woe coo^oacd. We are panted as 

finding, in M. Sainte-Beave's « Pait-Bo^" ^^rt 

particnlais r e sp ec tin g the c omp ua iu on of the "Pm- 

Uncial Letters.'' The If^nrw^y ^aiut GooBaa, 

although <^ a leas elefated diaraeter^ aie not without 

some analogy to F^acaPa edehiated woifc, as to the 

composition, the pahheatian, and the cffixt prodnccd. 

Like the '^Pnmncial Lettm," thej cmltace a great 

variety rf subjects. Indqmdentfy of the pictures 

of manners, the portiaitB, and the peaonal ^•^^^ 

^e meet with dis cn ssinn s on prifate and poUic 

rights, aigoments on legal pointa, strictnres on the 

organisalion of the tribonals of the pexiod, historic 

and poUtical views; th^ eren contain adiwrtation 

on baptism, in which Beanmaidiais qnotea ICarens 

AureKus and TertnlKan, and ^>>nnnrs tiie aeroe 

style appropriate to the snlgect, while he eicoies 

Wmself for bemg obliged to derote, as he says, his 

^qual and profane pen to -o weighty a question ; 

tliere is everything, in fine, in these Memorials, 

tbere is eren a litfle snrgery, if only in the setting 

forth of the amusing theory abont B^toand's ' " 

^OL. II, 
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apparently as to some of his misdeeds^ depriTed 
him of all his places, and his fall was as rapid as his 
elevation. However, as he had contrived to gain 
money, he took the philosophical resolution of with- 
drawing to his native place. La Ciotat,* where he 
bought the office of Lientenant-Gteneral of the Ad- 
miralty. After the revolution, when the recollection 
of his disgrace had been effaced by far more impor- 
tant events, he returned to Paris, where he died in 
1809, in the ninetieth year of his age — the father of 
literature. He had still time to see the first general 
edition of the works of his terrible enemy appear. 
He, doubtless, did not deserve all the disagreeable 
results which ensued from his dispute with Beaumar- 
chais; it is always necessary to allow on each side 
something for exaggeration, and even for calumny, 
in these desperate duels with the pen, which happily 
are scarcely tolerated in the present state of society ; 
but it is very certain that Marin took the initiative 
in the insult, and if the polemics of his adversary 
sometimes shock our taste, in his own he often appears 
in the sinister character of informer and hypocrite, 
which renders him far fix)m interesting. 
Amongst all the unfiEkvourable testimony, against 

than one letter. Moreorer, there is no 9 in Marin, consequently, as a 
celebrated man has said, 'all is well.' I hope, Sir, that yon will for* 
give my importunity ; I had no intention bat that of declaring myielf 
most respectfully, &c. "Tacosm." 

• In the Bouches-du-BIidne. 
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him contained in the packet relating to the Ooezman 
law-suit^ there is one document which deserves 
special mention^ on account of the interest attached 
to the name of the witness. In his third Memorial^ 
Beaumaxchais^ opposing to the eulogiums which 
Marin bestows on himself the complaints of various 
other persons, said to him— r" Would you dare to 
depend on the testimony of M. de Saint-P., who for 
five years has been pining under the misfortune of 
having empowered you to represent him in an arbi- 
tration case ; and who does not cease to call upon 
the ministry for vengeance on you ?*' 

This Saint'P, is no other than Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre, who was then vegetating in Paris, poor and 
unknown, and who, having been injured by Marin^ 
replied to Beaumarchais' questions, in reference to 
that journalist, by an unpublished letter, from which 
I extract the following passage : — 

" I pity you, Sir, for having found, across your path, a 
man so profoundly perfidious, and who can derive special 
power from an Inspector of Police,, his friend, named 

d'H^mery I hope, for the public wel&re, for my own 

repose, and for the advantage of literature, that your affair 
may have the ejQTect of throwing light on the proceedings of 
these people. It appears that I am wanted to offer my aid as 
an avenger ; but I repeat, Sir, I have thrown myself upon 
the justice and the scrupulous honour of M. de Sartines. The 
day he opens his mouth to me, I wiU speak in the least 
obscure term's, and it will be impossible not to recognise the 
characteristics of the honourable man and the good citizen 
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apparently as to some of his misdeeds, deprired 
him of all Mb places, and his fall was as rapid aa bia 
elevation. However, as he had contrived to gain 
money, he took the philosophical resolution of vith- 
dravring to his native place. La Ciotat,* where he 
bought the ofiSce of Lieatenant-Qeneral of the Ad- 
miralty. After the revolution, when the recollection 
of his disgrace had been efiaced by far more impor- 
tant events, he retnmed to Faris, where he died in 
1809, in the ninetieth year of His age — the father of 
literature. He had still time to see the first general 
edition of the works of his terrible enemy appear. 
He, doubtless, did not deserve all the disagreeable 
resolts which ensued from his dispute with Beaamajr- 
chEue; it is always necessary to allow on each side 
something for exaggeration, and even for calonmy, 
in these desperate duels with the pen, which happily 
are scarcely tolerated in the present state of sodety ; 
but it is very certain that Marin took the initiative 
in the insult, and if the polemics of his adversary 
sometimes shock out taste, in his own he often appears 
in the sinister character of informer and hypocrite, 
which renders him far from interesting. 

Amongst all the unfavourable testimony against 

tiiflu one letter. Moreover, tliere !e no i in Ilariu, coneeqnently, at b 
celebrated man hss sbid, 'allis weD.' I hope. Sir, that joa will finv 
give mj importanity ; I bad no intentkn but that cf deda)^ mjnif 
most respectfUly, Ac. " TiOCOriT." 

* In the Bonches.dn-BliSne. 
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liim contained in the packet relating to the Goezman 
law-suit, there is one document which deserves 
special mention, on account of the interest attached 
to the name of the witness. In his third Memorial, 
Beaumarchais, opposing to the eulogiums which 
Marin bestows on himself the complaints of various 
other persons, said to him— :" Would you dare to 
depend on the testimony of M. de Saint-P., who for 
five years has been pining under the misfortune of 
having empowered you to represent him in an arbi- 
tration case ; and who does not cease to call upon 
the ministry for vengeance on you ?'' 

This Saint-P. is no other than Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre, who was then vegetating in Paris, poor and 
unknown, and who, having been injured by Marin, 
replied to Beaumarchais' questions, in reference to 
that journalist, by an unpublished letter, &om which 
I extract the following passage : — 

** I pity you, Sir, for having foxmd, across your path, a 
man bo profoundly perfidious, and who can derive special 
power &om an Inspector of Police^ his friend, named 
d'H^mery. .... I hope, for the public wel&re, for my own 
repose, and for the advantage of literature, that your affair 
may have the effect of throwing light on the proceedings of 
these people. It appears that I am wanted to offer my aid as 
an avenger ; but I repeat. Sir, I have thrown myself upon 
the justice and the scrupulous honour of M. de Sartines. The 
day he opens his mouth to me, I wiU speak in the least 
obscure term's, and it will be impossible not to recognise the 
characteristics of the honourable man and the good citizen 
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apparently as to some of his misdeeds, depriTed 
him of all his places, and his fall was as rapid as his 
elevation. However, as he had contrived to gain 
money, he took the philosophical resolution of with- 
drawing to his native place. La Ciotat,* where he 
bought the office of Lieutenant-Greneral of the Ad- 
miralty. After the revolution, when the recollection 
of his disgrace had been effaced by far more impor- 
tant events, he returned to Paris, where he died in 
1809, in the ninetieth year of his age — the father of 
literature. He had stiQ time to see the first general 
edition of the works of his terrible enemy appear. 
He, doubtless, did not deserve all the disagreeable 
results which ensued from his dispute with Beaumar- 
chaisj it is always necessary to allow on each side 
something for exaggeration, and even for calumny, 
in these desperate duels with the pen, which happily 
are scarcely tolerated in the present state of society ; 
but it is very certain that Marin took the initiative 
in the insult, and if the polemics of his adversary 
sometimes shock our taste, in his own he often appears 
in the sinister character of informer and hypocrite, 
which renders him far from interesting. 
Amongst all the unfavourable testimony, against 

than one letter. Moreover, there is no « in Marin, consequently, as a 
celebrated man has said, 'all is well.' I hope, Sir, that yon will for* 
give my importunity ; I had no intention bat that of declaring myself 
most respectfully, &c **Taookbt" 

* In the Bonches-dn-Bhdne. 
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him contained in the packet relating to the Goezman 
law-suit^ there is one document which deserves 
special mention^ on account of the interest attached 
to the name of the witness. In his third Memorial^ 
Beaumaxchais, opposing to the eulogiums which 
Marin bestows on himself the complaints of various 
other persons, said to him— :" Would you dare to 
depend on the testimony of M. de Saint- P., who for 
five years has been pining under the misfortune of 
having empowered you to represent him in an arbi- 
tration case ; and who does not cease to call upon 
the ministry for vengeance on you ?" 

This Saint-P. is no other than Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre, who was then vegetating in Paris, poor and 
unknown, and who, having been injured by Marin^ 
replied to Beaumarchais^ questions, in reference to 
that journalist, by an unpublished letter, from which 
I extract the following passage : — 

'* I pity yon, Sir, for having found, across yonr path, a 
man so profoundly perfidious, and who can derive special 
power &om an Inspector of Police^ his friend, named 
d'H^mery . .... I hope, for the public welfsure, for my own 
repose, and for the advantage of Hterature, that your affair 
may have the effect of throwing light on the proceedings of 
these people. It appears that I am wanted to offer my aid as 
an avenger ; but I repeat. Sir, I have thrown myself upon 
the justice and the scrupulous honour of M. de Sartines. The 
day he opens his mouth to me, I will speak ia the least 
obscure term's, and it will be impossible not to recognise the 
characteristics of the honourable man and the good citizen 
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.*' WhAt Ib marked out at the bottom of the fourth page, 
appears absolutely snperflaoas and disfraetiiig.* 

" What is marked out in the fifth, might have been written 
by Bacnlard ; the exordium is considered too long. We are 
all agreed that at all events this paragraph ought to be 
shortened. 

- " The first paragraph of the seyenth page does not appear 
clear unless you mark outpour hienprouver ce queje rCaifait 
qu'avancer, and substitute in that ctae, ne plus revenir instead 
of me iaire. The sentence will then be as follows :— >' What re- 
mains for me to doP To say no more about what I have 
proved, to prove what I have only advanced, and to reply 
in short to a number of Memorials, &c.' " 

Beaumarchais takes advantage^ in the most docile 
manner, of all these criticisms ; accordingly his Me- 
\ morialsagainst Ooezraan, if from the nature of the sub- 

ject they do not oflfer all the interest of *' The Barber of 
Seville " and " The Marriage of Figaro/* are neverthe- 
less, as regards style, the most remarkable of all his 
works, and those in which the fine qualities of the 
writer are most free from any admixture of faults. 
There are some passages of a most finished perfec- 
tion. At a later period, after his great successes on 
the stage, Beaumarchais became less accessible to cri- 
ticism. We shall see the consequences in the Komman 
law-suit. During the period at which we have at pre- 
sent arrived, he turned everything to account, even 

* It appears .that his friends went so far as to take the liberty 
of marking oat, proyiuonally, whatever displeased them in his 
manuscript. 
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the prose of his sister Julie: for instance^ they 
composed together that passage in the Memorials, 
which is sometimes quoted with reason as one of 
the most graceful, in which the writer replies to 
th^ attacks of Madame Ooezman on the subject 
of the birth and profession of his father; the original 
text, instead of being too copious, as was generally the 
case, was, on the contrary, somewhat barren :•— 

"I confess," replied Beaumarchais, " that nothing can ab- 
solye me from the yery grave reproach which you address to 
me of being the son of my father : it is true I know of 
no other for whom I would change him. . But I am too well 
acqiLainted with the yalne of time, which he taught me to 
measure, to lose it in taking up such insipidities." 

Julie thinking, no doubt, that this was deficient in 
colour, suggested a different treatment and wrote the 
passage with her own hand twice over, on a sepa- 
rate sheet of paper : — 

" You commence," writes Julie, *' this masterpiece, by re- 
proaching me with the profession of my father, with his having 
been a ioaichmaher : Oh ! what excellent humour. And you 
fought U is said with Marin, in order to rob him of this point, 
which he had appropriated. * Well, Monsieur and Madame, 
it is true that to several other branches of commerce he united 

* The free turn of Julie's style is at onoe reoognised ; but the tone 
was here too familiar, and it will be seen that Beaumarcbais sup- 
pressed, very justly, the italicised portion of the sentence. 
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a sufficiently great celebrity in the art of watchmaking : forced 
to submit to condemnation on this point, I confess, with grief, 
that nothing can absolve me from the very grave reproach 
which you address to me of being the son of my father ; bat 
I pau^ ; for tiay, I perceive that he is behind me reading 
what I write, and he smiles while he embraces me, as if de- 
lighted that I belonged to him.'' 

It is evident thiat the original sketch has acquired 
colour and animation under Julie's pen ; her brother 
has only to give it the final touchy and he does so very 
cleverly^ for here is the text as it at last stood, and 
as it was published : — 

'* You spoil this masterpiece by reproaching me with the 
profession of my ancestors. Alas I Madame, it is too true 
that the last of all of them united to several other branches 
of oonunerce a sufficiently great celebrity in the art of watch- 
making. Forced to submit to condemnation on this point, I 
confeu, with grief, that nothing can absolve me from the 
very Just reproach, which you address to me, of being the 

sonof my father But I pause, for I perceive that 

he is behind me, looking at what I write, and he smiles as he 
embraces me. O you, who reproach me with my father, 
you have no idea of his generous heart. In truth, watch- 
making apart, I know of none for whom I would change him. 
But I am too well acquainted with the value of time, which 
he taught me to measure, to lose it in taking up such insipi- 
dities." 

The picture thus completed and re-touched is 
perfect as regards tone and shade, but it is incon- 
testable that the happiest idea came from Julie. Per- 
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hapS; also, this idea had been inspired by old M. Caron 
himself, whom we can imagine, naturally enough, as* 
sisting at the composition and putting his white head 
over the shoulders of the pair. This passage is other- 
vnae almost the only one in which the style of another 
person is mixed up, to a certain extent, with that of 
Beaumarchais. The Memorials, then, are entirely 
his own. What he borrows from Julie even does not 
count; for, in appropriating his sister's wit, Beau- 
marchais could still say, that it was all in the family. 

It now only remains for us to endeavour to repre- 
sent the attitude of the public in this struggle be- 
tween a private individual and a detested parliament, 
which they identified with Ooezman. In reckoning 
on the assistance he might derive firom circumstances, 
the intrepid suitor had not been wrong. After the 
appearance of this second Memorial, his cause had 
become, as was said at the time, the cause of the na- 
tion, and he found himself the object of a per- 
petually increasing sympathy. This was kept up 
by the very duration of the contest, the result of 
which was retarded by a variety of incidents, and 
delayed for seven months, from August 1773, till 
February 1774. During these seven months, in the 
absence of more important events^ the eyes of all 
Paris, France, we may even say Europe, were fixed 
upon Beaumarchais and his law-suit. 

It is known with what ardent curiosity and interest 
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Voltaire followed this affair from his retreat at Femey . 
Althotigli he had at first sided with the chancellor 
Maupeou^ he now deserted the ministerial flag, and 
underwent the influence of Beaumarchais' Memorials: 

" What a man P' he writes to D'Alembert ; " he 
unites everything— humour^ seriousness, argument, 
gaiety, force, pathos, every kind of eloquence, and he 
seeks for none, and he confounds all his adversaries, 
and he gives lessons to his judges. His naivete en- 
chants me. I 6)rgive him his imprudence and his 
petulance.'' 

" 1 am afraid,'' he says elsewhere, " that this bril- 
liant, hare-brained fellow is at bottom right in spite 
of every one. What roguery, oh heaven ! What 
horrors I What degradation in the country ! What 
a shock for the Parliament ! " ^ The phlegmatic 
Horace Walpole, although less affected than Voltaire, 
also yields to the influence of the Memorials. ^' I 
have received," he writes, to Madame da Deffand, 
'^ Beaumarchais' 'Memorials;' I am at the third 
volume, and they amuse me very much. The man 
is very skilful ; he reasons correctly, and has a great 

* Vide Voltaire's oorrespondenoe from Dec. 1773 to April 1774^ in 
which he speaks incessantly of Beaumarchais. If La Harpe is to be 
believed, he even thought of him so much as to experience some 
jealousy, for he is said to have written as follows, in reference to the 
Memorials: — *'They exhibit much wit; I think, however, that more 
is required to write ' Zaire and M^rope.' ** This sentence, quoted by 
La Haroe, is not found in the nublished correspondence. 
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deal of wit ; his pleasantry is sometimes yery good . 
but he delights in it too much. In fine, I can 
understand, considering the party spirit at pre- 
sent among you, this affair causing a great sensa- 
tion. I was forgetting to tell you with what horror 
your mode of administering justice struck me. Is 
there a country in the world, in which this Madame 
Goezman would not have been severely pimished? 
Her deposition is shameless to a fearful extent. Are 
persons allowed then with you to lie, to prevaricate, 
to contradict themselves, to abuse their opponents in 
in so desperate a manner ? What has become of 
this creature and her villanous husband? Answer 
me, I beseech you ! '^ * 

In Germany, the effect was not less than in Eng- 
land. Gothe has related to us, himself, how at Frank- 
fort, in a circle where Beaumarchais' Memorials 
were being read "aloud, a young girl gave him the 
idea of transforming the Clavijo episode into a 
drama, t At Paris, the impression they produced 
was naturally still stronger; Goezman's adversary 
had for him not only all the young men and women, 
but all the former advocates of the ancient Parlia- 
ment, and all their connections. Even more, for 
such was the levity of mind in official regions, that 

* Vide Madame da Beffiuid's letters to Horace Walpole, vol. iii., 
p. 90, edition of 1812. 
t Fu2^ Gdthe'g Autobiography. 
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Louis XV. himself found amusement in the work ; 
it made Madame du Barry laugh^ and she had '^ pro- 
verbs'' played at her house, in which the confronta- 
tion of Madame Gk)ezman with Beaumarchais was 
represented on the stage. Maupeou alone did not 
laugh when he thought of the consequences of this 
success, disastrous as it was to a scheme which had 
cost him so many efforts, and had exposed him to 
so much animosity. The enthusiasm which this judi- 
cial comedy then excited, is expressed in a lively 
manner in the two following letters, which were ad- 
dressed to ij^eaumarchais by the wife of one of the 
Presidents of the old Parliament, Madame de Mei- 
nieres ; * they contain moreover a witty analysis of 
the fourth Memorial, which determines me to give 
them almost entire : — 

" I have finished this astonishing Memorial, Sir. Yester- 
day, I cursed the visits which interrupted me in such delight- 
ful reading, although when the persons had gone, I thanked 
them for having prolonged my pleasure by interrupting it. 
Blessed, on the contrary, for ever be the * grand cousin,* the 
'sacristan,' the 'publicist,' and all the worthies who have 
called forth the narrative of your journey to Spain. You 
ought to reward these persons. Your best friends could not 
have put you in so good a light by their eulo^ums and their 
affection, as your enemies have done by forcing you to speak 
of yourself. Grandison, the most perfect hero of a romance, 

* Madame de Meini^res had a certain literary reputation. She had 
traiiBlated Hume's " Higtory of England." 
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does not reach up to your ankle. When we follow jou to 
this M. Clayijo's, to M. Whall*8» in the park of Aranju^z, to 
the ambassador's, to the king's, we become as anxious, as ex- 
cited, and as indignant as yourelf. What a magic pencil is 
yotirs, Sir ! what energy of thought and expression I what 
rapidity of wit ! what an incredible compound of wannth and 
prudence, courage and sensibUity, genius and grace 1 I had 
the honour to see Mademoiselle d'Ossun,* yesterday, and we 
spoke of you and your Memorial ; what else can be spoken of? 
She told me that you had called upon her. If you want to 
see her, she comes pretty regularly, every Sunday, to the 
Pavilions, t <uid I offer to bring you together there. She 
is a girl of the greatest merit, whose head and heart are ex- 
cellent ; but apropos of heart and head, what were you doing 
with them at Madame de Saint Jean's P You appeared to be 
displaying all the qualities of an agreeable man, which is not 
the way to be most attractive to an old woman like me. 
I saw, well enough, that you possessed wit, talent, confi- 
dence^ and the art of pleasing in conversation ; but I shoxdd 
never have perceived in you. Sir, a true father of a family, 
and the sublime author of your four Memorials. % I must be 
very stupid, and the points which compose the brilliancy of 
a circle, like that of this charming woman, must dazzle and 
fatigue a savage of my kind, so ' as to prevent her distin- 
guishing them. 

* The Bister of the MarquiB d'Ossnn, the French Ambassador in 
Spain, who had been very obliging to Beaiunarchali during his stay at 
Madrid. 

t The Fftvilions of Chaillot. 
. X This sentence shows what a feeling of surprise the Memorials pro- 
duced on those who had hitherto only known Beaunarchais as a very 
gay and somewhat foppish man of the world; ''ayant," (to employ 
the delicate and polite expression of Madame de Mdni^res), '* de la 
eonficMce** 
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* 

"EeceiTe my thanks for the enthusiasm whidi you excite 

in your readers, and the assnranee of the genuine esteem 

with which 

** I have the honour to be, Sir, &c, 

" GUICHABD DE MbIITIBSBS. 

" 18th February, 1774/' 

" Whatever be the result of your quarrel with so many 
adrersaries, I congratulate you, Sir, on having had it ; it will, 
in any case, prove that you are one of the most honourable 
men in the world, since, after searching through your life, it 
has been impossible to show that you are a villain, and 
assuredly you have made yourself known as a most eloquent 
man, in every kind of eloquence belonging to this century. 
Your prayer to the Supreme Being is a masterpiece of the 
sublime and the comic ; the astounding, ingenious, novel in- 
termixture of which produces the greatest effect. I confess 
with Madame Goezman, that you are somewhat malin ; and 
following her example, I forgive you, for your malices are 
delightful. I hope. Sir, you have not a sufficiently bad 
opinion of me, to pity me for reading a hundred and 
eight pages, when they are written by you. I begin by de- 
vouring them, then I retrace my steps ; I stop now at a pas- 
sage worthy of Demosthenes, now at anothei', superior to 
Cicero, and at last, at a thousand, as humourous as Moli^ ; 
I am so afiraid of finishing and being unable to read any- 
thing else afterwards, that I recommence each paragraph to 
give you enough time to produce your fifth Memorial, in 
which we shall no doubt find your confrontation with M. Goez- 
man ; I must only beg of you to do me the favour to give me 
notice the night before the bookseller sends copies to the 
widow La Marche ; she is the person who has always supplied 
them to me. I take several of them at a time, for ourselves 
and for our friends ;* and I am enraged, when, from not know- 

* Our friends were the members of the old Parliament. 
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ing they have appeared, I send too Iate» and am told in reply 
that I must wait until the following day." 



There was a general rivaliy as to who should send 
Beaumarcliais information^ advice^ congratulations^ 
and encouragement. Many persons even carried 
their good intentions so far as to send him^ in their 
modesty^ Memorials ready written^ as if his wit 
could not do without their assistance. One of these 
correspondents, who did not sign his name^ but 
who appears to me to have been a member of the 
old Parliament^ sent him the plan of a Memorial^ 
impressed upon him the necessity of secrecy, and 
terminated as follows : " The machine is coming to 
pieces, thanks to you. Is not this the time for 
striking the grand blow? I refer it all to your 
prudence. From your writings I think you as 
honest a man as myself, which I would not say of 
every one; I fear nothing.'' And the letter is 
without a signature ! What a Bayard is this cor- 
respondent I The world is full of these heroic per- 
sons who exhort others to deeds of daring from 
beneath the veil of the anonymous. 

Beaumarchais was not wanting in audacity, but 
he did not wish to drive the Parliament to extremi- 
ties; he knew that public £a.vour was fleeting and 
inconstant. The Prince de Conti, his warmest pro- 
tector, had said to him, ** If you have the misfortune 
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to come under the hands of the executioner, I shall 
be obliged to abandon jovl" What he had to do 
then was to preserve and maintain the power he 
derived from the opposition, without exasperating his 
judges, who were already in a state of irritation ; 
always to suit his tone to the rank of the persons he 
attacked ; and to be able when necessary, as has been 
wittily said, to strike while kneeling. This is ex- 
actly what he did, and with marvellous tact, after 
an incident which increased still more the interest 
he had already inspired. A colonel of cavalry whom 
Maupeou had transformed ex abrupto into a magis- 
trate, the President de Nicolai, an intimate friend 
of Goezman's, met Beaumarchais in the Salle des 
Pas Perdus, and insulted him by ordering the 
officers to turn him out. Beaumarchais accordingly 
made a complaint against the insulter. The first 
President sent for him, and invited him to withdraw 
his complaint. He consented to do so ; but in his 
last Memorial, with external signs of respect beneath 
which disdain can be seen, he explains publicly why 
he consented to forgive M. de Nicolai. In a short 
time his influence became such that this suitor, who 
had been treated with so much contempt by his 
judges at the commencement of the action, and who 
had not been suffered to make his accusations in the 
ordinary legal forms, had only to point out in his 
Memorials those whom he considered his most 
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Tiolent enemies^ in order to make them yield to his 
challeQge, One of them, a councillor of the grand 
chamber, named Gin, addressed to him a sort of 
apology, six pages in length/ from ^hich I extract 
some passages, which show how the pride of the judge 
disappeared before the popularity of the accused. 

"I have read your last Memorial, Sir/' writes eotin- 
cillor Gin ; ** I yield to your prayers by ceasing to be your 
judge ; but, in order to avoid all misunderstanding as to the 
motives, which have hitherto prevented me from taking this 
determination, and those which lead me to do so at present, I 
think I ought to inform you and the public of these motives/' 

And, after a long explanation of his conduct, this 
magistrate, who was at first Beaumarchais' declared 
enemy, terminates as follows : — 

*' I think I have proved. Sir, that I have even now all 
the impartiality necessary for judging M. and Madame 
de Goezman and yourself; but yonr attacks have been so 
multiplied, that if I were to appear as your judge, I should 
have reason to fear the public might suspect me of some 
unfavourable feeling towards you. To this delicacy I sacri- 
fice my individual sentiments ; and in order to give you a 
fresh proof of my impartiality, I declare to you. Sir, that I 
require no other reparation for the imputations contained in 
your Memorials than that of giving pvhlicity to this letter, 
which I forward, at the same time, to the first President. I 
am, Sir, with all the sentiments due to you, 

" Your very humble, Ac. 

" Feb. 15, 1774/' « Gih.» 

* This is the same magistrate who admits to Beamnarchais the 
influence exercised by the public rumours on bis decision in tbe La 

VOL. II. K 
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What a sin^lar substitution of parts ! The judge 
pleads before the accused, and the accused is about 
to teach dignity to the judge, by writing on his side 
to the first President a letter, from which I borrow 
only the following lines : — 

" Monseigneur, — ^I have the honour to address to yon a 
copy of the apologetic letter I hare received from M. Grin. 
My profound respect for the court prevents me giving this 
letter the publicity which this magistrate seems at first to 
have desired it should receive, convinced as I am, that when 
he reflects npon it again, he wiU be obliged to me for re- 
nouncing all idea of printing it with my oonmientary." 

What, indeed, can be more strange than this step 
of a magistrate, who himself soUcits an accused 
person, whose Memorials constitute an infraction of 
the law, and were soon afterwards condemned to be 
burnt, to grant him a place in these Memorials to 

Blache salt, oat of which the Goezman gait sprang. The admission 
is worth preserving. — " Whether from reason," he writes, ** or from the 
impressions which the public rumours, even though calumnious, have 
left on people^s minds, and from which it is difficult to keep free, 1 
will not conceal from yoa that the combination of pecaliarities con- 
nected with yoar deed, yoor letters, and all yoar afl^r, determined 
me to ' support ' the letters of rescission." Councillor Gin means by 
this, that he had expressed his opinion that the statement of accounts 
between Paris du Vemey and Beaumarchais should be declared nulL 
This opinion, without being substantially more advantageous for him, 
was less offendve in form than that of Gt>ezman, which had been 
adopted by the Parliament, and in virtue of which the act in question 
had been declared, indirectly, to be a forgery. 
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jostify himself with the public! Who does not 
recognise in this^ a brilliant testimony to the power 
which Beaumarchais derived from public opinion, 
which he had contrived to gain^ and which he 
opposed like a buckler to his enemies. 

However^ if fear acted on some of the magistrates 
of the Maupeou Parliament^ hatred and fear ruled 
alternately in the hearts of the majority^ who saw 
with delight the hour of vengeance approaching. The 
day for giving judgment arrived at last, on the 26th 
February 1774, amid universal expectation. '^ We are 
expecting to day," writes Madame du Deffand to Wal- 
pole, '^ a great event : Beaamarchais' judgment. . . • 
M. de Monaco has invited him this evening to read 
us a comedy of his composition, entitled 'The 
Barber of Seville.^ The public are in- 
fatuated with the author who is receiving judgment 
while I am writing. It is expected that the judg- 
ment will be severe, and it may happen, that instead 
of supping with us, he may be condemned to 
exile, or even to the pillory. I will tell you to- 
morrow.'' 

Such is the amount of interest Madame du 
Deffand took in people ! What a pity for her if the 
accused had been condemned to the pillory I She 
would have lost the reading of " The Barber." She 
did lose it, all the same; the judges deliberated 
for 80 long a time (for twelve hours) that Beau- 

k2 
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marchais addressed to the Prince of Monaco the fol- 
lowing unpublished letter, which forms a pendant to 
that of Madame du Deffand. 



'* Be&umarcb&is, infinitely sensible of the honour which the 
Prince de Monaco has been kind enough to do him, sends this 
acknowledgment from the conrt, where he has been kept since 
six in the morning, where he has been questioned at the bar, 
where he is waiting for his judgment, for which he has had 
to wait a long time; but, whatever turn affairs may take, 
Beaumarchais, who is surrounded by his relations at the pre- 
sent moment, cannot expect to escape from them, whether 
he has compliments of congratulation or of condolence to 
receive. He begs the Prince de Monaco to do him the 
favour of reserving his kindness for another day. He has 
the honour to assure him of his very respectful gratitude. 

" Saturday, February 26, 1774." 

When he wrote this letter, Beaumarchais, after 
entering the court, where he had seen all his judges 
pass before him, had been just submitted, accord- 
ing to custom, to his last interrogatory; the pre- 
ceding night had been devoted by him to the settle- 
ment of his affairs. It appears that he had decided 
upon killing himself, in case of being condemned to 
the pillory.* Seeing that there was no end to the deli- 
beration, he withdrew to the residence of Madame 



. * So, at least, it appears from a passage m one of his Memorials, 
in his appeal from the judgment m theLa Blache case. 
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Lepine^ his sister^ went to bed^ and enjoyed a pro- 
found sleep. 

''He slept," says Gudin, in his manuscript, "and his 
judges kept awake, tormented by their anger and diyided 
amongst themselyes. They deliberated with tumult; ex- 
pressed their opinions with rage ; wished to punish the author 
of the Memorials ; foresaw the clamour of the public, who 
were ready to disavow them, and filled the place with their 
cries of contention." 

They at last determined upon a sentence, by which 
they hoped to satisfy the public and at the same 
time avenge themselves. They condemned Madame 
Goezman to the penalty of blame, and ordered hei* to 
restore the fifteen louis, which were to be distributed 
to the poor. Her husband was placed '' out of court '' 
— a sentence which was equivalent to the other, in 
the case of a magistrate, and which forced him to resign 
his office.^ Beaumarchais was also condemned to the 
penalty of ^' blame.'' 

* This action, so impradently commenced, and so violently followed 
up by Goezman, brought misfortune to him. He lost his place and 
his reputation. After bdng sacrificed by his colleagues, he retired 
into obscurity ; and, twenty years afterwards, I find his name on the 
list of persons decapitated on the 7th Thermidor, two days before the 
fall of Robespierre. This is plainly the man. Louis-Valentin Goez- 
man, formerly Coundllor in the Maupeou Parliament; convicted, ac- 
cording to the polite formula of the time, of ** having rendered him- 
self the enemy of the people/' He figured in the same cart-load with 
Andr^ Ch^nier. The Beign of Terror might well have spared Goez- 
man; it had plenty of more inteiesting men to devour, but nothing 
came amiss to it. 
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This penalty was one of infamy^ and answered as 
nearly as possible to what is now called " dvic degra- 
dation/^ It rendered the condemned incapable of 
occupying^ any pnbUc function, and he had to receive 
his sentence on his knees before the court, the pre- 
sident saying to him : ^^ The court blames thee^ and 
declares thee infamous.^' Beaumarchais was awaked 
to hear the result : — 

"He rose tranquilly," says GKidin, "equally the master of 
his moyements and his intellect. ' Let ns see,' he said, ' what 
there remains to be done.' We went out together to his sis- 
ters ; I did not know whether they were not waiting about the 
house to arrest him. I was ignorant of his designs, and did 
not wish to leave him. After having gone some distance, in 
order to be certain that he was not being followed, he took 
leave of me, and made an appointment with me for the next 
day in the asylum he had chosen ; for it was to be feared 
that in order to carry out the sentence, the court might send 
for him to his own house ; but this sentence had been so ill 
received by the multitude assembled at the door of the 
chamber, the judges had been so hooted on rising, although 
many of them escaped by corridors which were unknown to 
the public, they saw so many signs of discontent, that they 
were not tempted to carry into execution a sentence which 
only drew down upon them the ' blame ' of every one." 

The reader knows what a brilliant triumph followed 
this sentence, the execution of which was prevented 
by Beaumarchais' popularity. All Paris called at 
his house, and the Prince de Conti and the Duke de 
Chartres, gave him a brilliant fite, on the morrow of 
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the very day on which the Tribunal had attempted 
to brand him. M. de Sartines said to him, " It is 
not enough for you to be ' blamed/ it is also neces- 
sary to be modest.^' When such discrepancies take 
place in society it is much diseased. . Let us add to 
these particulars, which are known, one of a private 
and delicate nature, which I borrow from Gudin's 
manuscript : — 

" He had," says Gadin, " consolations more tonching still 
than those of friendship. His celebrity gained for him the 
attention of a woman who was endowed with a sensitive heart 
and a firm disposition, fitted to sustain him in the cruel com- 
bats in which he had still to engage. She did not know him, 
but her heart, moved by the perusal of his Memorials, was at- 
tracted to that of this celebrated man. She desired ardently 
to see him. I was with him, when, making music her pretext, 
she sent a man with whom she was acquainted, and who 
was also acquainted with Beaumarchais, to beg him to 
lend her his harp for a few minutes. Such a request, under 
such circomBtanceB, revealed her meaning. Beaumarchais 
understood it — appreciated it, and replied, 'I never lend 
my harp ; but if she will come with you, I will hear her, 
and she can hear me.' She came — I was a witness of their 
first interview. I have already said that it was difficult 
to see Beaumarchais without loving him. What impres- 
sion must he not have produced, when he was covered with 
the applause of all Paris — when he was looked upon as 
the defender of oppressed liberty— the avenger of the public. 
It was still more difficult to resist the looks, the voice, the 
bearing, and the conversation of this young woman ; and the 
attraction which each of them exercised upon the other at first 
sight, increased from hour to hour, from the variety of their 
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charms, and the number of excellent qualities which each of 
them displayed in proportion as the acquaintance increased, 
Their hearts were united from this moment by a bond which 
nothing could break, and which love, esteem, confidence, 
time, and law rendered indissoluble.* 

These popular and princely ovations, this happi- 
ness of the heart, more sweet still, doubtless repaid 
Beaumarehais for the blow he had received from the 
Parliament; the blow, however, was a severe one. 
Indeed, the Maupeou Parliament could not long sur- 
vive this act of anger and vengeance. In inflicting 
civil death on a man whom public opinion carried in 
triumph, it had inflicted death on itself. The sleep- 
ing opposition awoke, and fell upon it with redoubled 
fury. Pamphlets, in prose and verse, acquired anew 
vivacity.f It lingered on for some months longer, 

* The charming person of whom Gudin here speaks, and who be- 
came afterwards Beaumarehais' third wife, was named Marie-Th^rese 
Emilie Willermawlaz. She was, as we have already said elsewhere, 
of Swiss origin, and belonged to a distinguished family in Charmey. 
I have seen a large portrait of her, in which she is represented with 
the costume in which she perhaps appeared on the day of the inter- 
view, for she wears the famous plume of feathers a la quegcteo, and 
looks charming in this head-dress. Some of her letters, which we 
shall quote in their proper place, will prove that she was, moreovery 
a very remarkable woman, from her intellect, wit, and disposition. 

t By one of those ^'eux de mots, in the Parisian taste, it was said, 
in allusion to the Goezman prosecution, " Louis Quinze destroyed the 
old Parliament, quinze louis will destroy the new." Bachaumont, 
without quoting it, mentions a very popular satirical ballad, in which 
all the personages and incidents of this suit were introduced. I found 
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■amid public contempt ; the end of Louis XV/s reign 
hastened its fall, and one of the first acts of Louis 
XVI. was to re-establish the old Parliament; but 
until the occurrence of this events which might still 
have been at some distance^ the terrible sentence 
against Seaumarchais existed with all its conse- 
quences. He found his career destroyed ; two law- 
suits lost at the same time^ one of which had ruined 
him in fortune and honour^ while the other, although 
it replaced him in public esteem, had destroyed him 
in a legal point of view — were weighing upon him 
with all their weight. He had to obtain the recon- 
sideration of these two suits ; to start with, it was 
necessary to obtain the reversal of the last sentence. 

To apply quietly for this reversal to the Council of 
State, was to expose himself to almost certain refusal ,* 
to publish any fresh writings was impossible. Louis 
XV., although he had been sometimes amused by the 
Memorials against Goezman, was nevertheless very 
much annoyed by the agitation produced by the dis- 
cussion. He had had the dangerous suitor formally 
enjoined, by M. de Sartines, to preserve an absolute 

this ballad among Julie's papers, and as there are two copies of it, in 
her hand-writing, with different readings^ and as she often devoted 
herself to this slightly burlesque kind of poetry, I am inclined to 
think that she is the author of the ballad in question, which I give 
entire, in the Appendix No. 3. Whoever has read the Memorials 
against Goezman will recognise in this song a sufficiently good carica- 
ture of all Beaumarchais' adversaries. 
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silence for the future ; but the time allowed for ap- 
pealing against the decision was slipping by, and the 
sentence was about to become irrevocable. Happily 
for Beaumarchais, his fortune, always a strange ones, 
ordained that Louis XY., forming his opinion of him 
from the very talent he had shown in the Ooezmaa 
affair, thought he had need of him. As kings coxQd 
then, by means of '^ letters of relief,'* relieve persons 
from the effect of the lapse of time allowed for appeals 
having passed by, he promised to enable him to regain 
his civil position, if he fulfilled with zeal and success 
a difficult mission, to which he attached the greatest 
importance — and the conqueror of the Maupeon 
Parliament started for London in the capacity of 
secret agent 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

BEAUMARCHAIS' SECRET MISSIONS. — THE FRENCH 
WILKES. — THE '^ JOURNALIST IN ARMOUR.*' — VALUE 
OF MADAME DU BARRY^S HONOUR. — THE LIBELLER 

REFORMED. — DEATH OF LOUIS XV. THE YOUNO 

KINO. — MORE LIBELS. — THE CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. 

The history of Beaumarchais' secret mission is in- 
structive^ from the light it throws upon the system 
of absolute government. The weak sides of free 
governments have been sufSciently called attention 
to during the last few years^ owing to the abuse 
which has been made of liberty^ and the sad conse- 
quences of this abuse, to render it, perhaps, interest- 
ing for us to examine the reverse of the medal, and 
study minutely what was taking place behind the 
scenes of government, at a time when pubUcity, 
discussion, and responsibility were strangers to it. 
It will, perhaps, not be useless to show what import- 
ance was then attached to the most miserable trifles, 
what a waste of the public money took place under 
the shelter of ministerial irreponsibility, through what 
complicated roads a man who had been visited with 
an unjust sentence was obliged to pass, in order to 
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get restored to his former position ; and as^ on the 
other hand^ this same man^ after being sentenced to 
civil death by a tribunal^ could become the private 
agent and correspondent of two kings and their mi- 
nisters^ and succeed^ little by little, through making 
himself useful in small manoeuvres of secret diplor 
macy, not only in regaining his civil rights, but also 
in getting an important aflfair, worthy of himself and 
his intelligence, entrusted to him, and in exercising 
in the shade a considerable influence, of which hitherto 
little has been known on a great event. 

We have just left Goezman's adversary vanquished 
by the Parliament, but triumphant in the eyes of 
public opinion, surrounded with homage, over- 
whelmed with congratulations, and yet sad in the 
midst of his triumph. 

" They have delivered it at last/* he wrote to a friend, some 
days after his condemnation ; " they have at last delivered this 
abominable sentence, which is a masterpiece of animosity and 
iniquity. I am now cnt off from society, and dishonoured in 
the midst of my career. I know, my friend, that the punish- 
ment of opinion ought not to afflict any but those who de- 
serve it. I know that unjust judges can do everything 
•ag«in8t the person of on innocent man. and nothing against 
his reputation'; all France have left their names at my house, 
since Saturday ! . . . What has gone to my heart, most 
of all, in this fatal affair, is the bad impression of me which 
has been given to the king. He has been told that I was 
aiming at a seditious celebrity ; but he has not been told that 
I only defended myself, and that I have not ceased to make 
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all the magistrates feel the coMequences which inight result 
from this ridiculous prosecution. You know, my friend, that 
I had hitherto lived a calm and tranquil life, and I should 
never have written anything about political matters, if a host 
of powerful enemies had not combined to ruin me. Was I 
to allow myself to be crushed without justifying myself P If 
I have done so with too much hastiness, is that a reason for 
dishonouring my family and myself, and excluding from 
society au honest subject, whose talents might have been 
employed with utility in the service of the king and the state P 
I have enough strength to support a misfortune which I have 
not deserved ; but my father, who has seventy -seven years of 
honours and labour over his head, and who is dying of grief, my 
sisters, who are women, and weak— one of whom is vomiting 
blood, while the other can scarcely breathe— these are the 
things which kill me, and for which I cannot be consoled, 
Heceive, my generous friend, the sincere testimony of the 
ardent gratitude with which 

*' I am, &c., 

'* Bbavmabchais/* 

This letter, which contrasts with the state of in- 
tense delight in which we naturally represent Beau- 
marchais at a time when princes of the blood were 
calling him the ^' great citizen, '^ had an object ; it 
was addressed to the Farmer-General de La Borde, 
who was, at the same time, Louis XY.^s first 
groom of the Chamber. M. de La Borde cultivated 
tbe arts; he composed rather indifferent opera music,* 
he was intimate with Beaumarchais, he was much 
loved by the king, and defended, as best he could, 

* He wrote the music to Voltaire's opera of " Pandore/' 
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against the prepossessions of his master, the auda- 
cious suitor, who was then called, at the court, '^ the 
French Wilkes,'^ in allusion to the tribune, who, at 
the same time, was getting up agitations in England. 

It wiQ be remembered that Louis XV. had im- 
posed an absolute silence on Beaumarchais, which 
prevented him making any effectual application 
for a reversal of his sentence. One day, when 
speaking of the lattex with La Borde, he said to him, 
" It is asserted that your Mend has great talent for 
negotiation; if he could be employed with success 
and secrecy in a matter which interests me, his 
affairs would profit by it.*' Now the following was the 
grave subject which gave uneasiness to the old king. 

There was then in London an adventurer fix)m 
Burgundy, named Theveneau de Morande, who, to 
escape the consequences of the disorderly life he had 
led in his own country, had taken refuge in England, 
where, finding himself without resources, he dealt in 
scandal, and composed gross libels, which were intro- 
duced clandestinely into France, - and in which he 
defamed, insulted, and calumniated, without distinc- 
tion, all names, if ever so little known, which came 
under his pen. Amongst other works, he had pub- 
lished, under the impudent title of '^ The Journalist 
in Armour,'^ * a collection of atrocities which per- 
fectly corresponded with the impudence of his title. 

* "Le Gaietier coirasse." 
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Profiting by the fear he inspired^ he firom time to 
time sent applications for money^ across the channel, 
to those who were afraid of his attacks. It appears, 
even, that he attempted to obtain hush money from 
Voltaire, but without success; the philosopher of 
Femey was not to be frightened by so little, and he 
contented himself with inflicting publicly on " The 
Journalist in Armour,^' the expression of his con- 
tempt : Morande, in a word, was pursuing^ with less 
celebrity, the trade which, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, had made Aretino sumamed the " Scoui^e of 
Princes/^ To a practitioner of this kind Madame 
du Barry was a gold mine ; accordingly, he had writ- 
ten to this lady to announce to her the forthcoming 
publication, except in case of a handsome bonus, of 
an interesting work, founded upon her life and of 
which he sent her the prospectus, bearing the fol- 
lowing very attractive title for a certain class of ama- 
teurs: "Memoires secrets d'une femme publique." 
Any other person than Madame du Barry, might 
have disdained the insults of this pamphleteer, or 
have prosecuted him in the English courts ; it can 
be understood that Madame du Barry was not able 
to take either of these courses; alarmed and enraged, 
she communicated her anger and her fear to Louis 
XV,, who began by applying to the King of England 
for Morande's extradition. The English Government 
replied that, if it was not desired to prosecute this 
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libeller, it would oflfer no opposition to the removal 
of a man who was so unworthy of the protection of 
the English laws^ but that it could not take part in 
his removal^ and that it could not even permit it, 
except on one condition : that it should be accom- 
plished with the greatest secrecy, and in such a 
manner as not to wound the susceptibility of the 
national character. The French ministry accord- 
ingly sent a brigade of police agents to London, to 
seize Morande secretly ; but the latter was cunning 
and active : he had correspondents in Paris, occupy- 
ing, perhaps, high positions, who had warned him of 
the expedition, and, not content with taking measures 
for rendering it abortive, he had deno^lnced it in the 
London journals, at the same time, giving himself 
out as a political exile, whom his persecutors dared 
to foUow, even on to the soil of liberty, thus for the 
sake of an ignoble trade, violating the generous 
hospitality which England grants so nobly to the 
vanquished of all parties. The English public be- 
came excited; and when the French police agents 
arrived, they were pointed out to the people, who 
felt it their dutv to throw them into the Thames. 
They had only time to conceal themselves, and went 
back as quickly as possible, very much frightened, 
and swearing they would never be caught at such a 
thing again. 

Proud of this success, Morande hastened the pub- 
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lication of tbe scandalous work he had prepared. 
Three thousand copies ware printed^ and ready to be 
sent o£P to Holland and Germany^ to be afterwards 
circulated throughout France. Being no longer able 
to get the author into his power^ Louis XV* had sent 
different agents to treat with him : but Morande 
kept himself on the qui vive, would not allow any one 
to approach him, and, although nothing but a shame« 
less adventurer, assumed before the English people^ 
the character of an avenger of pubUc moraUty. 
Such was the state of things when the king, having 
exhausted his means, proposed to Beaumarchais 
through M.de la Borde, to start for London, to treat 
with the " Journalist in Armour,*' and purchase his 
silence and the destruction of his " Memoirs of 
Madame du Barry •** A mission to protect the 
honour of a woman who had so little to protect as 
Madame du Barry, was not, it must be admitted, 
one of a very high order; but, besides the fact 
that in this case the interest of the King of France, 
was. unfortunately mixed up with that of his too 
celebrated mistress, we must, before casting the stone 
at Beaumarchais, take a just view of his situation. 
It must be remembered that after being branded 
with disgrace by magistrates of no reputation, 
and who had been judges in their own case, he 
found his only means of reinstating himself para- 
lysed by the express order of an all-powerful king, 

VOL. II. L 
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who could open or shut to him the roads by which 
the rerersal of the seutenoe was to be obtained; 
who could restore to him his credit, his fortune, and 
his civil rights; and this all-powerful king was 
asking him a personal service, and assuring him of 
his gratitude if he performed it. The period at 
which we live is, without doubt, infinitely praise- 
worthy from the ansteriiy of its principles, and, 
above all, of its practices. However, it is not 
very evident to us that under similar circumstances 
no one could be found to run after the mission 
which Beaumarchais contented himself with accept- 
ing. The brilliant writer accordingly went to 
London, in March 1774, and, as the celebrity of his 
real name might have interfered with the success of 
his operations, he took the false one of Bonac, an 
anagram of Caron. In a few days he had gained 
the confidence of the libel-writer, had completed a 
negotiation which had been dragging on for eighteen 
months, and, reappearing at Versailles with a copy of 
the Memoirs which caused so much alarm, and the 
manuscript of another libel by the same author, 
received the king's orders for a final arrangemeut« 
Louis XV., surprised at the rapidity of his success, 
expressed his satisfaction to him, and referred him to 
the Duke d'Aiguillon to arrange about Morande's 
terms. The minister, who wasviolently attacked in the 
libel, cared much less about destroying it than about 
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ascertaining exactly what the author's connections 
were in France. Hence arose a scene with Beaumar- 
chaisy which does honour to him^ and which we* must 
reproduce, in order to show how he understood^ and 
what limits he assigned tOj the unenviable part which 
his situation caused him to accept* 

"Too happy/' writes Beamnarchais, in an unpublished 
paper, addressed to Louis XVI., after the death of his pre- 
decessor, " too happy to succeed in suppressing these libels 
without their being made a means of casting suspicion on 
all persons who may happen to be displeasing, I reused 
to play the infamous part of informer, to become the instru* 
ment of a perhaps general prosecution, and to Hght up 
a war of bastilles and dungeons. The Duke d'Aiguillon in 
his anger communicated my refusal to the king ; his 
majesty, before condemning me, wished to know my reasons. 
I had the courage to reply that I could find means of putting 
the king beyond uneasiness with regard to all kinds of libels, 
both for the present and the future, but that I should think I 
was dishonouring myself completely, if, on the false indica- 
tion or perfidious confession of a man of such bad repute 
as the author, I were to accuse in Prance, persons who 
perhaps had had no more connection than myself with those 
unworthy productions. Finally, I begged the king not to 
entrust me with this odious commission, for which I was less 
fitted than any one. The king consented to yield to my 
reasons; but the Duke d'Aiguillon retained a resentment 
towards me for my refusal, of which he gave me the most 
insulting proofs on the occasion of my second journey. I 
was so disheartened, that, without a very particular order 
from the king, I should have given it all up. Not only did 
the king wish me to return to London, but he sent me 
back there as his confidential commissioner, to answer, in 

I. 2 
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my own name, for these libels being entirely destroyed by 
fire." 

The manuscript^ and the three thousand copies of 
the " Memoirs of Madame du Barry," were indeed 
burnt in the environs of London, in a plaster fur* 
nace; but it could hardly be imagined what this 
intei'esting operation cost. To purchase the silence 
of Morande, and preserve the reputation of Madame 
du Barry from the attacks of his pen, the French 
Government gave this adventurer 20,000 francs in 
ready money, besides an annuity of 4000 francs. It 
has been erroneously asserted that this pension of 
4000 francs was suppressed during the following 
reign. It was not merely a pension, it was an 
annuity duly secured. The pamphleteer had taken 
his precautions, and his annuity was therefore not 
suppressed. However, on his application, Louis 
XVI.'s ministry bought half of this annuity back 
from him for a fresh sum of 20,000 francs,* It 

* The error we have just pointed out occurs in "Michand's 
Biograpbie Universelle," in the article devoted to Marande. This 
article oontains several other errors; it contains one statement es- 
pedally, to the effect that, after the death of Lotus XY. Morande had 
the andacity to publish the work whose suppression had been pur- 
chased from him so dearly. This is not accurate. Morande was then 
dependent upon Beanmarchais, who would not have permitted such 
a breach of fiuth. The anonymous work, entitled '* Anecdotes sur la 
ComtesK de Barry/* which appeared in 1776, is not by Morande ; be 
is even very much abused in this book, which Barlner's *' DictioDnaire 
des onvrages Anonymes " attributes to Mairobert 
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must be confessed that Madame da Barry's honour 
was estimated very much above its value. For the 
rest^ this Morande had contrived to make himself 
useful. '^ He was an audacious poacher/' writes Beau- 
marchais to M. de Sartines ; " I have made him an 
excellent gamekeeper.'' At a later period^ during 
the American war, he supplied the French Govern- 
ment with information of interest. 

As Beaumarchais was publicly reproached by Mira- 
beau with having been connected witb a man of bad 
repute, in a celebrated attack of which we shall af- 
terwards speak, I determined to obtain a correct idea 
of the matter, by running through a bundle of letters 
written by Morande. These letters, far from injuring 
Beaumarchais, are rather a testimony in his favour. 
Morande's tone is not one of intimacy and familiarity, 
but of respect. It can be seen that he dreads his cor* 
respondent's bad opinion, and that he wishes to alter 
his conduct in order to gain Beaumarchais' esteem. 
''You judge of me," he writes, "from ancient data, 
which are no longer correct or just. I cannot efface 
my faults, nor perhaps cause them to be forgotten ; 
but I can prove by succumbing, after making all the 
efforts it was possible for a man to make, that I am no 
longer the person whom you perhaps see in me. My 
heart suffers more from your opinion, than from the 
evils by which I am overwhelmed." It is true that 
these protestations are often accompanied by requests 
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for monejj and are not always followed up by perform-* 
ances. Morande had married an estimable woman^ 
belonging to a respectable English family ; he made 
her sufficiently unhappy, and Beaumarchais, whose 
tone is always severe, gives him plenty of reprimands 
and good advice. This good advice at last bore its 
fruits, for Morande, as he got older, got better. After 
returning to France in 1790, he passed honourably 
through the first storms of the Revolution, and with- 
drew after the 10th of August to his native place, 
Amay-le-Duc, where he exercised for some time, 
under the Directory, the functions of justice of the 
peace, and died there, leaving a better reputation 
than that which his career as a writer of libels had 
obtained for him.''^ . . 

* It is always with regret that I speak of persons to whose con- 
duct I am obliged to apply harsh terms, even when these persons have 
long ceased to live. Although each one of us is responsible for his 
own faults iJone, I can understand how painAil it must be for cluldren, 
or grand-children, who are often honourable, as far as they them- 
selves are concerned, to see the memory of a fiither, or ancestor, sub- 
jected to severe criticism. If Morande's life had not been mixed up» ^ 
in the circumstance I have just spoken of, with that of Beaumarchais ; 
or if, again, Morande had only been a private individual, up to that 
time unknown to the public; and if there had been some injurious 
revelation to make in reference to him, I should not have felt myself 
bound to undertake the task, and to rescue his name firom obscurity; 
but this is not the case. The name of Morande is the name of one of 
the most noted and decried Ubel-writers of the ^ghteenth century. 
Amongst all the published documents of this epoch, perhaps not one 
could be quoted in which his name figures without being acoomr 
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The unpublished letter of Beaumarchais^ which 
M^as written immediately after the destruction of the 
*' Memoirs of Madame du Barry," acquaints us with 
tbe result of his negotiation with Morande, and at 



panied by a degrading epithet* A31 the bingraphical oollectioiM pah* 
lished in the eighteenth oentnry, represent Morande nnder the nme 
t»pect. Michaud's ** Biographie Univeraelle," for instance, contains 
an article on him by a native of Barg^dy^ who was his compatriot, 
M. Foisset, in which the author of the " Jonmalist in Armour " is 
the object of the gravest imputations. I have, then, only reproduced, 
with a little softening down, that which has been said many times 
about Morande, rectifying some errors which have been made with 
r^ard to him, and stating ibr the first time that age produced a 
notable improvement in the man's life* However, one of Morande's 
grandsons by the female side, after having allowed more severe 
critidsms than mine to pass without observation, did me the honour, 
when this work was first published, to display the most indefiitigablo 
zeal in trying to obtain firom me a kind of rehabilitation for his 
ancestor. According to him, Morande had nothing to reproach him- 
self with except levities of yonth, which had been envenomed and 
distorted by calumny. I respect family feelings very much, but I 
cannot sacrifice truth to them. The sale of the " Memoirs of Ma- 
dame du Barry," which is an undoubted fiict, was a piece of 
extortion of the worst character. . Morande, it is true, after often 
calumniating others, may have also been calumniated in his turn ; but 
the numerous letters from him which I possess contain confessions 
which, while they announce a praiseworthy feeling on his part> of 
repentance as regards the past, and of good resolutions for the 
ftitnre^ do not allow me to represent him as a man guilty only of 
youthfiil levity. All that I can do, then, while remaining faithful to 
the first duty of a writer, is to lay a little more stress on the more 
honest part of Morande's life, which has hitherto been only touched 
upon very lightly by those who have spoken of him. Morande, through 
the protection of Beaumarchais himself, had gained a position which 
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the same time enables ns to comprehend his position 
with regard to him. 

" You hay© done your best, Sir," he writes to Morande, 
" to prove to me that you are returning in good faith to the 

was more avowable. Doring many years he edited the " Conrrier de 
I'Eorope," in England, which I hare locked over, and which ia 
generally written with more decency than could be expected from the 
author of the *'Joamalist in Armour." Subsequently, when he 
returned to France, at the commencement of the Beyolution, it might 
have been thought, from his antecedents, that he would have taken 
his place on the stronger side, and " howled with the wolves," that is 
to say, the Jacobins. He did nothing of the kind; he founded, under 
the title of the " Patriotic Argus," a journal with which I was not 
acquainted, and which his family communicated to me. In this 
journal, published in 1791 and 1798, Morande defends, with a courage 
which circumstances render veiy meritorious, and- often with real 
talent, the constitutional monarchical party— the party of moderation^ 
of reason, and of justice; the party for which the noble and unfor* 
tunate Andr^ Chenier was combating at the same time. The author 
of the '* Patriotic Argus" appears full of respect for Louis XVI.» at a 
period when the best of kings was still the victim of the most 
inikmous outrages, and full of intrepidity f^ainst a redoubtable and 
desperate fiictlon, this journal is certainly a testimonial in favour of the 
man who edited and signed it. It is to this attitude that Morande 
owed the honour of being arrested after the 10th of August, and of 
escaping only by a happy chance, from the massacres of September.* 
It i^just, then, to take this portion of his life into account ; but. if it 
should mitigate the blame which the very serious errors of his youth 
deserve, it ought not to do a^ay with it altogether. The man to whom 
Beaumarchais could write, in a friendly manner, and without offending 
him : *' You have become an honourable citizen, descend no more from 

* It is alpo an error, in the " Biographic Universelle," to make Morande 
perish in the September massacres ; he did not die until long afterwards, and 
he survived Beaumarchais. 
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sentiments and conduct of an honest Frenchman, from which 
your own heart has reproached yon, long before myself with 
having wandered ; it is owing to the conviction that you in- 
tend to persist in these praiseworthy resolutions, that I take a 
pleasure in corresponding with you. What a difference in 
OUT destinies ! — ^By chance I am selected for stopping the pub- 
lication of a libellous work ; I work day and night during six 
weeks; I travel nearly 700 leagues;* I spend nearly 500 
louis to prevent evils without number. Tou gain 100,000 
francs, and your peace of mind, by the transaction, while I 
do not even know whether I shall be reimbursed for my 
travelling expenses." 

The operation bad indeed been more profitable to 
the libeller than to Louis XV/s agent. While the 
former received 20,000 francs, and a deed giving him 
an annuity of 4000 francs, Beaumarcbais on returning 
to Versailles to receive the thanks of the old king, 
and preparing to remind bim of bis promises, found 
bim dying. Some days afterwards Louis XV. was 
dead. " I reflect with astonishment,^^ be writes at 
this date, " on the strange fate which pursues me. If 
the king bad lived in health for eigbt days longer, I 
sbould have regained my civil rights, of which I have 
been deprived by injustice. I bad bis royal word for 

the height which you have reached,'' must have been a man whoee 
conscience told him inoontestably, that he had not always been an 
honourable citizen. 

* In these 700 leagues several joumies from Paris to London, and 
fitnn London to Paris are reckoned, besides a journey to Holland to 
stop an edition of Morande's work. 
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it, and the nnjost aversion with whieh he had beeu 
inspired towards me would have changed to benevo- 
lence, and even to predilection/' The new king caring 
much less than Louis XV. for the reputation of Ma- 
dame du Barry, might be expected to attach less 
importance to Beaumarchais' services. However, the 
manufactory of libels established in London, was not 
in want of work. Louis XY I. and his young wife had 
hardly ascended the throne, amid the applause of all 
France — ^which was happy at seeing there was at last 
an end to the scandals of the preceding reign— when a 
dark tissue of lies and calumnies were aheady being pre- 
pared against them, and above all, against the queen. 
These anonymous insults, which the conflict of opi- 
nions under free governments renders at once more 
rare and more dangerous, become affairs of state 
under a regime of silence. Discussion being absent^ 
it is naturally replaced by defamation, and the ex- 
istence of the governing powers is worn out in com- 
bining little plans for removing little obstacles, which 
re-appear and become multiplied incessantly. The 
commission that Beaumarchais had fulfilled under 
Louis XY., suggested the idea of employing him 
again in operations of the same nature. In passing 
from the direction of the police to the ministry of 
marine, M. de Sartines had maintained friendly rela- 
tions with him ; he himself in the sad position, for 
which he was indebted to the Maupeou Parliament 
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felt it necessary not to let himself be forgotten by 
the new government. There was, moreover, an at- 
traction for him here, which did not exist in the 
preceding mission. To labour for Louis XY. and 
Madame du Barry had been an affair of necessity ; 
to serve the interests of a king, who was young, true** 
hearted, and honourable, to prevent calumny from 
tarnishing with its impure breath the respect due 
to a young, beautiful and virtuous queen, was an 
enterprise which might well inspire Beaumarchais 
with a praiseworthy and sincere zeal. Accordingly 
on this occasion he did not wait to be asked ; he 
advanced and offered his services. ''All the king 
wishes to know alone and promptly,'' he writes to 
M. de Sartines, ''all he wishes to do quickly and 
secretly himself, — here I am : I have at his service 
a head, a heart, arms, and no tongue. Before the 
present time I never wished for a patron : this one 
pleases me; he is young, he means weU. Europe 
honours him, and the French adore him. Let each 
one m his sphere aid this young prince to deserve 
the admiration of the entire world, of which he has 
already the esteem.^' 

As Beaumarchais' zeal could not, on account of his 
sentence, be made use of officially, it was still in the 
capacity of secret agent that Louis XVI/s govern- 
ment sent him to London in June 1774. It was 
again necessary to stop the publication of a libel 
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which was considered dangerous. This one was called 
" Notice to the Spanish Branch on its right to the 
Throne of France in default of Heirs.'* Under the 
appearance of a political dissertation the pamphlet 
was specially directed against the queen Marie- An- 
toniette; its author was not known^ it was only 
known that its publication was intrusted to an Italian 
Jew, named William Angelucci^ who in London bore 
the name of William Hatkinson^ who used a number 
of precautions to preserve his incognito, and who had 
at his disposition enough money to get two large 
editions of his libel printed at the same time^ one for 
London^ the other for Amsterdam. 

On accepting this second mission, which was to be 
so fertile in adventures, Beaumarchais, whether he 
thought it necessary to increase somewhat the im- 
portance of his part^ or considered this proof of con- 
fidence was necessary to its success, had asked for an 
order written in the king's own hand. The king, on 
his side, fearing doubtless that the negotiator might 
make too free a use of his name, had refused it; 
Beaumarchais went off, nevertheless : but he was tena- 
cious, skilful, and little accustomed to give up what 
he wished for ; and it is rather curious to observe 
how, in a series of letters to M. de Sartines, he came 
back to the charge incessantly, in a thousand dif- 
ferent ways, until he at last obtained what had been 
in the first instance refused. ''He can do nothing 
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without this order written in the king's hand. Lord 
Rochford, formerly the English Ambassador at 
Madrid^ with whom he is intimate^ and who might 
serve him usefully as minister at London^ will not 
put himself forward if he is not certain that a per- 
sonal service has to be rendered to the king. How 
can it be feared that he will compromise the king's 
name ? This sacred name/' he says^ " will be looked 
upon by me as the Israelites regarded the supreme 
name of Jehovah, the syllables of which they dared 
not pronounce except in cases of supreme neces- 
sity The presence of the king, it is said, is 

worth fifty thousand men to the army : who knows 
how much his name may spare me in guineas?" 
After having developed his argument in the most 
varied manner, Beaumarchais, seeing that it does not 
succeed, undertakes to prove to M. de Sartines that 
unless he obtains what he desires his mission fails ; 
and that if it fails M. de Sartines himself is lost : — 

" If the work sees the day,'* he writes, " tiie queen, 
justly indignant, will soon know that it might have been 
suppressed, and that you and myself had undertaken to 
suppress it. I am as yet nothing, and cannot fall from very 
high ; but you ! Do you know any woman who forgives an 
insult P ' They could stop,' she would say, ' the work which 
calumniated the late king and his mistress ; by what odious 
predilection have they allowed this one to circulate P' Will 
she examine whether the intrigue which affects her is not 
better combined than the other, and whether precautions 
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have not been better taken by those who hare watched. She 
will only see you and me. For want of knowing whom to 
attack, she will let sfi her anger fall upon as ; and its least 
effect will be, to insinuate to the king that yon are nothing 
but an unskilful minister, of few resources, and scarcely fitted 
for great things. As for me, I shall perhaps be looked upon 
as a man who has been bought over by the adversary, who- 
ever he may be; they will not even do me the favour 
to think that I am only a fool, they will think I am a 
rogue. Then let us be prepared, you to see your credit 
weakened, fall and perish, and I to become what it may 
please the fate which pursues me." 

In the same letter^ Beaumarcliais indicates a some- 
what ingenious process for the use of negotiators of 
all kinds, who might happen to blush : — 

" I have seen Lord Eochford," he writes, " and found him 
as friendly as ever ; but when I explained this affair to him, 
he remained as cold a. ice. I tried him in everyway ; I «p- 
pealed to his friendship ; claimed his confidence ; excited his 
am<mr propre, by giving him to hope that he would be mak- 
ing himself agreeable to our king; but I could tell by the 
nature of his answers, that he looked upon my commission as 
a police affair and one of espionage, in a word, as an under- 
hand proceeding ; and as the idea which he had formed sud- 
denly filled my heart with humiliation and mortification^ 
I blushed like a man who had degraded himself by a vile 
commission. I must add, that, feeling myself blush, I stooped 
as if my buckle had hurt my foot, so that on rising mj red- 
ness could pass for the natural effect of a rush of blood to the 
head, in consequence of the position I had t^ken. This lord 
is not very cunning ; in any case he will not serve me, and I 
run the greatest risk of not succeeding. I have abeady ex- 
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plained the fatal oonsequenceB of snch a thing. This may be 
tlie speck of a storm, which will btint in all its Tiolence over 
your head and mine. Yon must do impoaaibilities to induce the 
Idng to Bend me an order or eomnusaion, bearing his sig- 
nature in tenps similar to those which I gave in my second ex- 
tract, and which I will copy at the end of this letter ; the task 
is as delicate as it is now essential for you. So many beggars 
and scamps have come to London in reference to the last libel, 
that everything which appears connected with the same ob- 
ject, can only be looked, upon here with great contempt, 
Thift is the basis of your argument with the king, but give 
him the details of my visit to the lord. It is certain that 
this minister — although my friend — cannot be decently re- 
quired to confide in me for the advantage of my master, if 
this master makes no difference between the delicate and 
secret mission with which he honours an honest man, and the 
order which he issues to a police officer^ who undertakes one 
of his ordinary inquiries." 

In this long despatch to M. de Sartines^ of which 
we quote only a small portion^ the reader^ not to 
speak of the extreme freedom of Beaumarchais^ 
relations with the minister^ will see with what clever 
persistence he brings everything back to his fixed 
idea, that of obtaining a written order in the hand of 
the king. There is^ doubtless^ some exaggeration in 
his reasoning ; he is a man who wishes his services 
to be valued, and increases^ as much as he can, both 
the importance of a libel, the danger of displeasing 
an irritated queen, and the fragile tenure of a 
minister. There is also something true in this argu- 
ment^ as applicable to governments in which per«? 
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sonal questions absorb all others. M. de Sartiiies 
no doubt thought^ at last^ that his ministerial pros- 
pects were bound up with Beaumarchais' wishes, 
for he made the young king copy the form of an 
order which his correspondent, with wonderful 
aplomb, had composed himself, and which was in the 
following terms : — 

" M. de Beanmarchais, intrasted with my secret orders, 
will leave for his destination as soon as he possibly can ; the 
discretion and promptness he may display in their execution, 
will be the most agreeable proof he can give me of his zeal 
for my service. 

« Marly, July 10, 1774." 

I have not found, in the papers which were en- 
trusted to me, the text of this order, written in the 
king's hand; but it is seen from the letter which 
foUows the one just given, that Beaumarchais at last 
received it : — 






The order of my miaster," he writes to M. de Sartines, 
is still in its virginity ; that is to say, it has been seen by 
no one ; but if it has not yet served me, hi connection with 
other persons, it has, nevertheless, been of wonderful assist- 
ance to myself, in increasing my strength and doubling mj 
courage." 

In another despatch Beaumarchais addresses the 
king himself, in the following terms : — 

" A lover carries round his neck the portrait of his mistress : 
a miser fastens his keys there ; a devotee his reliquary ; as 
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ibr mjself, I have liad a ffAd box made, large, oyal, and flat, 
in the form of a lens, in which I have inclosed jonr majesty's 
order, suspending it by a little gold chain to my neck, as the 
thing which is most necessary for my labours, and most pre* 
cioofl to myself." 

Once decorated with his gold box round his 
neck^ the negotiator went to work, entered into 
relations with the Jew Angelucci, and endeavoured 
to persuade him to destroy a libel, for the publication 
of which the secret enemies of the queen had offered 
him everything. He succeeded by a great outlay of 
eloquence, but also, as usual, by a great outlay of 
money. For 14O0 pounds sterling, (about 35,000 
francs,) the Jew abandoned his speculation. The two 
contracting parties went afterwards to Amsterdam to 
destroy the Dutch edition also. Beaumarchais made 
Angelucci agree in writing to the fairest conditions in 
the world, and, free &om all care, gave himself up to 
the pleasure of visiting Amsterdam in the capacity of 
a tourist. All at once he heard that the astute child 
of Israel, of whom he had thought himself sure, had 
started suddenly and secretly for Nuremberg, taking 
away with him the money he had given him, and a 
volume which had escaped his observation, and which 
was about to be reprinted. Beaumarchais became furi- 
ous, and prepared to follow him. His letters at this 
period of his negotiation exhibit a feverish impatience. 
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lam like a lion," he writes to M. de Sartin^s; " I have 
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no more money, but I have diamonds and jewels ; I am going 
to sell everything, and, with rage in my heart, I most recom- 
mence trayelling like a postilion. I do not nnderstand 
German, the roads I am to take are unknown to me, bat I 
have procured a good map, and I already see that I must 
go to Nimeguen, to Cleves, to Dusseldorf, to Cologne, to 
Frankfort, to Mayence, and finally to Nuremberg. I shall 
travel day and night if I do not drop ^m fatigue on the road. 
Woe to the abominable man who forces me to go three or 
four hundred leagues further, when I thought I was about to 
repose. If I find him on the road, I shall strip him of his 
papers and kill him, for the pain and trouble he has caused 
me." 

Such was the state of mind in which Beaumarchais 
pursued the Jew Angelucci through Germany. He 
met with him at last near Nuremberg^ at the entrance 
to the forest of Neustadt, trotting along on a little 
horse^ and little suspecting that anything disagreeable 
was galloping behind him. At the sound of the post- 
chaise Angelucci turned rounds and recognising the 
man he had deceived^ rushed into the wood. Beau- 
marchais jumped from his postchaise and pursued Um, 
pistol in hand. Before long the JeVs horse^ impeded 
by the trees^ which became thicker and thicker^ was 
forced to stop. Beaumarchais seized his man by the 
bootj threw him off his horse^ turned his pockets out, 
and emptied his valise^ at the bottom of which he 
found the copy which had escaped his vigilance. In 
the meanwhile Angelucci^s supplications somewhat 
softened the ferocious temper we have just seen him 
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exhibit ; he not only did not kill him^ but even left 
him a portion of the bank-notes which he had given 
him. After this operation^ he came back through 
the forest to r^ain his carriage^ when an incident 
occurred which is already known from a letter pub- 
lished in his works. Just after he had quitted 
Angelucci, he found himself attacked by two bri- 
gands^ one of whom^ armed with a long knife^ asked 
him for his money or his life. He snapped his pistol 
at him^ but the priming did not take : after being 
knocked down from behind^ he received a blow from 
a knife^ which was aimed full at his breast^ and which 
happily came against the famous gold box containing 
Louis XVI.'s note ; the point slid along the metal^ 
scarred the breast^ and went into Beaumarchais' 
chin. He rose by a desperate effort^ tore the knife 
from the robber — wounding himself in the hand with 
the blade — knocked him down in his tum^ and was 
about to throttle him ; but the second assassin^ who 
had at first run away^ returned with his companions^ 
and the scene was about to become fatal to Louis 
XVI.'s secret agent^ when the arrival of his servant 
and the sound of the postilion^s horn put the rob- 
bers to flight.* 

* In the letter written from Germany to be shown to his friends, 
and which was published during his lifetime, Beanmarchais only 
relates the scene of the two robbers ; he does not say a word in re- 
ference to his secret mission to the Jew Angeluod. 

M 2 
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All this narrative is so romantic^ that we should 
hesitate about believing it^ if the papers relating to 
this affair did not contain a procis-verbaly drawn up 
by the burgomaster of Nurembei^^ at the command 
of Maria-Theresa^ after another incident not less ex- 
traordinary^ which we shall presently relate. In this 
procis^verbaly dated September 7, 1774^ the citizen 
Conrad Gruber; keeping the inn of the Bed Cock at 
Nuremberg^ sets forth how M. de Bonac^ that is to 
say, Beaumarchais, arrived at his house, wounded in 
the face and hand, on the evening of the 14th of 
August, after the scene in the wood ; and he adds a 
detail which quite confirms the feverish state which 
we thought we could perceive in Beaumarchais' own 
letters. He declares that M. de Bonac had been 
very restless, that he had risen very early in the 
morning, and had run all over the house, so that, to 
judge from all his conduct, his mind appeared to be 
wandering a little. 

Such a complication of incidents might well have 
produced on Beaumarchais^ brain the excitement 
which this worthy Conrad Gruber mistook for mental 
alienation; but the traveller was not yet at the end 
of his adventures, and the last one was to surpass all 
the others in the extraordinary nature of its incidents. 

Fearing that, after his departure from Nuremberg, 
the Jew Angelucci would go there with some other 
copy of the libel, and thinking it would be more ad- 
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Vantageous to get him arrested and conducted to 
France, Beaumarchais determined to reach Vienna^ 
to solicit an audience from Maria-Theresa^ and to beg 
the empress to grant an order for the man's extradi- 
tion. As the sufferings occasioned by his wounds ren- 
dered a land journey too painful, he reached the 
Danube, hired a boat, embarked, and arrived at 
Vienna. Here we will let him speak for himself ; the 
details which follow, and which have remained com- 
pletely unknown until now, are so curious, and nar- 
rated with so much vividness, that the extract will 
perhaps not appear too long. We borrow it from a 
voluminous and unpublished document addressed by 
Beaumarchais to Louis XVI., after his return to 
France, and bearing the date of the 15th of October, 
1774:— 

** My first thought at Vienna," writes Beaumarchais, ** was 
to prepare a letter for the empress. Fearing that the letter 
might not be seen by her alone, I abstained from explainiDg 
my motive in soliciting an audience. I endeavoured simply to 
excite her curiosity. As I could obtain no access to her, I 
went to the Baron de Neny, her secretary, who, on my re- 
fusing to tell him what I wanted, took me apparently for 
some Irish officer, or some wounded adventurer, who wished 
to extort a few ducats from her Majesty's pity He received 
me as badly as possible ; refused to take charge of my letter 
unless I told him my secret, and would, in short, have shown 
me the door ; but assuming in my turn a tone as haughty as 
his, I assured him that I held him responsible towards the 
empress for all the evil his refusal might do to this most im- 
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portant transaction, nnless he instantly undertook to convey 
mj letter to his sovereign. More astonished at my tone, 
than he had been at my appearance, he took my letter reluc- 
tantly, and told me I must not hope from that that the em- 
press would consent to see me. ^ That, Sir, need not distress 
you ; if the empress refuses me an audience, you and myself 
will have done our duty ; the rest is a matter of fortune/ 

'* The next day the empress admitted me to an interview 
with the Count de Seilem, President of the Council at Vienna ; 
who, on my simply setting forth that I was entrusted with a 
mission irom the King of France, which I wished to explain 
personally to the empress, proposed to conduct me immedi- 
ately to Schcenbrunn, where her Majesty was. I went there, 
although my journey of the previous evening had much 
increased my sufferings. 

" I first showed the empress your Majesty's order. Sire, the 
writing of which, as she told me, she at once recognised ; 
adding, that I could speak freely before the Count de Seilem, 
from whom her Majesty assured me she had no secrets, and 
by whose counsels she had always profited. 

** * Madame,' I said to her, ' it is less a question of a state- 
interest, properly so called, than of the efforts which dark in- 
triguers are making in France, to destroy the happiness of 
the queen by disturbing the king's peace of mind.' I then 
gave her the particulars which have just been read.* At each 
incident, joining her hands in surprise, the empress repeated : 
' But, Sir, where did you aequire so ardent a seal for the in* 
terests of my son-in-law, and above all, of my daughter P * 
' Madame, I was one of the most unfortunate men in France 

• 

towards the close of the last reign. The queen, in those 
dreadful times, did not disdain to show some sympathy for all 
the horrors which were accumulating upon me. In serr- 

* That is to say, the acooant of all his operations, of which we 
have giyeu an abstract, until his arrival at Vienna. 
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isig her now, without eyen a hope that she will ever know of 
it, I am only acquitting an immense debt ; the greater the 
difficulty of my enterprise, the more eager I am for its suc- 
cess.' The queen deigned one day to say aloud, that I showed 
too much eourage and etprit in my defence, to have com- 
mitted the wrongs which were imputed to me. ' What would 
Bhe say now, Madame, if, in an affair which equally interests 
her and the king, she were to see me fail in that courage and 
in that behaviour which she calls ** esprit ?" She would con- 
clude from it, that I have been wanting in zeal. " This man," 
she would say, " managed in eight days to destroy a libel 
which slandered the late king and his mistress, when the 
ministers of England and France had been making yain 
efforts, during eighteen months, to prevent its appearance. 
At the present time, entrusted with a like mission, he fails 
to succeed in it ; either he is a traitor, or he is a fool, and in 
either case is equally unworthy of the confidence which has 
been placed in him." ' Such, Madame, are the high motives 
which have made me brave every danger, despise every suf- 
fering, and surmount every obstacle.' 

" ' But, Sir, what necessity was there for you to change 
your name P' 

" ' Madame, I am unfortunately only too well known under 
my own, throughout, the whole of literary Europe, and my 
printed defence in my last affair has so excited every mind 
in my favour, that wherever I appear under the name of 
Beaumarduus, whether I excite an interest which proceeds 
from friendship or from compassion, or only from curiosity, I 
am visited, invited, surrounded, and am no longer free to 
work so secretly as so delicate a commission as mine requires ; 
that is why I have begged the king to allow me to travel 
imder the name of Honac, in which my passport is made 
out.* 

" The empress appeared to have the greatest curiosity to 
read the work whose destruction had caused me so much 
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trouble. She read it immediately after our explanation. 
Her Majesty had the kindness to enter with me into the 
minutest details upon the subject. She was also kind enough 
to listen to me a long time. I remained more than three 
hours and a half with her, and begged her sereral times, 
with the most earnest entreaties, not to lose a moment in 
sending to Nuremberg. ' But would this man have dared to 
show himself there, knowing that jou were going there your- 
self?' said the empress. ' Madame, by way of giving him a 
fresh inducement to go there, I deceived him, by telling him 
that I was about to retrace my steps and to return imme- 
diately to France. Besides, he either is, or is not there. In 
the former case, by having him taken back to France, your 
Majesty will render an essential service to the king and 
queen ; in the latter there will, at most, be only a step lost, 
in addition to one which I beg your Majesty to have executed 
secretly by searching for some time in all the printing offices 
of Nuremberg, so as to make sure that this infamous 
work is hot being reprinted there; for with the precau- 
tions I have taken elsewhere, I can answer for England and 
Holland.' 

** The empress carried her kindness so far as to thank me for 
the ardent and thoughtful zeal which I exhibited. She 
begged me to leave her the pamphlet until the next day, giv- 
ing me her sacred word that she would send it back to me by 
M. de Seilern. ' Go to bed,' she said to me with infinite 
grace, ' and get bled without delay.* It ought never to be 
forgotten, either here or in France, how much zeal you have 
shown on this occasion for the interests of your master and 
mistress.' 

"I only enter. Sire, into all these details, in order to 

* These words of the empress — ** Get bled without delay," might 
well be the result of a similar impression to that of the imi*keeper 
Comrad Ghnber. 
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make their contrast with the conduct which was soon to be 
adopted towards me more strongly felt. I retomed to 
Vienna, my head still heated by this conference. I cast 
upon paper a multitude of reflections which appeared to me to 
have much importance relatively to the object in question. 
Count de Seilern undertook to show them to her. In the 
meanwhile, my book was not returned to me, and the same 
day, at nine in the eyening, I saw eight grenadiers with 
fixed bayonets, and two officers with drawn swords, enter my 
room, with an imperial secretary, bearing a message from 
Coimt de Seilern, in which he invited me to allow myself to 
be arrested, reserving to himself, he said ' to explain to me, 
orally, his reasons for this conduct, which I should certainly 
approve.* ' ^o resistance,' said the bearer of the orders. 

" ' Sir,' replied I, calmly, ' I offer resistance sometimes to 
thieves ; but never to emperors.' 

'* Seals were placed on all my papers ; I asked permission 
to write to the empress, which was refused me. All my pro- 
perty was taken itom me, my knife, my scissors, even my 
buckles, and this numerous guard was left in my room, where 
it remained thirty -one days, or 44,640 minutes ; for while 
the hours pass so rapidly to the happy that they can scarcely 
perceive tHat they succeed one another, the unhappy mince 
the hours of grief into minutes and seconds, each of which, 
taken separately, appears very long to them. * During the 
whole of this time, one of the grenadiers, with his bayonet 
fixed, kept his eyes upon me, whether I was awake or asleep. 

'* Judge of my surprise, my anger ! To think of my health 
during this frightful period, waa impossible. The person who 
had arrested me, came to see me the following day to tran- 
quillise me. ' Sir,' I said to him, ' there is no rest for me un- 
til I have written to the empress. What happens to me is 

* A souvenir of watch^making, very well adapted to the sitna* 
tion. 
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inoonoeivable. Let me have pens and paper, or prepare to 
chain me up before long, for this is enough to driye me 
mad.' 

" At last I was allowed to write ; M. de Sartines has all my 
letters, which were sent to him ; let them be read, it will be 
seen what was the nature of the grief which was destroying 
me. Nothing of a personal nature affected me ; aU my de* 
spair arose from the horrible sin which was being committed 
at Vienna against the interests of your Majesty, by keeping 
me a prisoner there. ' Let me be fettered in my carriage,' I 
said, * and taken back to France. I do not listen to the dic- 
tates of pride, when duty becomes so pressing. Either I am 
M. de Beaumarchais, or I am a scoundrel, who is assuming 
his name and his mission. In either case, it is against all 
good diplomacy to make me lose a month at Vienna. If I 
am a knave, by sending me back to France, my punishment 
will be only hastened: but if I am Beaumarchais, about 
which it is impossible there can be any doubt, after what has 
taken place, if people had been paid to injure the interests of 
the king, my master, they could not do anything worse than 
arrest me at Vienna, at a time when I could be of use else- 
where.' No answer. I was left eight entire days in this 
killing distress. At last an imperial councillor was sent 
to interrogate me. ' I protest. Sir,' I said to him, ' against 
the yiolenoe which is done to me here, to the contempt of all 
justice ; I come to invoke maternal solicitude, and find my- 
self overwhelmed beneath the weight of imperial authority.' 
He proposed I should write what I wanted, offering to be 
the bearer of it. I showed in my letter the injury which had 
been done to the interests of the king by keeping me with 
my arms crossed at Vienna. I wrote to M. de Sartines ; I 
begged him at least to send off a courier by diligence. I re- 
newed my prayers on the subject of Nuremberg. No answer. 
They left me a prisoner an entire month without deigning to 
set my mind at rest on any subject. Then, collecting all my 
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.philosophy, and yielding to the fatality of so disastrous a 
star, I devoted myself at length to taking care of my health* 
I had myself bled, drugged, and purged. They had treated 
me like a suspicious character in arresting me ; like a lunatic 
in taking away my razors, kniyes, scbsors, &c. ; like a fool in 
refusing me pen and ink ; and it was in the midst of all these 
eyils, disquietude,' and annoyance, that I waited for M. de 
Sartines' letter. 

** On giving it me, the thirty-first day of my detention, 
they said to me : ' Fou are firee. Sir, to remain or to go away, 
according to your desire or your health.' ' If I should die 
on the road,' I replied, ' I would not remain a quarter of an 
hour longer at Vienna.' I was presented with a thousand 
ducats on the part of the empress. I refused them with 
pride, but with firmness. ' You have no other money to start 
with,' they said to me ;' all your property is in franco.' ' I 
will give my biU, then, in return, for what I cannot avoid bor- 
rowing for my journey.' *■ Sir, an empress does not lend 
money.' * And I accept no favours except from my master ; 
and he is su£ScienUy noble to reward me, if I have served 
him well ; but I will receive nothing ; I will, above all, re- 
ceive no money from a foreign power by which I have 
been so odiously treated.' ' Sir, the empress will consider 
you are taking a great liberty with her in venturing to 
refuse.' ' Sir, the only liberty which a man who is very re* 
spectful, but who has also been cruelly insulted, cannot be 
prevented from taking, is that of refusing a favour. Eor the 
rest, the king my master will decide whether I have been 
wrong in pursuing this conduct ; but until his decision, I 
cannot, and will not adopt any other.' 

" The same evening I started from Vienna, and, travelling 
day and night without rest, I arrived at Paris the ninth day 
of my journey, hoping that some light would there be thrown 
on so incredible an adventure as that o'f my imprisonment 
at Vienna. The only thing M. de Sartines said to me on the 
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sabject was, that the empress had taken me for an adven- 
turer ; but, I had shown her an order in the handwriting of 
jour Majesty, I had entered into details, which in my 
opinion could have lefl her no doubt respecting me. In 
consideration of this, I venture to hope. Sire, that your 
Majesty will not disapprove of my persistence in refusing the 
money of the empress, and will permit me to send it back to 
her. I might have looked upon it as a sort of flattering 
compensation for the error which had been made with re- 
spect to me, if I had received a kind message from the 
empress, or her portrait, or any similar mark of honour, 
with which I could have met the reproach which is made to 
me everywhere, of having been arrested at Vienna as a sus- 
picious character; but money. Sire! it is the climax of 
humiliation for me, and I do not think that I deserved it, for 
the reward of the activity, zeal, and courage with which I 
folfilled my most hazardous commission to the best of my 
ability. 
" I await your Majesty's orders. 

"Gabon db Bbaumaeghais.** 

Thus was verified, at the expense of Seaumar- 
chais, the justness of Talleyrand's maxim^ "Above 
all, gentlemen, no zeal.'' By putting himself to the 
most outrageous trouble for a trifle, he got a month's 
imprisonment, and when he complained to M. de 
Sartines the latter replied to him, "What can be 
done? the empress took you for an adventurer.^' 
There is, it appears to me, much candour in the 
conduct of the negotiator, who cannot be made to 
understand that the gold box hanging from his 
neck^ his royal letter, his feverish ardour, his undue 
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consumption of post-horses^ his change of name^ his 
attempted assassination, and his robbers — all on 
account of a worthless pamphlet — formed a sufiBl- 
ciently heterogeneous combination to inspire Maria- 
Theresa with some distrust, and that what in hia 
own opinion should have rendered him interesting, 
only served to make him suspected of madness or 
knavery. It appears, however, that to console him 
for the thousand ducats, which went so much to his 
heart, a diamond was sent to him in exchange, with 
an authorisation to wear it from the empress. 

One word now on the payment of expenses in this 
''important affair.*' Beaumarchais, whose principal 
objiect at the time was to induce the king to facili- 
tate his rehabilitation before the Parliament, gave 
his services gratis ; but post-horses cost a great deal 
of money, and since the month of March, reckoning 
the journeys relating to the affair of Morande, the 
expenses of which were not yet paid, he had travelled 
1800 leagues, going and returning, in the king's ser- 
vice. The total of the expenses, including the purchase 
of the Angelucci libel, and the cost of living in different 
towns, mounted up to 2783 guineas, that is to say, 
more than 72,000 francs; so that, if we also reckon 
the 100,000 francs given to Morande, 172,000 francs 
were spent, and the activity of an intelligent man 
was employed during six months, and all this to 
procure the destruction of two rhapsodies, which 
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m 

were not worth seventy-two deniers. Singular 
means of stopping the production of libels^ and 
singular employment of the public wealth I 

In the meanwhile^ by displaying much activity in 
matters of little importance^ Beaumarchais gained 
ground. He was in continued correspondence with 
M. de Sartines^ to whom he transmitted^ with a mix* 
ture of good sense and jovial familiarity^ his observa* 
tions and views on all the political incidents of the 
day ; he went and came without ceasing from ParL» 
to London^ in order to look after the libels^ and 
already followed with as much attention the quarrel 
of the English colonies of America with the mother 
countrv. He was soon had recourse to in another 
aflTair of a still more extraordinary kind than the two 
former ones. Hitherto^ we have only seen him occu- 
pied in tracing out, pursuing^ and purchasing the 
silence of vulgar libellers ; the French government 
was about to bring him into conflict with a person as 
celebrated as himself^ as keen^ ahnost as witty^ and 
whose life was not less extraordinary. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THS CHEVALIBE D'EON. — HADEHOI8ELLB D'eON AT 
ST. PXTEB8BUKOH. — H. b'eON AT LONDON. — THE 
CHEVALFBR AND THE QUEEN OV ENGLAND. — THE 
chevalier's little account. — THE CHEVALIER 
AND BEAUMARCHAI8. — THE CHEVALIER AND OUDIN. 
— THE CHEVALIER AND M. DE SARTINES. 



The success of a niTstification is no rare thing in the 
annals of mankind ; but^ of all the mystifications in 
history^ one of the most strange and most ridiculous 
is^ beyond contradiction^ that which was connected 
with the Chevalier d'Eon^ who^ until the age of 
forty-three was looked upon everywhere as a man^ 
who^ in his capacity of man^ became successively an 

' advocate in the Parliament of Paris^ censor of belles- 
lettres, diplomatic agent^ chevalier of Saint Louis, 
captain of dragoons, secretary of legation, and who 
finally filled for several months the functions of 
minister plenipotentiary from the court of France, 
at London. After a violent and scandalous quarrel 
with the ambassador, Count de Guerchy, whose 

^ost he occupied temporarily, he was dismissed, and 
t>fficially recalled by Louis XV., but secretly main- 
tained by him at London, with a pension of 12,000 
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livres. Soon afterwards^ towards 1771, doubts^ 
springing from an unknown source^ engendered in 
«n unknown manner^ were raised about the sex of 
this captain of dragoons^ and, in the English style, 
enormous bets were made to depend on the question. 
The Chevalier d'Eon^ who might easily have settled 
all doubts about the matter, allowed them to increase 
and be spread abroad. The betting fever grew twice 
as strong, and the opinion that the chevalier was 
a woman was not long becoming general. A short 
time afterwards, in 1775^ Beaumarchais, to whom he 
had declared that he was a woman, was sent to order 
him, in the name of the king, Louis XYl., to make 
his declaration public, and to assume the habits of 
his sex. He signed the required declaration, and after 
hesitating a little longer as to the change of costume, 
resigned himself to it at last^ and at fifty years of age 
quitted his dragoon^s uniform for a petticoat and a 
coiffe, and in 1777 appieared at Versailles in this at- 
tire, which he wore until his death. A book was 
written with his co-operation, under the title of 
" Military, Political, and Private Life of Mademoi- 
selle d'Eon,'' a splendid romance, in which it is told 
how his parents baptized him as a boy^ although he 
was a girl, in order to preserve an estate which his 
family was to lose in default of male heirs. The 
chevalier, on his side^ wrote and published numerous 
papers, in which he appeared as a female knight^ and 
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congratulated himself on having been able, in the 
midst of the tumults of camps, sieges, and battles, 
" to preserve, '' in his own words, '' that flower of 
purity intact, pledge so precious and so fragile, alas ! 
of our morals and our faith/' He was compared to 
Minerva and Joan of Arc ; Dorat addressed compli- 
mentary epistles to this old heroine, the glory of 
her sex. Writers of the greatest weight, and who 
might be considered the best informed, were taken 
in like all the others; and the grave author of 
the ** History of French Diplomacy,'' M. de Flassan, 
published the following passage on the subject of the 
chevalier : — 

'' It cannot be denied," said M. de Flassan, '* that she 
(the Chevalier d'£on), presented a species of phenomenon. 
Nature was deceived in giving her a sex so much in con- 
tradiction with her haughty and decided character. Her 
mania for playing the part of a man, and for deceiving all ob- 
servers, rendered^ her sometimes ill-tempered, and she 
treated M. de Guerchy with an impertinence which was inex- 
ciiflable towards the king's minister. For the rest, she de- 
served esteem and respect for the constancy with which 
she concealed her sex from so much piercing scrutiny. The 
brilliant part which this woman played, in missions of a 
delicate natore, and in the midst of so many adverse circum- 
stances, proves in particular, that she was more fitted for 
politics, by her wit and information, than many men who 
have run the same career."* 

* *'Histoire g^n^rale et raisonn^ de la diplomatie Franfaise," 
vol. v., p. 454, first edition, 1809. 

VOL. II. N 
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M. de Flassan wrote the lines we have just quoted 
in 1809, a year before the death of the Chevalier 
d^Eon. A year afterwards, 1810, the Chevalier d^Eon 
died at London, and on the body being examined, it 
was shown and established in the most' authentic 
manner, that this pretended chevaliire, whom the his- 
torian of " French Diplomacy " reproaches with hav- 
ing a '^ mania for playing the part of a man, and 
deceiving all observers,^' that this pretended cheva^ 
liere was a perfectly formed chevalier.* 

What is the meaning of this grotesque mystifica- 
tion, and how is its success to be explained? What 
motive could induce a man of distinguished rank, a 
man of wit, an iiitrepid officer, a secretary of lega- 
tion,, a chevalier of Saint Louis, to make himself 
pass for a woman during more than thirty years ? 
Was the part forced upon him ? If it was forced upon 
him, how and why could a government require a cap- 
tain of dragoons, forty-seven years of age, to adopt so 
ridiculous a disguise? and how could this dragoon of 
forty-seven years of age, who shaved every morning 

* This clearly results from the following certificate: — "I certifj^ 
by the present, that I have examined and dissected the body of the 
Chevalier d'Eon, in presence of Mr. Adair, of Mr. Wilson, and Father 
Elys^; and that I found the male organs of generation perfectly 
formed in every respect. May 23, 1810. — Thos. Copeland, sorgeon." 
To this testimony are adjoined the signatures of a large number of 
well-known persons, who place the sex of the Chevalier d'Eon beyond^ 
all doubt. 
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like all dragoons,* who, in Beaumarchais' own words 
''drank smoked and swore like a German postilion," 
deceive so many persons, beginning with Beaumar- 
chais himself? For the latter, as will be seen, always 
believed very sincerely that the dragoon was a woman, 
and in love with him, Beaumarchais I How, in fine, 
and why, did this masquerade problem become a 
sort of question of state, give rise to a host of nego- 
tiations, make kings and ministers act, speak, and 
write, make couriers travel, and cause, as is always 
the case, a great deal of money to be spent ? These 
different questions, which prove how far Montaigne 
was right when he said: ''The greater part of our 
vocations are farcical," — these different questions are 
far from being made clear. 

The most accredited version of the Chevalier 
d'Eon^s story is the following : Having in his youth 
the appearance of a woman, he had been sent by 
Louis XY. in feminine disguise to the court of St. 
Petersburg. He had got introduced to the Empress 
Elizabeth in the capacity of kctrice, and had con- 
tributed to the establishment of good feeling between 



* Although d'Eon had but little beard, it is oertun ho had some / 
the shade of the beard can be recognised in a portrait executed in 
pcutel, which I have seen of him, and which he gave to Beaumarchais. 
It is true that his face possesses a certain smoothness, which, joined to 
his equally feminine voice, must have contributed to g^ve credibilitj 
to the faUe of which he was the subject. 

h2 
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the two courts. Hence would ^ave resulted some 
doubts as to his sex. These doubts, after disappear- 
ing in the midst of an entirely masculine career^ had 
been revived and propagated a long time afterwards 
by Louis X,y. himself^ after the scandal occasioned 
by the quarrel between d^Eon and the Count de 
Ouerchy. Not wishing to be harsh to an agent whom 
he had employed with advantage in his secret service^ 
and wishing, on the other hand^ to give satisfaction 
to the de Guerchy family, to prevent a duel between 
the ambassador's young son, who had sworn to avenge 
his &ther, ajid d'Eon, who was a redoubted duellist ; 
wishing, in fine, to put a stop to all the consequences 
of this quarrel, the king had been led, by the recollec- 
tion of d'Eon's disguise during his youth, to order 
him to allow the rumour of his being a woman to 
gain ground. Louis XYI., adopting the politicsof his 
predecessor, forced him to declare himself a woman^ 
and to assume a woman's clothes. " This strange 
personage,'' says Madame Campan^ ^'had long been 
soliciting to be allowed to return to France ; but it 
was necessary to find some means of sparing to the 
family he had offended, the kind of insult which it 
would discover in his return ; he was made to take 
the costume of a sex to which everything is pardoned 
in France." 

Such is the story most generally admitted on the 
subject of the Chevalier d'Eon ; but it appeals quite 
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inconceivable. How indeed can we account for the 
£Eict of a king^ wishing to stifle the efiects of a quarrel, 
and being unable to find no means more simple than 
that of changing one of the adversaries into a woman ; 
and for that of an officer of forty-seven years of age 
choosing to renounce all manly careers^ and wear pet- 
ticoats during the rest of his life^ rather than simply 
undertake to decline a challenge^ by order of the 
king — or rather than remain in disgrace and exile 
while preserving his liberty and his sex? How^ in 
fine^ can we accoimt for the fact that if the Chevalier 
d'Eon, is only the resigned victim of ^the wishes of 
Louis XY.^ and afterwards adopted by Louis XVI., 
that when these two kings were dead, when the 
French monarchy itself had ceased to exist, when 
d'Eon^ in retirement at London, had no longer any 
interest^ either of money or position, in continuing 
the disguise imposed upon him, how can we account 
for the fact that he persisted in preserving it until 
his death ? 

All this is very singular, and scarcely comprehen- 
sible. A new theory was produced some twenty years 
since, about the Chevalier d'Eou. The views on which 
it is founded are also most strange, and we even experi- 
ence some hesitation in reproducing them; however, as 
they are developed in a work of two volumes, which 
are declared to be taken from authentic documents,^ 

* ThiB work is entitled ** Memoirs of the Chevalier d*£on," pub- 
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we are obliged to say a feir words on the sabject. 
The author of this work affirms that if the famous 
Chevalier d'Eon consented to pass for a woman, it 
was not for the sake of the de Guerchy family, 
but to save the honour of the Queen of England, 
Sophia Charlotte, wife of Oeorge III. He pretends 
that d'Eon having been surprised by the king, a 
physician who was a friend of the queen's, and of 
d'Eon, had declared to the king that d'Eon was a 
woman. Oeorge III. had asked Louis XV. about 
the matter, who, for the sake of his royal cousin's 
peace of mind bad hastened to assure him that 
d'Eon was a woman. From this day d'Eon was 
condemned to change his sex, with the consolation of 
having given a king to England ; for the author of 
the book in question does not hesitate to tell us that 
he is convinced this pretended woman was the father 
of George IV. 

This revelation on the subject of a queen who 
has Wtherto always passed for a very virtuous woman, 
in order to be admissible, ought to be supported by 
conclusive proofs, which we look for in vain in the 
work entitled " Memoirs of the Chevalier d'Eon." 
With the exception of a letter from the Duke 
d'AiguiUon to the Chevalier, which if authentic, 

lished for the first time fi^m papers ftrniishecl by his family, and 
other anthentic docaments, depodted in the Archives des Aifiiires 
Etrang^res, by M. Gaillardet, author of the " Tour de Nesle." 
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might give some force to the hypothesis of the 
author^ although it does not positiyely point out the 
queen, Sophia Charlotte ; all that the book says, at 
least as regards the principal question, may be 
reduced to very daring assertions, and very arbitrary 
inductions, accompanied by tales, pictures, and diar 
logues from imagination, which give the work the 
character of a novel, and deprive it of all authority ."^ 

* If we wished to discuss M. Ckiillardefs hypothecs, objections to 
it would not be wanting. How, for instance, can we account for 
the fiict that d'Son, determined to save the Queen of Enghmd's 
honour by giring out that he was a woman, encouraged by his 
silence the bets which were made as to his sex, and allowed them to 
go on increasing during four years, from 1771, the date of the scene 
related by the author of the *' Memoirs," until 1775, when d'Eon 
signed the declaration dictated to him by Beaumarchais ? How can 
we account for the fiict that, during these four years King Geoi^ III., 
who, in thehypothesas in question, would have the greatest interest in 
throwing light upon the matter, did not employ any of those means 
/or doing so, which even a constitutional monarch could easily find in 
such a case ? In fine, if this hypothesis can be made to explain d'Eon's 
pernstence in retaining his woman's clothes until his death, it renders 
quite inexplicable the fact that the queen made no attempt to prevent 
the discovery after the chevalier's decease. This discovery, according 
to M. G^aillardet, occasioned the king's third and last attack of in- 
pamty. Nothing, however, would have been more easy than to avoid 
this misfortune, for d'Eon died in a state approaching in^gence ; and 
since, according to the supposition of M. GaillaTdet,he was sufficiently 
devoted to the queen to sacrifice his life to her during thirty years, 
she might certainly, with very little money, have determined him to 
go and die in a distant knd, instead of remaining exposed at London 
to the examination of the surgeons. There would be many more obser- 
■ vations to make in reference to M. Gaillardet's hypothesis ; the date 
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We have no intention here of offering any theory of 
onr own about the Chevalier d'Eon. As this singular 
personage only figures in an accessory manner in 
Beaumarchais' life^ it will be sufficient to take the 
situation at the moment when their relations began. 
We are in May 1775, the Chevalier d'Eon is in 
London, where he has been in disgrace and eiile^ 
since his quarrel with Count de Guerchy, although 
he has continued, nevertheless, even after Louis XV /s 
death, to draw the secret pension of 12,000 firancs, 
which that king granted him in 1776. The doubts 
raised about his sex appear to date from 1771. The 
English bets on the subject had been going on since 
that time, and d^Eon by his silence kept up the 
uncertainty of the betters. In any case it was not 
the question of his sex which interested the French 
government at this epoch, it was another and a' 
graver question. As secret agent of Louis XV., 
d'Eon had, during many years, a mysterious cor- 
respondence with the king and the few persons 
charged with the direction of his secret diplomacy, 
which, as is known, he had organised without the 
knowledge of his ministers. D*Eon exaggerated as 
much as possible the importance of these papers, 
which related to the peace concluded between France 

of George IV.'b birth, taken in connection with the date of d'Eon's, 
visit to England, does not at all accord with this hypothesis, which 
appears to us completely chimericaL 
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and England in 1763. He circulated among his 
acquaintances^ that if they were printed^ they 
nirould rekindle the war between the two nations^ and 
that the English opposition had offered him enor- 
mous sums to publish them ; he was, he said^ too 
good a Frenchman to consent to it ; but^ in the mean- 
-while he was in want of money, a great deal of 
money^ because he had a great many debts, and if 
the cabinet of Yersailles wished to regain possession 
of the papers^ it must pay the debts of the present 
possessor. It was not, moreover, a present d'Eon 
asked for ; the French government was his debtor. 
Indeed it owed him more money than d'Eon owed 
himself. The Chevalier sent^ in 1774^ to M. de 
Yergennes, Minister of Foreign Affairs, a bill of the 
most amusing description, firom which I only extract 
the following article, to give an idea of the intrepidity 
with which this dragoon charged the pubUc trea- 
sury. 

" In November 1757," writes d'Eon, " the present king of 
Poland being Envoy Extraordinary of the £epnblic in Enssia, 
sent to M. d'Eon, Secretary of the French Legation, a note, 
inclosing a diamond estimated at 6000 Hvres, in the hope 
that M.. d'Eon would inform him of a very interesting affair, 
which was then being conducted at St. Petersburg ; the latter 
made it his duty to show the note and the diamond to the 
Marquis de THospital, Ambassador, and to take back the 
said diamond to the Count de Poniatowski. M. de THospital, 
touched by the honourable action of M. dEon, wrote about 
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it to the Cardinal de Bemis, who promised to procure him a 
grant of like value from the king for his fidelity ; but the 
Cardinal de Bemis having been displaced and exiled, M. 
d*Eon never received this grant, which he thinks he is entitled 
to claim eOOOlivrea." 

Is not this a good story of a diamond^ refused in 
1757^ and which is claimed as a debt in an acconnt 
of 1774 ? Let us look at another item. 

"The Count de Guerchy," says d'Eon, "prevented the 
Xing of England from making to M. d'Eon, the present of a 
thousand gold pieces, which he grants to the minister's 
plenipotentiary residing at his court. . . . 24,000 livres.*' 

Again : — 

"Not having been in a position from 1763 to 1773 to 
attend to his vines in Burgundy, M. d'Eon has not only 
lost a thousand crowns income per annum, but also all his 
vines, and considers he may put this loss down at half its 
real amount 16,000 livres. 

" Moreover, M. d'Eon, without entering into an account 
which he might produce of the immense expenses occasioned 
by his residence in London, from 1763 until the present year 
1773, both for the maintenance and support of his late cousin 
and himself, and for the extraordinary outlays occasioned by 
circumstances, thinks he ought to confine himself to claiming 
the cost at London, of a simple, decent estabUshment, in 
which a person limits himself to mere necessaries and ser- 
vants, which he consequently estimates at the moderate* sum 
of 450 louis, or 10,000 livres toumois per annum, making for 
the said ten years 100,000 livres." 

It is to be remarked^ that since 1766, d'Eon had 
received an annual pension of 1200 louis. The valet 
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of Sie^ards '' Joueur^' presents a list of claims which 
is certainly not equal to the above. All the remainder 
is in the same style^ and the total of the ingenious 
chevalier's claims is thus raised to the moderate sum 
of 318^477 livres 16 sous. IVEon requested in addi- 
tion that his pension of 1200 francs might be con- 
verted into a deed of annuity for the same amount. 
Two negotiators had been sent to him successively^ to 
obtain the return of these papers on leas exorbitant 
conditions ; one of them^ M. de Pommereux^ captain of 
grenadiers, and as such gifted with rare intrepidity, 
had been so far as to propose to this captain of dra- 
goons, who passed for a woman, to marry him. D'Eon, 
not wishing to give up any of his claims, had been de- 
termined to let the negotiation drop, when in May 
1776, the chevalier, learning that Beaumarchais was 
in London on other business, asked to see him. ^' We 
met,'' said d'Eon, ''owing, no doubt, to a natural 
curiosity, on the part of extraordinary animals to see 
one another." The chevalier solicited Beaumarchais' 
support ; and by way of giving him a proof of his 
confidence, confessed to him with tears that he was a 
woman, and what is strange is, that Beaumarchais 
did not doubt it for an instant. Delighted to oblige 
fL girl so interesting from her warlike courage, her 
diplomatic talents, and her misfortunes, and to bring 
a difficult negotiation to an end, he addressed to 
Louis XYI., the most touching letters in favour of 
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d'Eon. " When it is thought/' he writes to the king, 
'^ that this creature, so much persecuted, is of a sex to 
which everything is forgiven, the heart becomes 
moved with pity/' *' I venture to assure you,'* he 
writes elsewhere, '' that by treating this astonishing 
creature with skill and kindness, although soured by 
twelve years' of misfortunes, she can easily be brought 
under subjection, and made to give back all the 
papers relating to the late king on reasonable terms/' 
It will be asked how Beaumarchais, who certainly 
was not wanting in experience in these sort of 
matters, could imagine he saw a girl instead of a 
dragoon of the most masculine description. One 
thing is certain, that in all Beaumarchais' papers^ 
there is not a single line which does not prove that 
he was indeed completely deceived as to the sex of 
the chevalier ; and. if it could be supposed that in 
this comedy, the author of " The Barber of Seville** 
was playijig a part, and pretending to take a mai;^ for 
a woman, we should be prevented from entertaining 
this idea, by the candour with which his intimate 
friend Gudin, who accompanied him in the visit dur- 
ing which the negotiation with d'Eon was effected, 
relates, in his unpublished memoirs concerning Beau- 
marchais, the misfortunes of this interesting woman. 
''It was at the house of Wilkes, "^ at dinner, 

* WUkes was at this time Lord Mayor of London, 
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that I met d^Eon for the first time. Strack by 

the cross of Saint Louis^ I asked Miss Wilkes who 

this chevalier was; 'he has/ I said, 'a woman's 

voice, and from that, apparently, have arisen all the 

stories which have been told about him/ I knew no 

more about him at the time ; I was still ignorant of 

his relations with Beaumarchais. I soon ascertained 

them for myself. She confessed to me with tears (it 

appears that this was d'Eon's style), that she was 

a woman, and showed me her legs, which were 

covered with scars from wounds she had received 

when, after being thrown from her horse, which had 

been killed under her, a squadron passed over her 

body, and left her almost dead on the plain. 

No one could have been mystified with more 
naivet6 than Gudin. During the first period of the 
negotiation, d'Eon paid the most delicate attention to 
Beaumarchais : he called him his " guardian angel,'' 
he sent him his " complete works " in fourteen vo- 
lumes, which he recommended to his indulgence, for 
this strange being, dragoon, woman, and diplomatist, 
was at the same time a scribbler of the most prolific 
kind. He characterises himself very well in a letter 
to the Duke de Praslin. 

" If yon wish to know me, M. le Due, I will tell you frankly 
that I am only good for thinking, imagining, questioning, re- 
flecting, comparinff, reading, writing, for travelling from the 
east to the west, from the south to the north, and for fighting 
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on th^ plain or in the mountains. J£ I had lived in the time 
of Alexander or Don Quixote, I should have been Parmetnio 
or Sancho Fanza. If you put me to anything else, I should, 
without committing any absurdity, consume all the revenue 
of France in a year, after which I would give you an excellent 
treatise on economy. If you wish for a proof, look at all I 
have written in my history of the finances, on the distribution 
of the public wealth." 

Under the effect of the pretended chevalihr^a 
cajolery^ Beaumarchais returned to Versailles^ pleaded 
her cause with warmth, exhausted himself in proving 
that the papers she had in her hands, and with 
which he was not acquainted, were of the greatest 
importance, asked permission to renew the nego- 
tiations which had been broken off with her, and 
obtained it in the following letter from M. deVer- 
gennes, which is important as not being in accordance' 
with the version generally adopted of the views en- 
tertained by the French government in regard to the 
Chevalier d'Eon. The following is M. de Vei^eniies' 
unpublished letter to Beaumarchais^ of which I have 
only suppressed some insignificant passages :- 

" I have beneath my eyes. Sir, the report you have made 
to M. de Sartines of your conversation respecting M. d'Eon ; 
it is of the greatest exactitude. I have in consequence taken 
the king's orders : his Majesty authorises you to agree to all 
reasonable security which M. d'Eon may demand, for tiie 
regular payment of his pension of 12,000 livres, it being weU 
understood that he is not to derive this annuity from any in« 
vestment out of France ; the capital which would have to bo 
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employed for producing it, is not in my power, and I should 
meet with the ^eatest obstacles in procuring it ; but it is 
easy to convert the said pension into a life annuity, to which 
lie eonld hold the. title. 

** The question of the payment of debts will occasion more 
difficulty. M. d'Eon's claims are rather high on this point ; 
he must reduce them, and considerably, for us to make an 
arrangement. As you must not seem, Sir, to have my mis- 
sion concerning him, you will have the advantage of making 
him speak firsts and consequently will have a superiority over 
him. M. d'Eon has a violent temper, but I think he has an 
honest heart, and I do him sufficient justice to be convinced 
that he is incapable of treachery. 

" It is impossible M. d'Eon should take leave of the king 
of England ; the revelation of his iex can no longer he per* 
nUtted; it would be ridiculons for both courts. The testimo- 
nial he wishes to have substituted suggests some difficulties ; 
however, it can be granted provided he be contented with the 
praise which his zeal, his intelligence, and his fidelity deserve; 
but we cannot praise either his moderation or his subordina- 
tion ; and in any case, there must be no question of the scenes 
he had with M. de Guerchy. 

'^ You are enlightened and prudent ; you know what men 
are, and I am not uneasy about your arriving at a good result 
with M. d'Eon, if it is possible to do so. If the enterprise 
fails in your hands,* it must be taken for granted that it can 
never succeed, and we must make up our minds for whatever 
may be the result. The first sensation might be disagreeable 
for US; but the consequences would be frightful forM. d'Eon. 
A very humiliating part is that of an exile, who bears the 
varnish of treason : contempt is his lot. 
•*I am very sensible. Sir, of the praise you have kindly 

* That is to say, the enterprise, the object of which was to obtain 
the return of the secret oorrespondenoe of d'Eon with Louis XY. 
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awarded to me in your letter to M. de Sartmes. I aspire to 
deserve it, and receiye it as a pledge of jour esteem, which 
will be always flattering to me. £ely> I beg yon, upon mine, 
and upon all the sentiments with which I have the honour to 
be, 

" Your very humble and yery obedient servant^ 

" De Ybbgenkes. 
"Versailles, June 21, 1775." 

This letter from M. de Vergennes, which did much 
honour to Beaumarchais^ proves that at that time no 
one thought of making d^Eon assume a woman^s 
dress ; but it proves at the same time that his femi- 
nine dress was considered even then as an established 
fact. The only condition required for allowing his 
return to France, was the return of his correspond- 
ence with Louis XV. It is not until two months 
afterwards, in a letter to Beaumarchais, dated August 
26| 1775, that M. de Vergennes explains himself on 
the subject of the woman's costume in the following 
tei*ms: — 

"Whatever desire I may have to see, to know, and to 
hear M. d'Eon, I will not conceal from you, Sir, one source 
of uneasiness by which I am besieged. His enemies are on 
the watch, and wiU not easily forgive all he has said of them. 
If he comes here, however well-behaved and circumspect 
he may be, they may attribute remarks to him contrary to 
the silence imposed upon him by the king ; denials and jus- 
tifications are always embarrassing and odious to honourable 
minds. J^ M, d^Mon would disguise himself ^ all would he 
arranged; it is a proposition tohich he alone can make; but. 
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for the sake of Ma own tranquillity he flhonld avoid, at all 
events for some years, livinfi^ in France, and necessarily in 
Pans. Yon may make what nse yon think fit of this 
observation.** 

The phrase we have just italicised in the minister'a 
second letter^ seems to be in contradiction with the 
one we have itaUcised in the first. Did M. de 
Yergennes mean that d'Eon was a man, and that 
he was to dress himself up like a woman? If so^ 
how are we to make this accord with what he wrote 
two months previously about the '^revelation'' of 
d'Eon's sex ? Moreover, and without saying anything 
about the strangeness of a minister and a man of 
serious disposition, bringing forward an idea of this 
kind as quite a simple thing, if M. de Yergennes' 
phrase had the meaning which it at first sight 
appears to have, this phrase, addressed to Beaumar- 
chais, would render the letters of the latter com- 
pletely unintelligible, for he is perpetually speaking 
of the Chevalier d'Eon's feminine sex. Let us add 
finally, that this phrase taken literally would also de- 
stroy M. Gaillardef s tl^eory, who, to explain Beaumar- 
chais' error, pretends that d'Eon and the minister made 
an agreement that the agents commissioned to nego- 
ciate between them, should be themselves misled as to 
the chevalier's true sex. These considerations led us 
to think that M. de Yergennes beUeved like Beaunuir- 
chais that d'Eon was a woman, that the word '' dis^ 

TOL. II. o 
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gvise?^ was an improper expression wliicli escaped the 
minister, who only meant to say^ '^Although M. 
d'Eon has always passed for a man^ since he is* at 
present recognised as a woman, he ought to dress 
like one." The form of the letter seems to in- 
dicate also, that it was written to support the initia- 
tive taken by Beaumarchais with regard to the 
question of woman's attire. It was Beaumarchais, 
in &ct, who insisted particularly on this point. 

"All this/'* he writee to the minister in a letter dated 
October 7, 1775, " has giren me an opportunity of knowing 
still better the creature with whom I haye to deal, and I 
still keep to what I said to you before, that the feeling of 
resentment against the late ministers (those who had dis- 
missed him in 1766) and their friends of the last thirty years, 
is so strong in him * that it would be impossible to place too 
insurmountable a barrier between the contending parties. 
Written promises of good behaviour are not sufficient to 
stop a head, which always becomes inflamed at the mere 
name of Guerchy ; his positive avowal of his sex, and an 
engagement to appear for the remainder of his life in 
woman's clothes, are the only safeguards against scandal and 
misfortune. I have required this authoritatively, and have 
obtained it." 

Here, for the rest, is another autograph letter 
from M. de Yergennes to Beaumarchais, of a later 
date than the two I have already quoted^ having 

* The word <^ him," proves nothing agifinstBeanmarchais' error. It 
is only the result of his being accustomed to look upon d'Eon as a man. 
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been written Februaiy 10^ 1776^ and in which the 
minister^ while he first speaks of d'Eon^ through 
liabit^ as a man^ seems to be thoroughly persuaded 
that the cheralier is a woman. 

" VersailleB, February 10, 1776. 

" I must not let you remain i^orant. Sir, that a very exact 
copy is being circulated in Paris, of the " safe conduct" which 
you had to give M. d'Eon, in case he should return to 
France and which could be of no use to him if he renounced 
returning to his country, or if he returned to it in the costume 
of his real sex. You can understand that this document 
causes great scandal among those who imagine there can be 
no reason for awarding praise to a person who had been in a 
certain way proscribed, and it is yery difficult to enter into 
an explanation with all the tatlers and all the censors. 

" What interest do you think your Amazon can have had 
in publishing a document which evidently ought not to have 
left her hands either by a copy or as an extract P I will not 
suppose that you neglected to impress this upon your Ama- 
zon ; I am much afraid she is the dupe of some interested 
persons, who, by their advice, have wished to put her forward 
in order to give body to some new intrigue. It would be 
useless to attempt to impede her in what she pleases to do ; 
but if she does not wish to return, as I presume to be the 
case, try, Sir, if with dexterity you cannot gain the original 
of a safe conduct, which can be of no advantage to her if she 
does not mean to make use of it, and which cannot even 
serve her any longer, since she has promised not to re-enter 
the kingdom except in woman's clothes. Do not doubt the 
sincerity of the sentiments with which. Sir, 

'' I am your very humble and very obedient servant, 

"Da Vebgbnnbs."* 

* Let us quote in rapport of our opnion, another rmpublished 

o 2 
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Beaiuoarchais and M. de Yei^ennes appear to 
me^ then^ to have been equally deceived bj d'Eon on 
the question of sex; but Beaumarchais got the better 
of him on the question of money. The chevalier, it 
is remembered^ asked the trifle of 318^477 livres for 
returning the celebrated correspondence. Beaumar- 
chais, while rejecting these absurd claims, mentions 
no figure himself; and in the transaction of the 5th 
October, 1775, by virtue of which d*Eon declares 
himself a woman, and engages to return all the 
papers of Louis XV., the agent of M. de Vergennes 
binds himself to deliver to him a deed securing him 
1200 livres of annuity, in addition to larger sums, of 
which the amount would be remitted to him, for the 
payment of his debts in England. Each of the two 
contracting parties had a loop-hole to escape by. 
If the larger sums did not appear sufficiently large to 
the chevalier, he intended to keep a portion of the 
papers in order to obtain larger sums still ; as Beau- 
marchais, on the other hand, did not intend to pay 
all the debts it might please d'Eon to declare, he had 
obtained from the king the power of ^^ battling,'' to 
employ his expression, with Mademoiselle d'Eon from 

letter, addressed by M. de Vergennes to the Chiaig^ d'Affiures, at 
London, dated March 23, 1776 : — "I should be very pleased if M. de 
Beanmarchais oonld conclude with the^mozoii d^Eon, not thai I wish 
for her here, abont which I care very little; bat in order to be no 
longer obliged to pay attention to an adyenture which does not 
amuse me nearly so much as the pit." 
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1 00 up to 1 50^000 francs^ reserving to himself the right 
of pajing the money by instalments, and increasing 
or diminishing the snm, according to the confidence 
this canning personage might inspire him with. 

D'Eon commenced by exhibiting an iron chesty 
-well padlocked, which was deposited with an English 
admiral, his friend Lord Ferrers, as security, he said, 
for a debt of 5000/. sterling. He declared that this 
chest contained all the secret correspondence. Here 
was a difficulty for Beaumarchais ; he was not autho- 
rised to look at these papers ; but if he gave the money 
without doing so, he might, he says, receive in ex- 
change nothing but washing-bills. After a fresh journey 
to Paris to obtain permission to make an inventory of 
the papers, he at last received the authorisation, and 
on the chest being opened, it was found that Lord 
Ferrers, the real or pretended creditor, had only re- 
ceived, as security, papers of scarcely any importance. 
D'Eon confessed then with blushes, that the most im- 
portant papers had remained concealed beneath the 
floor of his bed-room. ^^ She conducted me to her 
house,'' writes Beaumarchais,^' and drew from beneath 
the flooring five card-board boxes, well sealed, and 
labelled ' secret papers, to be remitted to the king 
alone,' which she assured me contained the whole of 
the correspondence, and the entire mass of the papers 
which she had in her possession. I commenced by 
making an inventory, and marking them all, so that 
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none of them might be taken away ; but to make more 
sure that the entire mass was there^ I ran through 
them rapidly^ while she was writing the inventory/^ 

It is seen that Beaumarchais was a man of precau- 
tion ; then only did he pay Lord Ferrers' claim^ who 
remitted to him in exchange an equal sum in bills 
accepted by the Chevalier d'Eon^ after which he pre- 
pared to start for Versailles with his chest. The che- 
valier naturally considered the larger sums not suffi- 
ciently large ; but as the transaction of October 5^ not 
only stipulated for the return of the papers^ but also 
bound d'Eon to wear woman's clothes^ and to remain 
silent concerning all his old disputes with the Guerchy 
family^ Beaumarchais took a high hand with him : — 



« 
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I assured this young lady/' he writes to M. de Vergennes, 
that if she was good, modest, silent, and behaved herself 
well, I would give a good account of her to the king's minister, 
even to his Majesty himself, and that I hoped to obtain some 
still further adFantages for her. I made this promise the 
more willingly, from the fact that I had still about 41,000 
livres of Tours in my hands, out of which I meant to reward 
each act of submission and good behayiour, as if doing so 
through the special generosity of the king or yourself, 
M. le Comte, and only as gratuities, not as payments. It 
was by means of this secret proceeding that I still hoped to 
gOYcrn and rule this impetuous and cunning creature." 

When he arrived at Versailles with his chesty 
Beaumarchais was complimented by M. de Yergennes, 
who sent him a magnificent certificate^ declaring that 
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his Majesty had been mucli satisfied with the zeal 
he had shown in this matter^ and the* intelligence 
and skill with which he had accomplished the com- 
mission his Majesty had intrusted to him."^ The 
negotiator was beginning to attract the attention of 
Louis XVI. The preceding missions had left him in 
tlie shade^ this one was putting him in a prominent 
position. He was not a man to remain there^ and 
to neglect his point. Before starting again for 
London he addressed to Louis XYI. a series of ques- 
tions^ begging the king to be kind enough to answer 
them in the mai^in^ and the king^ with his own 
hand^ replied obediently to Beaumarchais' questions. 
The autograph is interesting ; the body of the docu- 
ment is written in Beaumarchais' hand^ and signed 
by him ; the answers to each question are traced in 
the margin, in a writing which is rather elegant, but 
unequal, weak and irresolute, the t^s and v^s being 
scarcely indicated. It is the characteristic writing of 
the good, weak, unhappy sovereign, who was destined 
seventeen years afterwards to be swallowed up by the 
revolution; and in order that the secret agent might 
glory at his ease in having been in direct corres^ 
pondence with Louis XYI., the answers of the 
monarch are followed by the annexed attestation, 
written and signed in the hand of M. de Yergennes 

* See the certificate in the Appendix, No. 4. 
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— All the answers to the questions are in the hinges 
handJ* In order to appreciate this document^ as a 
sign of the discordance of all things during this 
period of French history^ it must not be foi^otten 
that at the period at which it was prepared^ Beau- 
marchais was suffering from the effect of a legal con- 
demnation which declared him to have lost all rights 
of citizenship ; and it is in this position that he com- 
mences in writing the following dialogue with 
Louis XVI. : — 

" EssentuJ points, which I beg M. le Comte de Yergennes 
to present for the king's decision, before my departure for 
London, this 13th Dec., 1775; to be replied to in the 
margin:— 

" Does the king grant to Mademoiselle d'Eon permission 
to wear the cross of St. Louis on her woman's dothes P 
Answer of the king — In the proyinces only. 
Does his Majesty approve of the gratuity of 2000 crowns, 
which I hare given to this young hidy on her aggnm^'ng 
woman's clothes P 

**AiufDer of the king^Yen. 

" Does his Majesty in this case leave her man's clothes at 
her entire disposition P 

*' Answer qftke king, — She must sell them. 

<*As these favours are to be dependent upon a certain 
frame of mind, into which I wish to bring Mademoiselle 
d'Bon for ever, will his Majesty leave me the power of 
granting or refusing, according as I may think useful for the 
good of his service P 

Answer efthe king, — Tes. 

As the king cannot refuse to give me through his 
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Minister of Foreign Affairs, an aclmowledgment in good 
form, of all the papers I hare brought back to him from 
England, I have begged the Count de Yergennes to entreat 
his Majesty to be kind enough to add at the bottom of this 
acknowledgment, in his mon hand, a few words of satisfaction 
as to the manner in which I fulfilled my mission. ' This 
reward, the dearest to my heart, may also one day be of the 
greatest utility to me; if some powerful enemy ever pre- 
tended to ask me for an account of my conduct in this affair, 
with one hand I would show the order of the king, with the 
other I would present my master's attestation, that I have 
fulfilled his orders to his satisfaction. All J^he intermediate 
operations will then become a deep ditch, which each one will 
fill up according to his pleasure, without my being obliged 
to speak, or ever troubling myself about what may be said on 
the subject. 

"Answer of the hin^.^^Good" 

Here the subject of the dialogue changes. As 
long as it is only necessaxy to decide whether 
d'Eon is to wear the cross of St. Louis on his 
woman's clothes^ and to sell his man's clothes^ 
Louis XVI. gives very clear and very precise an- 
swers ; but Beaumarchais wishes to lead him further^ 
and we shall see that in some months he will suc- 
ceed. For the moment^ he is too much pressed^ and 
too pressing. He passes without transition firom 
the d'Eon affair to the American affair^ and seeks to 
gain by assault the king's adhesion to plans, with 
which he has been pursuing him for some time. 
Louis XVI. maintains reserve^ and the tone of his 
answers changes. The meaning of what follows will 
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be clearly explained when we come to treat of Bean- 
marohaia* influence in the American question ; but, 
as aU this written dialogue is contained in the same 
letter, we have thought it desirable not to mutilate 
ity for fear of depriTing it of its true aspect. We 
accordingly continue to quote it. 

** As the first person I shall see in England will be my Lord 
Bochibrd, and as I have no doubt that this lord will ask me 
aecretlyy what answer the king of France gives to the prayer 
the king of England addressed to him through me, what shall 
I reply to him on the part of the king P 

Answer qftAe kinff — ^That you received none. 
If this lord, who has certainly preserved much of his 
intimacy with the king of England, wishes secretly to induce 
me to see this monarch, shall I consent or not P This question 
is not an idle one, and deserves to be well weighed before 
giving me my orders. 

AnnDer qftke kin^ — That may be. 
It having been the design of this minister to admit me 
into the secrets of a policy especially his own, if he wished 
now to connect me with other ministers, or if, in whatever 
manner it might happen, the opportunity should be offered 
to me, shall I accept or not P 

" Answer of the kinff — ^It is useless. 

" In the case of the affirmative I cannot do without a 
cypher. Will the Count de Yergennes give me one P 

" No answer. 

" I have the honour to inform the king that the Count de 
Guines* has endeavoured to render me an object of suspi- 
cion to the English ministers. Shall I be permitted to say a 
few words to him on the subject, or does his Majesty wish 

* The FresDch Ambassador at London. 
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that, while oontinning to serre him, I shoald appear ignorant 
of all the dark means which have been employed for injuring 
me personally, my operations, and consequently the good of 
his service P 

" Answer of the king — He (the ambassador) must remain 
in ignorance." 



The king meant that M. de Guines was not to be 
informed of what Beaumarchais was doing in Lon- 
don^ in reference to the position of the insurgent 
colonies. What follows is the gravest part of the 
letter; and accordingly the king makes no reply 
to it. 

" Finally, I request before starting, a positive answer to my 
last note ; * but if ever a question was important it must be 
admitted that it is this one. I answer with my head, after 
mature reflection, for the most glorious success of this opera- 
tion, during the entire reign of my master, without either his 
own person, that of his ministers,- or his interests being ever 
in any way injured thereby. Will any one of those who dis- 
suade his Majesty from it, dare to answer in his turn, also 
with his head, to the king for all the evil which must infal- 
libly come to France, from their causing it to be rejected? 
In case we should be sufficiently unfortunate for the king to 
refuse steadily to adopt so simple and wise a plan, I entreat 
his Majesty, at least, to be permitted to take /town the date, 
in his presence, of the period at which I offered him this admi- 
rable resource, so that he may one day render justice to the 

* The object of this note, of which we shall speak again, was to 
determine the king to send secretly through Beaumarchais, assistance 
in arms and ammunition to the American colonies. 
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oorrectnesB of my riews, when all that will remain will be to 
ref^t bitterly not haying followed them. 

"Caboit db Beaumabchais." 

This singular dialogue between Louis XYI. and 
Beaumarcbais seems to represent very well the pru- 
dent disposition of the one, and the active disposition 
of the other. The temerity of the secret agent will 
soon finish, by gaining the victory over the prudence 
of the king^ and Beaumarcbais^ who has only put 
forward the trifling questions about d^Eon, in order 
to reach the great ones about America^ is obliged to 
start again for London^ having only ascertained that 
d'Eon is to sell his man^s clothes. He found the 
chevalier, who to him is always a chevaliere, somewhat 
unfaithful to the promises of modesty and silence 
which he had made in th^ transaction of the 5th 
October. Under the pretext of stopping the bets 
made about his sex, he called attention to himself in 
the English journals, with that vain display, which was 
habitual to him, and as his announcements were com- 
posed so as still to leave in mystery a point which 
should have been considered as settled, they were more 
fitted to tempt the bettors than to discourage them. 
Beaumarcbais reproached him rather hastily ; the che- 
valier, more hasty still than Beaumarcbais, seeing, 
moreover, that his austere friend kept the king^s purse- 
strings tightly drawn, became quite angry. Hence a 
rupture, and an interchange of letters in which d'Eon, 
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after offering Beaumarchais the most maacnline in- 
sults, ecdeavoured to take advantage of his fatuity by 
suddenly re-assuming the tone of a young lady^ and 
complaining amorously of the ingratitude of this 
perfidious man. * 

" I confess, Sir," writes this dragoon in woman's clothes ; 
" I confess that a woman may sometimes find herself in such 
unfortunate situations, that circumstances may ohlige her to 
profit by services of which she is the first to see the absur* 
dity, because she penetrates the motive.* The greater the 
skill and delicacy of the man who wishes to oblige her, 
the greater the danger for her ; but what souvenirs do these 
reflections recal to me ! They recal to me that, by a blind 
confidence in you and your promises, I discovered to you the 
mystery of my sex ; that through gratitude I gave you my 
portrait, and that through esteem you promised me yours. 

" There have been many other engagements between us ; 
all that you have advanced beyond that, as to our approach- 
ing marriage, according to what I hear from Paris, can only 
be regarded by me as mere perdfflage on your part. If you 
have made a serious matter of a simple pledge of friendship 

* The most strikiiig thing in d'Eon's letten^ written to Beanmar^ ' 
diais, of which I only quote some fragments, is, that while gostaimng 
as well as possible before him this part of a woman, ooncealed under 
the appearance of a man, he often ginres to his phrases an enigmatie 
turn, by which he would seem to have wished to establish clearly, for 
the period when his fraud would be discovered, that he was duping a 
man, as cimning as the author of '* The Barber of Seville;" and that 
he was duping him, and at the same time laughiugm his &oe, without 
the latter perceiving it. Beaumarchais, on his side, was amusing him- 
self at the expense of this amorous old thc'dragoon, and was becoming 
the more confirmed in his error, in proportion to the skilful manner 
in which d'Eon simulated the anger of an offended old maid. 
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and g^titnde, your condaot is pitiable. That wonld be a 
true piece of contempt, and a breach of faith, which a woman 
of Paris, however much she might bebroken-in to fashionable 
morals, could not pardon ; still less a woman whose virtae is 
as uncivilised as mine, and whose disposition is so haughty, 
when the good faith and sensibility of her heart are wounded. 
Why did I not remember that men are only on the earth to 

deceive the credulity of girls and women P I only 

thought, too, that I was rendering justice to your merit, ad- 
miring your talents, your generosity. I loved you, doubt- 
less even then; but the situation was so new to me, that I 
was very far from thinking love could arise in the midst of 
trouble and grief." 

Beaumarchais replied to d^Eon in the grave tone of 
a man who haa a duty to fulfil^ and means to remain 
insensible to the reproaches and insinuations of an 
angry old maid ; and^ as he suspects less than ever 
that he is being mystified^ he writes to M. de 
Vergennes : — 

" Every one tells me that this mad woman is mad about me. 
She thinks I have treated her with contempt, and women 
never pardon such an offence. I am far from despising her ; 
but who the devil would ever have imagined that, to serve the 
king properly in this affair, it would have been necessary for 
me to become the gallant lAiight of a captain of dragoons P 
This adventure appears to me so absurd, that I have all the 
trouble in the world to regain my seriousness, so as to finish 
this note properly." 

It is certain that if M. de Vergennes had been in 
the secret of the chevalier's true sex, which we do not 
think he was, he must have had a good laugh in his 
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turn, but at the expense of Beaumarchais. In any case^ 

as d^Eon was not reasonable and modesty according 
to the terms of the agreement^ and did not assume 
woman's clothes and return to France^ Beaumarchais 
gave him no more money. D'Eon wrote the most 
violent and abusive things against him to M. de 
Vergennes. This '^guardian angel '* of the first 
period of the correspondence is only a ''conceited 
fool/' he has ''the insolence of a watchmakers ap- 
prentice, who has by accident discovered perpetual 
movement :'' he can only be compared to "Olivier 
Ledaim, barber, not of Seville, but of Louis XL" 

Beaumarchais received these broadsides of insult 
with the calm of a perfect gentleman. " She is a 
woman/' he replied to M. de Vergennes, " and in 
such a frightful situation, that I pardon her with all 
my heart. She is a woman ; this explains everything." 
D'Eon finding that he was considered to have been 
sufficiently remunerated, pretended to have further 
papers to publish. Beaumarchais was at first some- 
what alarmed about it, but was soon re-assured. It 
was only a boast of the chevalier's ; he had nothing 
more : he had given things for 120,000 livres,* for 



* In paying the real or supposed claim of Lord Ferrers, Beaumar- 
chais, who had been authorised to make the best terms he could in pay- 
ing, bad induced d'Eon to allow a discount to the king, which reduced 
the ram g^ven to 109,000 livres. He had afterwards remitted to d'Eon 
■mall sums, which made the total of tlie money given amount to £4902. 
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which he had at first wanted 318^000 ; and Beaumar- 
chads kept him in a certain state of awe^ for he re- 
tains in his hands the bills bearing his acceptance to 
Lord Ferrers, and as d^Eon's pension had been con*^ 
verted into a deed of annuity, he could, if necessary, 
have it seized, provided this pretended young ladj 
persisted in not executing the terms of the treaty. 
For the rest, knowing the vain disposition of the in- 
dividual, he recommended M. de Vergennes, if he 
wished to secure his return to France, to appear not 
to think of it. Afraid of being forgotten, the cheva- 
lier arrived at Versailles of his own accord one fine 
morning in August, 1777; but he no longer remem- 
bered that he had to dress as a woman : he was ordered 
to assume that costume; he obeyed, and for some 
time excited much curiosity and interest ; when this 
curiosity had fallen off, he started back to London, 
and as he had no further connexion with Beaumar- 
chais, we have nothing more to do with him. 

In taking leave of the strange affair of the Cheva- 
lier d^Eon, we shall be tempted to conclude like 
Voltaire, who wrote the following lines in reference 
to the subject in 1777: — "The whole of this adven- 
ture confounds me; I can conceive neither d^Eon, 
nor the ministry of his time, nor the actions of 
Louis XV., nor those of the present day ; I under- 

Thronghoat this affiiir Beanmarchais appears more eoonomical with 
the Jdng's money than in the two preceding ones. 
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stand nothing in this world/' There is indeed some- 
tlxing incomprehensible about a world in which such 
ma^squerades can be made important questions. We 
ynH however say, looking at the enigma as it 
existed under Louis XYI., what seems to us most 
pirobable, according to the documents beneath our 
eyes. Contrary to the most general opinion, it ap- 
pears to us very probable that Louis XYI. and M. 
de Yergennes, in forcing d'Eon to wear woman's 
clothes, thought him really a woman. The serious 
disposition of the king and of the minister scarcely 
allows us to suppose that they could have thus lent 
themselves to so ridiculous and unbecoming a co- 
medy, in which Beaumarchais alone played the part 
of dupe."^ But as this pretended revelation Aimished 
a sufficiently convenient means of stifling all the con- 
sequences of the former quarrels of the chevalier with 
the Guerchy family and their friends, they both 
hastened to adopt it as a settled thing, without caring 
much to verify its truth. As for d'Eon, it is evident 
that from the day when, I do not know by what 
cause, the doubts which the disguise of his youth had 
given rise to, appeared again in his more mature age, 

* Independently of the letters already quoted, several other letters 
of M. de Vergennes confirm me in this opinion. As for Beaumarchais, 
the mystification which d'Eon sahjects him to^ is seen in all his cor- 
respondence. See also, in reference to this suhject, an unpublished 
letter from Beaumarchas to d'Eon, in the Appendix, No. 5. 
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he first of all repelled them^ then enconraged them, 
and corroborated them the more successfully by ap* 
pearing to let the secret of his being, as he pretended, 
a woman, be extorted from him with much trouble. 
Without attending to the completely romantic hypo- 
thesis of M. OaiUardet,* d'Eon appears to us to have 
been induced to play this comedy by two motives, 
not very lofky in themselves : first of all, the hope of 
obtaining from the French government more money 
as an interesting amazon; next and above all, vanity, 

most marked trait in his character. In an unpub- 
lished letter of his to a friend, we read the following 
lines : ^' I am a lamb whom Guerchy has driven mad, 
by trying to precipitate into the river of oblivion" 
This phrase depicts d'Eon admirably. In an ordinary 
position he would have lived unperceived, above all, 
since his scandalous quarrel with the Count de 
Guerchy had shut him out from every official career.-f- 

* An antiquary of Tonnerre, d'Eon's native place, M. Le Msdstre, 
who IB at present preparing a serious work on the chevalier, with the 
same docoments which were made use of by Gaillardet, writes to 
tell us that we were not wrong in mistmsting the pretended discovery 
of the latter in reference to d'Eon's relations with the Queen of 
England, and that all this story is a pure romance. As fkr as Beau- 
marchais is concerned, we could, for our part, easily point out 
Qumerous inaccuracies in M. Qaillardet's work. 

t It is known that in 1765, d'Eon, then Secretary of Legation at 
London, had gone so far as to accuse his ambassador publicly, before 
the English courts, of having attempted to poison and assassinate him. 
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Passing far a woman^ or for a being apart^ whose sex 
was a mystery, he was sure to attract general atten- 
tion. This stratagem was successful, since it gained 
for him a celebrity which is not always attained by 
lofby natures and noble actions.*^ After his return to 
France, d^Eon circulated a report that Beaumarchais 
had retained for his own use a portion of the money 
destined for himself* The latter complained of it to 
M. de Yergennes, who replied to him in the follow- 
ing letter, which he authorised him to publish : — 

" VeraailleB, January 10, 1778. 
*'I have received, Sir, your letter of the third of this 
month, and conld only read with much surprise that you 
heard that Mademoiselle d'Eon aocnsed you of having appro- 
priated, to her prejudice, money which she supposed was 
destined for her. I can hardly think. Sir, that this young 
lady could have made so calunmious an accusation ; but, if 
she made it, you must not be at all uneasy and affected by 
it. You have the pledge and proof of your innocence in the 
account you rendered of your conduct in the most approved 

* The same motive of vanity can explain his persistence, mitiil 
death, in this disguise, after he had once adopted it. A distinguished 
man, who knew him in London during the latter period, has famished 
me with another explanation. According to him, d'Eon, after having 
first of all found the female costume very inconvenient, had at last, 
however, accustomed himself to it, and wore it by inclination; always, 
however, mixing with it something of the masculine dress. The 
same person, who kindly gave me this information, assures ine 
that, if in 1809, people in France still believed in d'Eon's being of the 
feminine sex, in England none of those persons who, at this period, 
associated with the chevalier doubted his being a man. 

p2 
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form, based upon anthentic documentB, and in the recogni- 
tion of jour services which I gave jou wiih the knowledge 
of the king. Far from yonr disinterested conduct being open 
to suspicion, I do not forget. Sir, that you have made no 
claim for your personal expenses, and that I never saw you 
exhibit any other design than that of fiicilitating Made* 
moiselle d'Eon's return to her country. 

** I am very perfectly. Sir, your very humble and very 
obedient servant, 

•"De Vebobknes." 

Beaumarchais^ indeed^ had not on this occasion 
even claimed his travelling exj[)enses ; indeed he could 
afford at this time to be generous towards the 
government, for the government was still more so 
towards him. He had at last reached his end. Bj 
continually rendering trifling services in trifling 
affairs, he had attained a sufficient hold on the confi- 
dence of Louis XYI., of M. de Maurepas, and of M. 
de Yergennes, to overcome scruples and hesitations 
as to their policy in the American question. Under 
the influence of his ardent solicitations, the govern- 
ment had decided to give their secret support to the 
insurgent colonies, and to intrust the important and 
delicate mission to him. On the 10th June 1776, 
Beaumarchais had obtained firom the king a million 
francs, with which he set up and commenced that 
great American transaction, in which he will be seen 
to display a talent for organisation and extension of 
views, a power of will, which the reader will be 
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astonislied perhaps to find in tlie author of " The 
Barber of Seville.'' In the meanwhile^ it must 
also be remembered^ in order to form a just opinion 
of the epochs that at this same date of June 10, 
1776^ when Beaumarchais was receiving from the 
government such a proof of confidence^ and was 
becoming the agent and depository of a state secret^ 
the discovery of which might one day kindle war 
between France and England^ he was still under the 
eflect of the judgment passed upon him by the 
Maupeou Parliament. The person whom the go- 
vernment commissioned to carry succour to the 
Americans, and who was soon to make war on his 
own account against the English^ was in a certain 
way civilly dead. These contradictory positions 
could not^ however^ continue ; before fitting out his 
ships, the convict of the Maupeou Parliament had to 
set iibout regaining his rights of citizenship. . 
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CHAPTER XVI, 



BECALL OF THE OLD PARLIAMENT* — KESTITUTION OF 
CIVIL BIGHTS. — THE ADVOCATE 6ENEBAL.— DISSO- 
LUTION OF THE PABLIAMENT, 

Thobovohly understanding Ms epochs Beaumar- 
chais had felt that the principal thing for him to 
doj was not to insist on the justice of his cause, 
bttt^ in the first instance^ to make himself useful, 
and than necessary, after which his rehabiUta- 
tion would accomplish itself. While he was weai*- 
ing out post-horses in the service of the king, he 
had for tbd first time the satisfaction of hearing 
that the Maupeou Parliament, which had struck 
him so cruel a blow, had died in its tum^ of 
the wounds it had received from him. After the 
accession of Louis XYI., this judicial body had fallen 
into such a state of judicial degradation, that when 
some of its members complained to old Maurepas, 
the head of the new ministry^ of being no longer 
able to go to the sitting without being insulted by 
the people^ the minister had replied to them, with 
the levity which characterised himself and the epoch ; 
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Well, go then in dominoes, you will not be recog* 
nised/' This answer soffidently indicated the fate 
resenred for Maupeou's magistrates ; their dismissal, 
however, was delayed six months longer. It was not 
until November 12, 1774, that an edict of Louis 
XVI. abolished the new magistracy^ and recalled the 
old Parliament. On the 25th of the same month, 
Beaumarchais wrote to M. de Sartines : 



'' I hope you do not wish me to remain with the hlame 
upon me of this viUanoas Parliament, whieh you have just 
buried beneath the ruins of its dishonour. The whole of 
Europe has well avenged me for this odious and absurd 
judgment ; bat that is not sufficient : I must have a decree 
destroying the sentence, I am going to work for it, but 
with the moderation of a man who no longer fears either 
intrigue or injustice. I wait your good offices towards this 
important end." 

In spite of the intentions expressed in this letter, 
Beaumarchais did not hurry himself, for he waited 
nearly two years longer ; but, when he considered the 
proper moment had arrived, when his credit was as- 
sured, when M. de Maurepas was completely cap- 
tivated by him, he attacked the difficulty with his 
usual impetuosity, and carried it with a rush. It was 
two years since the sentence had been made final. He 
might have obtained its abolition by letters-royal, but 
did not wish to do so. It was not an act of pardon, but 
one of justice that he demanded ; and it was necessary 
the restored Parliament should destroy the work of the 
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bastard Parliament^ which had usurped its functions'. 
Louis XVI. granted him first of all^ Letters Patent, 
dated August 12, 1776, which relieved him of the 
time lapsed since the signing of the judgment, 26tli 
February 1774. *^ Considering,'' says the royal Act, 
" that our beloved friend, Pierre- Augustin Caron de 
Beaumarchais, left the kingdom by pur orders, and 
in our service, it is our will that he be repl9<;ed and 
re-established, in such and a like state as if the said 
lapse of time had not passed by, and that he may, 
notwithstanding the said lapse, appeal against the 
said judgment, either by a civil petition, or by such 
other legal channel as he may think good." 

It only remained to obtain lettres de requite civile, 
that is to say a new royal Act, referring Beaumar- 
chais to the Parliament, for the legal annulment of 
the judgment pronounced against him. Now, this 
application had to be submitted to the grand council^ 
which, as wiU be remembered, had formed part of 
the Maupeou Parliament, and in which, after the 
destruction of the Parliament, the greater number of 
Beaumarchais' judges had re-entered. Beaumarchais^ 
obliged to quit Paris for Bordeaux, where he was to 
oi^anise his American scheme, did not wish to go 
until the application had been admitted. " Go all the 
same," said the minister Maurepas. '^ The council can 
give its decision without you." He started for Bor- 
deaux with Gudin. The second day after his arrival 
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he learned that his petition had been rejected by the 
grand council. 

" ' Sixty hours afterwards,' relates Gndin, in his manu- 
script, 'we were at Paris.' 'What!' said Beaumarchais, to 
the Count de Maurepas, who was rather surprised to see 
him again so soon, 'whilst I hasten to the extremities of 
France for the affairs of the kinj^, you ruin mine at Ver- 
sailles.' 'It is a stupidity of Miromeshil's/* replied M. de 
Maurepas. ' Go and find him ; tell him I wish to speak to 
him, and return together.' They had an explanation, all 
three together ; the affair was taken up in another form, for 
there were forms for all cases, foreseen and unforeseen. The 
council formed an entirely different opinion, and the applica- 
tion was granted." 

Here a new subject of embarrassment arose : it 
was the end of the month of August ; the vacation of 
the Parliaments was commencing, and that body 
would not legislate on the application until the vaca* 
tion was over; but Beaumarchais did not adjourn so 
easily an affair which he had once commenced. He 
went to find M. de Maurepas again^ and being con- 
vinced that a man's interests are never so well taken 
care of as by himself^ he did with the first minister 
what we have seen him do with the king. He pre* 
pared a note for the Chief President and for the At- 
torney-General^ had the note copied^ and signed in 
duplicate by M. de Maurepas^ and sent it off ; it is 
conceived in the following terms : 

* The Minister of Justice. 
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Yenailles, 27th August, 1776. 
The department of the king's affairs, with which M. de 
Beanmarchais is entrusted, obliges him to start on a joumej 
without delay. He is afraid of leaving Paris before his peti- 
tion is granted. He assures me that it may be attended to 
before the vacation. I ask for no favour as regards the deci« 
sion itself, but merely to lose no time in arriving at it. You 
will thus oblige him, 

" Who has the honour to be, &o., 

" Maubepas." 

This was still not sufficient for Beaumarchais ; he 
wished the Advocate-General Seguier to speak and 
use his eloquence on his behalf j hence another letter 
to M. de Maurepas, accompanied by a fresh note^ 
written in rather clearer terms^ to M. S^guier^ which 
note the minister copied with the same docility as 
the preceding one. Here is^ first of all^ the insinuat- 
ing letter addressed to the old minister : — 

" Paris, August 30, 1776. 
"M. le Comte,— I should go to you and throw myself at 
your feet this morning, if I had not a settled rendez-vaus 
at the Spanish Ambassador's.* It is very gratifying to my 
heart to see that the respect which is offered you renders 
every one proud and jealous of doing something to please you, 
M. Siguier, learning that you had had the kindness to recom- 
mend the Chief President and the Attorney-General to use 
despatch in my affair, could not avoid saying, to one of his 

* For the American afbir. The Spanish Qovermnent had jcnned the 
French Government, and was also preparing to ^ve its secret rapport 
to the Americans. 
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firiends, who is also one of mme, ' Such s recommendation 
would have made me yeij eloquent in this affair.' Oh, human 
nature ! Never i^row tired, M. le Comte of doing good ac- 
tiofiia. ... I onlj request jonr signature to the accom- 
panying letter, and your seal on the envelope : instantly my 
affiur acquires wings, and I shall have to thank you for hav* 
fag hastened by three months the recoveiy of my citizen* 
ship, which I ought never to have lost. 

" I am, with the most respectful gratitude, &c., 

" BSAUMABCHAIS." 

Now comes the letter to the Advocate-Gteneral 
Seguier^ written by Beaumarchais^ and signed by M. 
de Maurepas : 

*' y ersailles, dOth August, 1776. 
*' I learnt. Sir, from M. de Beaumarchais, that if you do 
not have the kindness to speak in his affair, it is impossible 
for him to obtain a judgment between now and September 7. 
The department of the king's affairs, with which M. de Beau- 
marchais is entrusted, reqiures]him to start on a journey 
without delay ; he is afraid of leaving Paris before being re- 
stored to his citizenship, and he has so long suffered from 
being deprived of it, that his desire is le^timate enough. I 
ask for no favour as regards the decision itself, but you will 
oblige me exceedingly if you contribute to getting it decided 
before the holidays. 

'* I have the honour to be, 

" Very truly, &c., 

" Maubbfas." * 

* It is seen that the recommendation becomes here more direct, in 
spite of the conventioiial restriction which accompanies it 
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It is here seen how much Beaumarchais' situation 
has changed since the Goezman law-suit. He has 
not only public opinion on his side^ he has also the 
governing powers, which, however, does not prevent 
his cultivating the favour of the multitude with the 
same care as before ; for whilst he takes his precau- 
tions with regard to the ministry, and secures the offi- 
cial support of the Advocate-General, he at the same 
time chooses to defend him, a barrister, who had 
stood almost alone in constantly refusing to plead 
before the Maupeou Parliaments, and whom this con- 
stant opposition had rendered very popular, the Ad- 
vocate Target. In entrusting his defence to him, 
Beaumarchais, always faithful to his theatrical tastes, 
wrote a letter to him, which circulated everywhere, 
and which commenced in these words : — 

'^ The martyr, Beaumarchais, to the Virgin Tar- 
get." The Virgin Target, who with his somewhat 
empty but pompous and sonorous eloquence, under- 
took to maintain the popularity of Goezman's ancient 
adTersarjr, and to defend him by associating his cause 
with that of the restoration of the Parliament and 
liberty regained : — 

" Falfd theii at length, gentlemen/* said Target, in con- 
cluding his speech, " fulfil the general expectation, and, I 
venture to say, the wishes you have yourselves secretly formed 
for tJie reparation of injustice. Absolved by the pabHc, it is 
time M. de Beaumarchais be delivered by the law. The pe^ 
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riod lias passed of contradictions and disturbances, in which 
the citizen did not always look into the decisions of his judges 
for the guidance of his own judgments. Union is re-esta- 
blished, the nation at last possesses its magistrates. The 
ministers, the depositaries of the laws, have regained their 
right, greater and more honourable than ever, of being the 
arbiters of morals and the moderators of sentiments. In the 
bosom of this happy concord, beneath the eye of the public, 
and the hands of the law, M. de Beaumarchais is about to re- 
sume, as a right which belongs to him, this first wealth of 
man living in a state of society, the honour which in awaiting 
the return of order he had left as a trust to public opinion*" 

After Target's address^ the Advocate-Greneral also 
spoke in favour of the rehabilitation ; and^ on the 
6th of September, 1776, a solemn decree of the entire 
Parliament, Grand Chamber and Toumelle assem- 
bled, annulled the judgment passed against Beau- 
marchais by the Maupeou Parliament, restored him 
to his civil rights and the functions he had previously 
occupied. This decree was received with the most 
lively enthusiasm by the mob, who encumbered the 
court, and the happy suitor was borne in triumph, 
in the midst of applause, from the grand chamber to 
his carriage. He had prepared a discourse, which he 
intended to pronounce before that of Target's ; he 
was prevailed upon to renounce his intention ; but, as 
he was anxious to set himself right with public opinion, 
he pubHshed it the following day. This speech, which 
appears in his works, is a good specimen of the dig- 
nified style, but is above all very clever and very 
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bold. It has been seen with what ingenuity Beau- 
marchais could take advantage of a minister's favour ; 
but, while using his credit with M. de Maurepas, he 
did not give up his character of citizen and defender 
of the rights of the nation. In his discourse to the 
Parliament, he not only yielded nothing to his former 
adversaries, who for the most part were still members 
of the grand council, but he maintained all his at- 
tacks against the forms and rules of their administra- 
tion of justice. Now these forms and these rules, as 
M. Saint Marc-Girardin justly remarks, "did not 
belong in particular to the Maupeou Parliament ; 
they belonged also to the old Parliament.^' The blows 
which Beaumarchais had given to the first, were des- 
tined to rebound to the second. In attacking secresy 
in the administration of justice, in attacking all the 
modes of questioning, of examination, of re-examina- 
tion which prolonged and confused the actions, the re- 
peated references, the audiences which put the suitor 
at the discretion of the reporter, the secretaries 
whom each suitor had to pay largely, the decisions 
without foundation by which a tribunal determined 
with closed doors as to the honour, the fortune, or the 
life of a citizen, without other explanation than this 
formula: " For the circumstances proved by the trial." 
Beaumarchais by combating these various abuses, and 
convincing the masses of the necessity of a judicial 
reform ; Beaumarchais, after helping to destroy the 
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Manpeou Parliament amid the applause of the old 
Parliament^ contributed^ without being aware of it 
himself^ to prepare at the same time the ruin of the 
Parliament which had applauded him. When indeed 
these proud legislators^ seated up in their places^ were 
seen to continue their former errors^ when^ after a 
systematic opposition which was conducted with 
equal ardour against good and against evil^ they were 
seen to demand the convocation of the states-general^ 
but to endeavour to annul their action beforehand by 
limiting it within old forms^ so as to secure for them- 
selves a sort of dictatorship^ the same unpopularity 
which had thrown out the Maupeou magistrates^ 
turned them out in their turn. After having made 
kings recoil^ they were summoned to the bar of the 
constituent assembly^ and it was there signified to 
them^ in the words of Beaumarchais^ " that the nation 
was the judge of the judges.'^ Some days afterwards, 
a simple decree decided that the Parliament had 
ceased to exist, and the Mayor Bailly came to 
place the seals on the doors of those judgment haOs 
from which the signal had arisen of the crisis which 
was agitating France. Thus, in his struggle against 
Gt>ezman, fieaumarchais had been an involuntary, 
but powerftil instrument of the revolution; he was 
the same, when happy and proud of the victory which 
at last gave him back his citizen^s rights, be threw 
himself body and soul into his great American enter- 
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prise. Before following him in it^ it shooid not be 
forgotten that he always directed several enterprises 
at the same time^ and at the moment when he was 
preparing his forty vessels, he was getting '' The Barber 
of Seville " performed. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



'* THE BTRBER OP SEVILLE^' — THE DRAMATIC CENSOR. 
—THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT.— ^THE VARIOUS TEXTS 
OP '^THE BARBER.^^-^ALLUSIONS IN THE PIECE. — 
CHANGES AND TRANSPOSITIONS. — THE STYLE OP 
''the BARBER.'' — THE PIRST REPRESENTATION. — 
GRIMM's criticism. — BEAUMARCHAIS* PREFACE.*— 
PLOT OP THE PIECE. — THE CLOSING ADDRESS. 



With "The Barber of Seville," Beaumarchais en- 
tered^ as dramatic author, upon the path of great 
successes, and at the same time of great tribulations. 
His first comedy, before it could be produced on the 
stage, met with almost as many obstacles as the 
second, and underwent divers transformations, of 
which some account must be given. 

Played for the first time in February 1775, " The 
Barber" had been composed in 1772; it was at 
first a comic opera, in the style of the period, which 
the author destined for the Italian comedians, as 
they were called, who then possessed the privilege of 
playing works of this kind.* The complete failure 

* What -was then called the Com^e Italienne, did not resemble 
either our Italian Theatre or our Op^ra-Comique. It was a Theatre 
of a mixed kind, between the Com^die-Franfaise and the Theatre de 
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of his second drama, " The Two Friends," and the 
taste he always had for couplets, drove Beaumarchais 
from one extreme to the other, from the sentimental 
' style to comic pieces with songs. The originality of 
''The Barber of Seville^' in its first form, con- 
sisted principally in the fact, that the author of 
the words was at the same time the composer, or 
at least the arranger of the music. It will be re- 
membered that in his letters from Madrid, while 

• 

expressing a marked disdain for the Spanish Theatre 
in general, Beaumarchais entertained a very lively 
enthusiasm for the Spanish music, and above all, 
for the interludes sung under the name of tona^ 
dillaa or saynetes. The recollection of the tonadU* 
las appears to have given ris6 to "The Barber of 
Seville." It was first written, in order to introduce 
some Spanish airs, which the author had brought 
from Madrid, and was arranging in the French style. 
" I compose," he writes at this epoch, " airs to my 
words, and words to my airs." Whether Beaumar- 

Nicolet. SometimeB farces, taken from the Italian rSpertoire, were 
played there; sometimes oomic operas, of a mach simpler nature thaa 
thos^ of GUI own, and which in general were vaudevilleg, with 
couplets rather than musical compositions of an elaborate nature. 
Here, for the rest, is a bill which I e3d;ract from the " Journal de 
Paris,** of 1779, which will prove that even at this epoch the Comedie 
Italienne was still alternating between farces in the ItaHan style and 
comic operas : — ** The Italian comedians," says this bill, "will give to- 
day. * Les Defis d'Arlequin et de Scapin,' an Italian «omedy; to- 
morrow *Les Ev^ements imprevus,' and <Bose et Colas/ '* 
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chais' Spanish airs did not seduce the ears of the 
actors of the Com^e Italienne, or whether they con- 
sidered the work had too much resemblance to 
Sedaine's opera^ ''On ne s'avise jamais de tout/' which 
was played on the same stage in 1761^ it is quite 
certain that "The Barber of Seville/' as a comic 
opera^ was refused point blank by the Italian actors 
in 1772.^ Gudin^ in his impublished Memoirs^ 
attributes this refusal to the principal actor, Chdrval, 
who had commenced life as a barber, and who, after 
representing Figaro in the shops of Paris, had an 
invincible antipathy for every part which reminded 
him of his original profession. Beaumarchais was 
obliged then, to give up all idea of having his comic 
opera performed. I could only find some shreds of 
it among his papers, which lead me to think that it 

♦ The manuscript of the comedy of" The Barber," contains several 
allusions to this refusal, which were suppressed at the second represen* 
tation. Thus, in one passage, Figaro said — " I have written a comic 
opera which had only a ' quarter of a failure,' at Madrid/' " What do 
you mean by a * quarter of a failure V " asked Almaviva. ** Sir," replied 
FigHro, " I mean that I only failed before the comic senate of the stage ; 
they spared me an entire failure by refusing to act my piece." He 
then gave one of the airs of the comic opera of the same name : — 

" J*aime micux fetre un bon barbier, 
Trainant ma poudreuse mantille. 
Tout bon auteur de son metier 
Est souvent force de piller, 
Grapilbr, 
Houspiller," &c. 

Q 2 
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was no great loss^ as the author's poetic talent was 
very unequal^ and rarely prpduced two good couplets 
in succession^ while his musical talent did not rise 
above that of an amateur. It was reserved for two 
great masters^ Mozart and Bossini^ to add the charm 
of music to the inspirations of Beaumarchais. As for 
himself^ after being rejected as a librettist and ar- 
ranger of Spanish music, he determined to transform 
his opera into a comedy for the The&tre Fran9ais. 

Accepted by this theatre, after receiving the ap- 
probation of the censor Marin, " The Barber of 
Seville*' was going to be played in February 1773, 
when the quarrel of the author with the Duke de 
Chaulnes, which we have already narrated, took place. 
Beaumarchais was sent to For-PEvSque, where he 
remained two months and a half, and the representa- 
tion of his piece was necessarily adjourned. He was 
preparing to produce it a second time after leaving 
his prison, when the criminal accusation was insti- 
tuted by Councillor Goezman against him, and 
''The Barber of Seville " was adjourned again. Mean- 
while the immense success of the Memorials against 
Goezman having made the suitor very popular, the 
French comedians wished to profit by that circum- 
stance. They solicited permission to play "The Bar- 
ber,** and obtained it; the representation was 
announced for the 12th February 1774. "All the 
boxes,** says Grimm, "were kt, up to the fifth 
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representation/' Just then, on Thursday, February 
the 10th, an order from high authority appeared, to 
cover over the bills, and stop the representation. 
That same day, February the 10th, Beaumarchais 
published the last and most brilliant of his judicial 
factuma. As the report had been spread that his piece 
was full of allusions to his law-suit, he added to the 
end of his last Memorial a note, in which, after 
announcing to the public that ''The Barber of 
Seville '' had been prohibited, he disclaimed aU the 
allusions attributed to him, and terminated thus : 

" 1 be^ the court to be kind enough to order the manu- 
script of my piece, as it was deposited with the police more 
than a year since, and as it was going to be played, to be laid 
before it ; subjecting myself to all the rigour of the law, if in 
the composition or style of the work, anything be found 
having the smallest reference to the unhappy law-suit which 
M. Goezman has brought against me, or which is contrary to 
the profound respect I profess for the Parliament. 

''Gabon db Beaumabchais.'* 

The fact is, that at this epoch, the comedy of 
''The Barber,^^ which had been composed before the 
Goezman law-suit, contained no allusion whatever 
to it. Although in its original form, it was simply 
characterised by gaiety, and had nothing of an abso- 
lutely satirical nature, it bore the punishment of 
the reputation which was given to it before-hand, 
and Beaumarchais could not obtain permission to 
have it played. Soon afterwards, the different 
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inissioiis of which we hsve spoken, took him to 
Engknd and Germany, and he had to throw his 
comedy on one side for a time. However^ he did 
not fillet it ; the very obstacles which were opposed 
to him^ rendered him, as was always the case^ more 
obstinate in sormoimting them. On his return from 
Vienna, in December 1774^ at the end of his month')^ 
captivity, which gave him some right to a sort of 
compensation, he was more nigent than ever in re- 
questing permission to represent his piece. Circum- 
stances were favourable: the Maupeou Parliament 
had ceased to exist for a month, Louis XY. was no 
more, the manuscript which Beaumarchais pre- 
sented was very inoffensive; he at length obtained 
permission to have " The Barber*' represented. But, 
between the permission and the representation, he 
acted as he thought fit : this comedy had been pro- 
hibited on account of pretended allusions, which did 
not exist ; he made up for this unjust prohibition by 
inserting in it precisely all the allusions which the 
authorities had been afraid of, and which were not 
in it. He strengthened it with a great number of 
satirical reflections, and a multitude pf allusions 
more or less audacious. He also added much to its 
length, increased it by an act, in fine, overlaid it so 
completely, that it fell flat before the public, the day 
of its first representation. Before being able to com- 
pare the manuscript of '' The Barber " in five acts. 
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which I have before me, and which was used on the 
the first representation, I thought, as is generally 

• 

thought from the printed preface of ''The Barber/' 
that this piece had been originally composed in five 
acts. This is an error ; the original text was in four 
acts, Uke the final text, from which it otherwise 
differs very much in several respects. The manu- 
script of " The Barber,'' deposited in the archives of 
the Comedie Fran9ais, is precisely this primitive text, 
pot yet modified by Beaumarchais for the first repre- 
sentation. It neither corresponds with the piece as it 
v„^B played for the first time, nor with the piece as 
it is printed;^ but like the printed piece it is in 
four acts, and the priority of the manuscript in ques- 
tion is established by the following notCj written by 
Beaumarchais' hand on the last leaf. 

" I declare that the present manuscript is perfectly similar 
to the one which has been submitted to the censorship of M. 
Artaud, after having been submitted, more than a year ago, 
to that of M. Marin, and perfectly similar to the one which 
is in the hands of M. de Sartines, on the examination of 
which the French comedians have twice, without avail, re- 
ceived pennission to represent the piece. I accordingly beg 
Monseigneur the Prince de Conti to be kind enough to keep 

• I am indebted for the maniwcript of the "The&tre-FrfUKjaise,** 
which it was important for me to compare with my own, to the 
kindness of one of the associates of this theatre, M. Kdgnier, who is 
not only an artist of eminent talent, hut who is also a man of learning 
and taste, well versed in the history of dramatic literature, and taking 
an amiable and sympathetic interest in all oonsdentious labours. 
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it, BO as to oppose it to all other manuscript or printed ver- 
sion of the piece, which might be circulated with additions, 
made to injure me, of things thbt have never been either in 
my head or my piece. Protesting that I disavow every ver- 
sion that is not exactly similar to the present manuscript. 

" Caslok db Beaumabghais. 
" Paris, March 10, 1774." 

On the first page of the same manuscript in four 
acts, the foUowing words, written by Beaumarchais, 
can also be read : — 

" Manuscript of the author, from which alone the piece 
will be played, if it is ever played at all. 

''Gabon de Beaumabchaib." 

This declaration, in March 1774, was sincere, but 
it was made in accordance with the necessity of the 
case; in February 1775, the circumstances were no 
longer the same, Beaumarchais paid no more attention 
to his declaration than if he had never made it, and 
effected considerable alterations in his piece. None 
of these alterations are found in the manuscript con- 
taining the two notes which we have just quoted. 
But although this manuscript, which according to 
one of the two notes must have belonged to the 
Prince de Conti, is the only text of "The Barber*' 
preserved in the archives of the Th6&tre Fran9ais, it 
is evident that this is not the text which was used at 
the first representation of the piece, as it is in four 
acts, and every one knows that " The Barber" was 
represented for the first time in five. Nor is this 
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manuscript the text as finally re-arranged in four acts^ 
and as it was printed, for it differs considerably from 
the printed text. It is simply, then, the text of this 
conxedy, as arranged at first in fomr acts. A second 
manuscript, which I found among fieaumarchais' 
papers, gives ^'The Barber of Seville,'' after being 
remodelled by the author in 1775, divided into five 
acts, and in the state in which it was played for the 
first time. 

By comparing the two texts of " The Barber,'' we 
can follow, with some exactness, the somewhat curious 
working of Beaumarchais' mind beneath the influence 
of the changes produced in his situation by the Goez- 
man law-suit, and also beneath the influence of the 
failure of his piece at the first representation. In the 
original manuscript in four acts of the Com^die Fran- 
9aise, the composition of which dates firom the eud of 
1772, and which consequently preceded the Goezmaa 
law-suit, the piece is purely and simply an imbroglio, 
in the lively style, of worse contruction than that of 
the printed text, containing many lengthy passages, 
and presenting more traces of the old opera comique; 
for instance, it has three additional songs, which con- 
tain a sufficiently large number of allusions in bad 
taste, and tinged generally with a coarse humour, 
which gives it more resemblance to farce. On the 
other hand, the allusions and satirical reflections are 
much rarer than in the published text, and the piece 
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does not yet present that philosophic and incisiy0 
character which begins to manifest itself in ^^The 
Barber" as it was printed^ and which was afterwards 
mndi more marked in " The Marriage of Figaro/' 

The mannscript modified, and augmented by one 
act for the first representation, is much more overlaid 
in every way, than the two texts of which we have 
jnst spoken; Beanmarchais had not restrained him- 
self. The man who had become celebrated by means , 
of a law-soit which had gained for him great Scldt, 
was going over a piece which had been composed at 
an epoch when he was still but little known, and 
when he had not had to defend himself against inve- 
terate enemies. The recent agitations of his life can 
be traced in the alterations made in his comedy. 
Thus, for example, the fimons tirade on '^ la calom- 
nie,'' which Beanmarchais put in the mouth of Basil, 
and which is one of the most brilliant and significant 
bits of *' The Barber/' is not found in the original 
manuscript of the The&tre Fran9ais; it was added 
afterwards, in 1775, to the manuscript which was 
used at the first representation, by means of a leaf 
pasted upon it, written entirely and without a single 
interruption in the hand of Beanmarchais. The 
comic author felt compelled to avenge the suitor. In 
the original manuscript, Basil, reproachiug Bartholo 
with not having given him enough monfey, contented 
himself with saying to him, in musical language^ 
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^* You have been mean about the expenses^ and in tbe 
barmony of good order^ an unequal marriaffe, an evi- 
dent illegality^ are dissonances^ which ought always 
to be prepared and prevented by the common chord of 
gold/^ In the manuscript^ as altered for the first 
representation^ Beaumarchais^ between the words an 
unequal marriage — an evident illegality , has added^ 
with his own hand^ the words : an iniquitous decision, 
which have become part of the printed text. Here 
again is the man, condemned by the Maupeou Par- 
liament protesting and avenging himself. Almaviva^s 
speech to Figaro, " Do you know that a person has 
only twenty-four hours at the Palais for cursing his 
Judges/' and Figaro^s answer, '' He has twenty-four 
years on the stage/' are also not found in the manu- 
script of the Comedie Fran9ais. Figaro's biography, 
related by himself at the commencement of the piece, 
has also undergone minor alterations, such, among 
others, as the following. In the manuscript of the 
Th^&tre Fran9ais, Figaro said : " Welcomed in one 
town, imprisoned in another, and everywhere supe- 
rior to events.'* • • . In the manuscript of 1775, 
the man who had been condemned to '^ blame,'' by 
the Maupeou Parliament, has added with his hand : 
" Praised on one side, blamed on the other." In the 
same tirade, Figaro in enumerating the enemies of 
men of letters, said : '' The insects, the mosquitoes, 
the critics, the censors, and everything that attaches 
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itself to the skin of unfortunate men of letters/^ In 
the altered manuscript of 1775^ he adds a new insect, 
les maringouins. This burlesque denomination^ which 
is also preserved in the printed text^ is evidently a 
passing stroke for Marin. 

In the same manuscript, as altered in 1775, it can 
be seen that Beaumarchais was very desirous to 
change the appellation of that type of meanness, cu- 
pidity, and cunning, which, before his law-suit, he 
had entitled Basil : he has in many places marked 
out the name, and replaced it by that of Guzman, in 
allusion to Goezmau ; then finally, not venturing to 
go so far, he has given up the notion and re-written 
Basil. At a later period, we shall see him again take 
the name of Ouzman which pleases him, and make 
the allusion clearer by applying it not to a musician, 
but to a vile, avaricious, and foolish judge, whom he 
will name Don Guzman Brid'oison. 

Sometimes the alterations of 1775 relate to the 
character of Figaro, to which the author adds features 
from his own physiognomy, as in the following pas- 
sage, which was interpolated at the first representa- 
tion, but afterwards suppressed, and which figures 
neither in the manuscript of the The&tre Fran9ais, 
nor in the printed text. Bartholo, in his dispute 
with Figaro, said to him : " Vous vous melez de trop 
de choses. Monsieur." Figaro answered : " Que vous 
eu chaut si je m'en demfile. Monsieur ?" " And all this 
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might have a bad end. Sir/' resumed Bartholo. " Yes 
for all those who threaten others, Sir,^' answered 
Figaro. This Figaro, who meddles with too many 
things {se mSle de trop de choses), but who gets out 
of them always (s^en dimSle toujour s)^ was too mani- 
festly related to Beaumarchais, and that was proba- 
bly what determined him to suppress this detail. 

In the original manuscript of theTh^dtre Fran9ais, 
when Bartholo was quarrelling with his servants, one 
of them, La Jeunesse, said to him ''Ah, but what 
reason is there, Sir?'^ Bartholo cried out, "It is very 
fine for you wretches to talk about reason ; I am your 
master, pour avoir toujours raison.^' In the altered 
text, Beaumarchais has replaced the word " reason '' 
in the two first instances, by the word "justice,'' 
which makes Bartholo say, " It is very fine for you 
wretches to talk about justice,'' and he completes his 
thought with the following still more daring passage, 
which has remained in the printed piece, and which 
is not in the manuscript of* the The&tre Fran§ais. 
La Jeunesse replies to Bartholo, " But pardi, when a 
thing is true 1" Bartholo answers, " When a thing is 
true ! If I do not wish it to be true, I maintain that 
it is not true. Only allow all these scoundrels to be 
in the right, you will soon see what will become of 
authority." We shall further on see that Beaumar- 
chais wished particularly to retain this passage. 

In the original text of " The Barber," in the last 
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scene^ the author only introduced a notary ; in the 
altered manuscript of 1775^ Beaumarchais added to 
the notary a judge^ and not daring to call him hy his 
name^ calls him at firsts " un homme de loi/^ he then 
marked out the words ^' homme de lot" and used the 
Spanish word " idcalde^'^ which gave the same idea 
without being attended with the same inconveniences. 
Finally^ in the dinoAemont, he introduced a dialogue 
between Figaro and the alcalde^ in which the former 
rallied the latter with astonishing effrontery. This 
scene was considered too strongs and contributed to 
the failure of '^The Barber^' on its first representa- 
tion. Beaumarchais suppressed it at the second, and 
it does not figure in the printed text ; but as Beau- 
marchais did not like to lose what he considered 
good, he reproduced this passage nine years later, 
somewhat softened, in ^^ The Marriage of Figaro." It 
is the one in which Figaro, recognised by Brid'oison, 
asks insolently after his wife and son, " the youngest 
who," he says, *' is a very pretty child, I flatter my- 
self." The scene was at first in '^The Barber of 
Seville ;" it was, indeed, even stronger, and rendered 
with a greater crudity of expression, but fundamen- 
tally it was the same scene. After being hissed in 
1775, it went on very well in 1784. 

The same observation applies to the well known 
tirade of ''The Marriage of Figaro," on ^^ goddam, 
the basis of the English language." This tirade was 
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originally in '' The Barber of Seville ;'^ Beautxiarchai3 
liad added it to his second manuscript in the scene 
vhere Figaro and AlmaviTa recognise one another; 
it was also rejected by the public in 1775^ as too 
forced^ and too much like burlesque. Beaumarcbais 
"withdrew it, but made it over intrepidly to ''The 
Marriage of Figaro/' where it had much success 
and where it still enjoys the privilege of amusing the 
pit. Under the influence of "The Barber of Seville'' 
itself, and from other more general causes, the public 
taste had become modified between 1775 and 1784; it 
had become less and less particular about the distincr 
' tion of classes and styles.^ In order to complete 

* The tirade on goddam, in ** The Barber of Seville/* was con- 
nected with the rest of the scene in the following manner : — Figaro 
was relating that he had travelled in England, after which he delivered 
this tirade. Almaviva replied to him — " With so mnch knowledge 
yon might traverse the whole of Europe." Figaro, — "Accordingly, 
to come back, I have traversed France with mnch pleasure, for I also 
know the principal woods of that country." Here the ground be- 
came dangerous. Beaumarcbais, afber pointing out the difficulty, 
evaded it, by means of these words of Almaviva — " Spare me your 
erudition, and finish your story." Figaro. — " On my return to Madrid 
I wished to make another essay of my literary talents; I composed 
two dramas." ui^awiwi.-^"Mercy !" Figaro, — " Is it the style or the 
author that your excellency disdahis ?" Almaviva, — " I hear too much 
said against the style, for it not to have something to be said in its 
favour." This quotation will be sufficient for those who remember 
the printed text of '* The Barber," to perceive that in the text of the 
first representation, Beaumarcbais put himself in the piece in a much 
more direct manner, and ventured nearer with his allusions. In 
another passage, when the Count called Figaro back, Beaumarcbais 
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this comparison between the three texts of ^' The Bar- 
ber of Seville/', after speaking of the passages which 
Beaumarchais strengthened in the original manu- 
script, and those which he held over, we must say a 
word as to those which he was obliged to cut out 
altogether after the first representation. The oppor- 
tunity of studying a celebrated author through an 
intimate knowledge of his mode of composition, his 
erasures, his substitutions, and his rough drafts, is 
rarely presented; and it is, perhaps, the most certain 
means of arriving at a just idea of the qualities, good 
and bad, of his intellect. 

With his determination to restore the old Gallic 
humour, Beaumarchais did not fear to push comedy 
to the limits of farce ; but as he also wished to please 
refined intellects, and as, moreover, an author can 
never completely escape the influence of his epoch, 
the result was, that this declared enemy of all that was 
strained and afiected in ideas and language, was often 
pretentious and modish. These two faults of a con- 
trary nature, pretentiousness and triviality, of which 
traces are still found in the charming comedy of ^' The 
Barber *' as we possess it, were much more marked 
in the text of the first representation. To quote one 

made the latt«r answer — QueS'CHsof (what is that?) This re- 
miniscence of his adversary Marin, was looked upon, in 1775, as too 
direct a personality. Beaumarchais withdrew the ques^a-co, hat again 
replaced it in " The Marriage of Figtffo." , 
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example alone^ at the opening of the piece^ Almaviva, 
walking about under Rosina's windows, said at first, 
as in the printed piece : '' Follow a woman at Seville, 
when Madrid and the court offer such easj pleasures ! 
Eh ! that is just what I am avoiding /' he then added 
this metaphorical, elaborated, and unequal sentence : 
'^All our valleys are foil of myrtle, every one can 
gather some of it with ease; one plant alone grows 
in the distance on the slope of the rock^ it pleases 
me, not that it is more beautiful, but fewer persons 
can reach it." This ''myrtle" and this ''rock" 
having doubtless had no success at the first repre- 
sentation Beaumarchais gave them up, and Alma- 
viva^s monologue became by the suppression, much 
more natural and flowing. By the side of these 
affected passages, the manuscript of the first repre- 
sentation of " The Barber " contains many others, in 
which the author seems to have made it his object to 
carry coarse pleasantry as far as possible. For in- 
stance, in the scene where Almaviva and Figaro 
recognise one another, Beaumarchais began by en- 
riching the original text with a new stroke, which 
has been preserved in the printed text. " I did not 
recognise you," says Almaviva to Figaro, " you are 
so stout and fat !" "What can you expect, Monseig- 
neur? " replies Figaro, "it is poverty." Hitherto the 
sally was good, but the author spoiled it directly af- 
terwards by forcing it, for Figaro added these words 

VOL. II. B 
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'^ Not to mention that I have lost all my fathers and 
mothers; since last year I have become a complete 
orphan by the death of the last/^ Thus to an amusing 
pleasantry succeeded a gross piece of burlesque^ 
which was justly suppressed after the first representa-^ 
tion.* Further on Figaro said : " I passed the night 
gaily, avec trois ou quatre buveurs de me$ voisines,'' 

The project of reviving, at the same time as the old 
comedy, the old language, that of Babelais, and 
also, to some extent, that of the booths, is also 
very clearly indicated in the manuscript of the first 
representation. It is known that in the printed 
text of " The Barber,^* Figaro, giving to Almaviva the 
portrait of the old guardian who wishes to marry 
Bosina, represents him thus : ^' C^est un beau, gros, 
court, jeune vieillard, gris-pommel6, ruse, rase, blas^^ 
qui guette, et furfete, et gronde, et geint tout k la fois.^' 
This portrait with its repetition of epithets, in which 

* It is rather a singular thing that Beanmarchais, whose excellent 
qualities are now known, both as a son and a brother, and who after- 
wards shows himself to be the best of fathers, should have allowed 
himself to be led away by a systematic intention of creating the type 
of a universal jester, so far as to make Figaro apply his raillery to 
a class of sentiments which even comedy usually respects. Figaro 
is not malevolent, but it is part of the author's plan that he shall take 
a serious view of nothing, neither paternity nor even maternity. Hence 
those scenes, which are truly shocking, of the ** Folle Joumee,*' be- 
tween Figaro, Marceline, and Bartholo. K it can be said that Figaro 
offers points of resemblaQce to Beaumarchius, it is certainly not on 
that side. 
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the imitatioa of Babelais is already perceptible^ is 
only a fragment of the more detailed portrait of 
Bartholo^ which the piece contained at the first re- 
presentation^ and which was in the following terms : 
'^C'est nn beau^ gros, court, jeune vieillard, gris- 
pommel6,ras^, rus6, blas^>frisque et guerdonne comme 
amonreux en baptSme, k la y6rite ; mais ride, chas- 
sieux, jaloux, sottin, goutteux, marmiteux, qui tousse, 
et crache, et gronde, et geint tour k tour. Gravelle 
anx reins, perdus d*un bras et deferr6 des jambes ; le 
pauvre ecuyer ! S^il verdoie encore par le chef, vous 
sentez que c'est comme la mousse ou le gui sur un 
arbre mort ; quel attisement pour un tel feu 1"^ 

This portrait of Bosina was in the same Rabelaisian 
tone, which was now scarcdy found anywhere except 
in the booths of the boulevards. There were also 
scenes in which the license of language was extreme, 
especially one in which Basil, when consulted by 
Bartholo as to* his marriage with Bosina, recited to 
him with the most daring yariations, Pibrac's famous 
quatrain upon old men who marry young wives. All 
these additions having lengthened the original manu- 
script considerably, which was already too long, 
Beaumarchais had been led to add another act to it, 
by dividing the third into two ; but the division was 
of the most unfortunate kind, and, it can be easily 
understood, contributed to the failure which the co- 
medy at first experienced. The fourth act commenced 

r2 
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in the middle of the third, when Rosina has just sung 
the little arietta which is now omitted. 

Qoand dans la plaine 
L'amour ram^ne 
Le printemps, etc. 

Almaviva disguised as the music-master, and wait- 
ing for Figaro, after saying to Bosina, as in the 
printed piece, *' Let us while away the time,'' con* 
tinued the dialogue in this manner : 

"And the fine obligate recitative which follows the piece, 
do you sing that also, Madame P 

" EosiKA.— Tea ; but it must be accompanied by the harp- 
sichord, on account of the frequent ritomelli, 

** Babtholo. — ^Ah ! let us go to the harpsichord, for there 
is nothing in the world so important as the ritomelli" 



Now the harpsichord, by a somewhat poor device, 
instead of being in the room in which they had just 
sung, was in an adjacent closet. The two lovers, 
after trying in vain to induce Bartholo to listen to 
them from the drawing-room went with him into the 
closet; the curtain fell on this feeble incident, and 
thus ended the third act. In the fourth act Bar- 
tholo, Bosina, and the Count came in, as they had 
gone out. " I have not lost a syllable of if (of the 
recitative) said Bartholo ; " it is very fine, but she is 
right. That closet is positively stifling ; to-morrow, I 
shall have my harpsichord placed in the drawing- 
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loom" And the conversation was resumed until 
the arrival of Figaro. This fourth act^ which was 
made up of half the thirds being found too short, 
Seaumarchais had interlarded it with allusions, 
which were given to Figaro^ who, not satisfied with 
singing the unpublished air quoted above, made 
Almaviva sing other couplets, which are not worth 
the trouble of mentioning, ani gave himself up to a 
multitude of pleasantries of doubtful taste, on the 
subject of doctors, women, and mythology. 

In this imfortunate supplementary act, Seaumar- 
chais had discovered the secret of spoiling the best 
^scene of the whole piece, the one in which Basil 
sees in Bartholo, an involimtary accomplice of the de- 
ceit which had been practised upon him, uniting with 
Almaviva, Bosina, and Figaro, to force him to 
silence, and cries out " Qui diable est-ce done qu'on 
trompe ici ? tout le monde est dans le secret.''' The 
effect of this scene, so novel, so well led-up to, so 
well dialogued, was compromised by a useless exten- 
sion, in which the author continued, and overdid the 
situation after Basil^s departure. 

It was in this form overlaid, exaggerated, and 
confused^ that '^The Barber of Seville '^ was pre* 
sented for the first time to the public, February 23, 
1775. The noise made by the Memorials against 
Goezman was still at its height. The obstacles 
which had stopped the production of. his comedy 
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for two years> bad redoubled tbe public curiosity. 
Beaumarcbais already possessed tbe secret of attract- 
ing tbe multitude witb incredible force ; and^ at the 
first representation tbere was an influx of spectators^ 
wbicb was only to be surpassed by tbat produced by 
'' Tbe Marriage of Figaro/' '' Never/' says Grimm, 
speaking of " Tbe Barber," '^ never did a first repre- 
sentation attract more people." ''It was impos- 
sible" says La Harpe in bis turn, in tbe '' Correspon- 
dence/' it ''was impossible to appear at a moment 
more marked by tbe popular favour, or to attract a 
greater concourse of persons." 

The effect produced on this numerous audience, 
was that of a very decided disappointment. People 
bad expected a masterpiece, " it is always very diffi- 
cult," writes La Harpe, at tbis time, " to answer to 
a great expectation. Tbe piece appeared rather 
farcical. The length of tbe speeches was found 
wearisome, tbe bad jokes disgusting, tbe bad morals 
disgusting."* La Harpe's first impression, when 
compared with the one produced by reading the 
manuscript of "The Barber" as it was first repre- 
sented, seems correct enougb."t Beaumarcbais bad 

• La Harpe, ''Correspondance Litt6raire/* vol, L, p. 99. 

t Grimm, who, as we have seen, was severe to contemptuoosness 
towards Beaumarchais* dramas, apparently seduced by the talent and 
Buooess of the Memorials against Go@zman, appears more indulgent 
than La Harpe towards " The Barber," not as it exists at present, 
but as it stood before being weeded and re-modelled by the author. 
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counted too much on his popularity ; he had made 
too free a use in every way of his verve, and encum- 
hered his piece urith useless scenes and jokes^ which 
were frequently coarse^ and destroyed all its charms^ 

At the period when the piece was interdicted for the first time^ in 
Febmarj 1774, Grimm, regretting the interdiction, informs his 
readers that he has read the manoscript. "The piece," he says^ " is 
not only full of gaiety and verve, but the part of the young girl is 
charming in candour and interest. There are shades of delicacy and 
ingenuousness in the part of the Count and that of Rosing which are 
really precious, and which our pit is far from being able to feel and 
appreciate." K this opinion is Grimm's (for in the " Correspondance," 
published under his name, it is not quite certain that he la always the 
writer) ; if this opinion is his, it is somewhat strange^not that candour 
18 not to be found in the character of Bosina, but there are at the same 
time other shades equally marked, and not exactly shades of deUeacy 
and inffenuousneee, which might prevent " The Barber of Seville" being 
appreciated. In truth, Grimm spoke thus from seeing the original 
manuscript in four acts, which is better than the text in five acts ; 
but both the first and second differ in a remarkable manner from the 
printed piece, and are much inferior to it. After the fiulure of the 
first representation, Grimm, who was still favourably inclined towards 
Beaumarchais, first of all attacked the audience. '* So numerous and 
exdted an assemblage," he writes, " always runs the risk of being 
tumultuous; and as the merit of the piece consists, above all, in the 
delicacy of the links which connect the intrigue, it required to be ap- 
predated by a more tranquil audience." He then attacks the acting 
of the performers, ** which had not," he said, 'Hhe ensemble and 
rapidity required by a comedy of this kind^" Finally, he very justly 
gives Beaumarchais his share for having been foolish enough to make 
five acts out of a subject which could only furnish three or four. And, 
after having mentioned the suppression of one act, the excision of use- 
less scenes, and of expressions which were out of place or in bad taste, 
he chronicles the success of the piece thus re-modelled. 
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giving to it sometimes all the character of a bnr^ 
lesque. The failure -was complete. The author has 
taken a pleasure in mentioning this failure himself 
in the Preface to '^ The Barber/' with the ease of a 
man who has just performed a tour de force, and 
whOj at a day's notice, has transformed a failure 
into a triumph. " You should have seen," he says, 
" ' The Barber's ' feeble supporters disperse, hide their 
faces, and take to flight. The women, always so 
brave when they have anything to protect, smothered 
in their coqueluchons up to their plumes, and lower- 
ing their eye in oonfosion; the men hastening to pay 
visits to one another, and to make honourable 
amends for what they had said in favour of my piece. 
. . • . Some of them looked through their eye« 
glasses to the left, as I passed by on the right, and 
pretended no longer to see me. Oh ! Heavens ! 
Others, with more courage, but making sure that 
no one was looking at them, drew me into a 
comer, and said to me, ' How have you produced 
this illusion on our parts, for you must allow, my 
firiend, that your piece is the greatest platitude in 
the world.' " 

In writing this witty preface to '' The Barber" in 
its third form, which he bravely entitles ''A Comedy 
which was represented and failed," Beaumarchais 
amuses himself at the expense of the critics, and a 
little also, at the expense of the public. Like many 
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Others of the spoiled children of celebrity^ he wishes to 
prove he is right precisely where he has been wrong. 
Instead of confessing the transformation which was 
the real cause of the ultimate success of this comedy^ 
he affirms with astounding aplomb^ that scarcely any* 
thing has been changed^ and that '^ ' The Barber ' 
which was buried on Friday, is the same which rose 
triumphantly on the Sunday." The most he ac- 
knowledges is, '' not being able to keep up in five 
acts, he has reduced himself to four, in order to 
bring back the public." The truth is, all that is 
pleasing in "The Barber" as it exists now, was 
certainly to be found in the piece at the first repre- 
sentation ; but in combination with a number of faults 
and careless expressions, which quite explained the 
severity of the spectators. Beaumarchais exhibited 
amour-proprey without reason: he wished to make 
what had only been an act of justice, pass for the 
effect of a cabal or a caprice on the part of the pit, 
and did not think of bringing out his real merit, a 
merit of a rare description, and of which I think 
there are but few examples in dramatic literature. 
It is not common, in effect, to see a dramatic author 
take up a piece, which has been justly condemned, 
and in twenty-four hours, from one day to another, 
make it undergo a real metamorphosis, condense two 
acts into one, transpose scenes, remove everything 
that is awkward or confused in the situations and in- 



\ ' 
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trigue^ suppress all that is useless^ correct and enliven 
all that is coarse or heavy in the dialogue^ and thus 
transform^ almost instantaneously^ a mediocre work 
into a charming production^ full of movement and 
verve, in which the interest goes on constantly in- 
creasing^ and of which La Harpe says^ with reason^ 
in his " Course of Literature,'* that it is the " best 
conceived," and the ''best executed*' of Beaumarchais'' 
dramatic works. '' The Barber " is, in fact, better 
composed than '"The Marriage of Figaro,'' the two 
last acts of which include many lengthy passages, 
and are only kept up by jetuv de scene and Jeux 
d'esprit. 

In this rapid transformation of ''The Barber," 
Beaumarchais exhibited all the characteristics of the 
most brilliant period of his talent. His wit, has all 
the strength which proceeds &om maturity, and he 
still preserves all the elasticity of youth. Ardent, ver- 
satile, and prolific, dangers and perplexities make 
him find unexpected resources ; he can bend himself 
to all circumstances, and by winding himself round 
them, subdue them. This is the same man, who, 
from being a feeble playwright, became in a few days, 
under the influence of danger, a redoubtable and bril- 
liant polemic; the same man, who, after having 
taken two years to compose at leisure a comedy, 
which was full of faults, made it almost a master- 
piece in twenty-four hours, under the pressure of a 
discontentec^ and disappointed public. 
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The plan of ''The Barber'' is not new: it is the 
well-known subject of the amorous old guardian^ who 
wishes to marry his ward. Beaumarchais, who, like 
Moli^re, took his property wherever he found it, per- 
haps borrowed the ground- work, and a portion of the 
situations of his piece, from an old comedy of Fatou- 
ville's, played at the Italian Theatre in 1692, which 
was called "La Precaution Inutile,'' which is the 
second title of ''The Barber," and which presents 
some analogy to the latter work. Probably also, the 
author of "The Barber" had read with profit 
Sedaine's opera comique, " On ne s'avise jamais de 
tout." Sedaine's Doctor Tue, a physician, a guar- 
dian, and in love with his ward Lise, belongs to 
the same family as Doctor Bartholo. Lise, though 
more completely ingenuous than Bpsina is not 
without resemblance to Bartholo's ward. Dorval, 
Lise's lover, might well have contributed some- 
thing towards the character of Almaviva. In order 
to escape the jealousy of the guardian, they both 
resort to stratagems of the same kind. If Alma- 
viva disguises himself as a soldier, and afterwards 
as a musician, Dorval dresses himself up as an old 
captain from Morocco, and afterwards as an old wo- 
man ; he sings and accompanies himself on the guitar, 
like Almaviva. In Sedaine's opera, there is even a 
scene in which Dorval, speaking to the duenna who 
watches over Lise, in order to make himself understood 
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by the latter, uses words of a double signification, 
which recal the scene between Almaviva, Bosina, and 
Bartholo, in the third act of '' The Barber." Finally, 
" The Barber*' ends with a marriage, and the inter- 
vention of an alcalde, '^ On ne s'avaise jamais de tout/' 
and the intervention of a commissary. But as for 
amorous and jealous guardians, rebelKous wards, in- 
ventive lovers, disguises, and commissaries, or al- 
caldes, they can be found everywhere, and are at 
every one's disposition ; all depends upon the manner 
of making use of them. Beaumarchais was not wrong 
then, in replying to those who reproached him with 
having copied Sedaine's work, by this witty sally, 
which is quite in his style : '^ An amateur," he says, 
" profiting by the period when there were a great 
many persons in the foyer, reproached me, in the 
most serious manner, with my piece resembling 
' People never think of everything.' — " Resemble it. 
Sir? I maintain that my piece is ^People never think 
of every thing* itself ! " "And how so?" "Because 
people never think of my piece." The amateur 
stopped short, and there was the more laughter from 
the fact, that the person who reproached me with 
' " People never think of everjrthing,' is a man who 
has never thought of anything." 

If in eSect, there is some vague similitude between 
Sedaine's opera and " The Barber," one thing which 
is not in Sedaine, and which is found nowhere be- 
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fore "The Barber*' is the principal personage of the 
piece^ Figaro the stage-valet^ who stands out from 
the midst of all other stage- valets^ and who is cer- 
tainly Beaumarchais' exclusive property and creation. 
Whatever may be said of this character, he has ac- 
quired in the history of art the position of type, 
like Panurge, Falstaff, Don Juan, Gil Bias, and 
has taken rank among these imperishable charac- 
ters. When he has appeared in his full develop- 
ment, after the " Folle joumee/* we shall have occa- 
sion to study him rather more thoroughly ; but it is 
not only Figaro who is original in *' The Barber.'' 
Sartholo, as La Harpe very justly remarks, is not a 
conventional guardian, like other stage-guardians. 
Although made a dupe, he is far from being a fool ; he 
is very cunning on the contrary, and it requires 
much skill to deceive him. Hence there is a rivalry 
in the way of precautions and invectives between him, 
Bosina, Almaviva, and Figaro, which clash, fall to 
nothing, are renewed, and carried on with an ardour 
that increases from scene to scene until the dtnoUe" 

As for the dialogue of " The Barber," it is not 
more animated, but it seems to us of a better tone, 
less pretentious and more flowing than that of " The 
Marriage of Figaro." Beaumarchais' fault is known 
to be the abuse of a thing of which every one cannot 
make such abuse as himself, that is, the abuse of wit. 
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Not only does he give too much to each of his charac- 
ters^ but he gives each of them almost the same kind of 
wit, that is to say, his own ; they are all equally fer* 
tile in unexpected sallies, in words with double mean- 
ing, in proverbs humourously distorted. The author 
has not that supreme powep of creation, which allows 
Moliere to bring to light the most diverse beings, 
not only as to character, but also as to the nature of 
their wit. He speaks too often through the mouth of 
his characters, and sometimes a scene, linked more or 
less cleverly with the general action of the piece, has 
no other object than that of furnishing him with an op- 
portunity for introducing with advantage a series of 
bons mots. These sallies, which are sometimes far- 
fetched, and almost dragged in by the head and 
shoulders, are more frequent in ^'The Marri$ige of 
Figaro" than in " The Barber," in which all progresses 
and works together more satisfactorily; however, 
they are still to be found. In remarking that several 
of these bons mots are already known, and have been 
published in other works. La Harpe says, " Appa- 
rently Beaumarchais used to make a list of them 
when he read." La Harpe has here guessed right. 
The author of " The Barber of Seville ^' was in the 
habit of writing without order, on separate sheets, not 
only those serious or comic thoughts which struck 
him in his reading, but all those which occurred to 
him of themselves, and which he kept in reserve, to 
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use at another period. Thus the greater num- 
ber of the phrases and sentences of " The Barber,*' 
or '' The Marriage of Figaro/' which one would at 
first think, had escaped from the author's verve m 
the ardour of composition, are found here and there 
in a sort of collection, mixed up with a multitude of 
historical, political, or philosophical reflections, which 
prove that Beaumarchais' intellect was fed upon the 
most difierent elements. 

However this may be, " The Barber," which fsiiled 
at the first representation, after being taken up and 
retouched by the author, had a complete success at 
the second. The audience recognised in it an original 
restoration of the old comedy of "Intrigue,'' fireshened, 
extended, and revivified, and the hisses of the previous 
evening changed into applause. " I went yesterday," 
writes Madame du Defiant, "to see Beaamarchais' 
comedy, which was being represented for the se- 

had an extravagant success. It was exalted to the 
clouds and applauded beyond all bounds." We must 
confess that Madame du Defiant adds: "Nothing 
could be more ridiculous; the piece is detestablCr 

This Beaumarchais, whose Memorials are so 

pleasing, is deplorable in his piece of the " Barber of 
Seville." Madame du Deffant's opinion was not ra- 
tified by the public. For the rest, the difficult and 
sated taste of Horace Walpole's witty corre- 
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spondent was not well calculated to s^predate a 
style of comedy so frank and unfettered as that of 
" The Barber/' and Beaamarchais was able to console 
Umself for not being appreciated by her^ as in the 
letter, which follows the one we have just quoted, she 
adds these words: ^'M. Gluck's 'Orpheus/ and M. 
de Beanmarchais' 'Barber of Seville/ have been 
very much vaunted ; I was forced to see them, and 
they have tired me to death/' The reader sees that 
it really was not easy to interest Madame du Defiant.* 
The pit, which was not suffering like herself from the 
disease of ennuiy was much less di£Scult, and after 
the second representation, '' The Barber '' continued 
to draw crowds until the close of the winter season, 
that is to say, until March 20, 1775. 

The reader knows that it was formerly the custom 
to close the theatres every year, and especially the 
The&tre Fran9ais, during three weeks, from Passion 
week until the' f^te of Quasimodo. It was also a 
custom at the Th6&tre Fran9ais, at the last represen- 
tation before the closing, for one of the actors to ap- 
pear on the stage and address the public in a grand 
speech, which was called the compliment de cldture.f 

* It must also be remembered that this lady was then blind, and 
that this infirmity scarcely permits a person to jndge of a piece by the 
representation. 

t These speeches, which were addressed to the public every year, 
were sometimes strange enough. Qrimm quotes one, in which the 
actor, Florence, said to the pit: ''Gentlemen, taste is preserved 
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BeaumawhaiB, who was fond of innovation in every- 
tbisg^ conceived the idea of replacing this discourse^ 
which was ordinarily of a majestic nature, by a sort 
of prdogu, in J^:, ,J w„ pUye^ U ^ 
costames of " The Barber^' at the final representation 
of 1775 and 1776. This complimentary piece in 
dialogue^ is no longer to be found in the archives of 
the Comedie Fran9aise^ but it has been preserved in 
Beaumarchais' papers^ written entirely in his han^^ 
and copied in duplicate^ with a sheet containing the 
distribution of the parts. I cannot explain how it is 
that Oudin has not introduced it in his edition of his 
friend's works. It had doubtless escaped his re- 
searches^ for it is nothing less than a little comedy in 
one act^ the structure of which is original, while the 
dialogue offers all the merits of style by which ^^The 
Barber of Seville " is distinguished. 

The following was the occasion on which this com* 
plimentary piece was composed. In introducing at 
the Th6&tre Fran9ais a piece so broadly comic as 
'^The Barber/^ Bieaumarchais had wished to break 
through the somewhat narrow bounds by which this 
theatre was limited^ which^ in the name of bon ton and 
bonne compagnie, every piece was forbidden which re« 

amongst yon, as the Priestesses of Vesta preserved the sacred fire." 
The pit, which was not composed of vestals, laughed a great deal at 
the comparison. After 1789, the actors sometimes made use of the 
occasion to deliver political and patriotic tirades. 

VOL. II. S 
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called more or less tbe ancient comedy of intrigue. 
The ingenious farces of Moli^re^ such as the ^^ Four- 
beries de Scapin/' or " Porceaugnac/' were allowed 
to re-appear from time to time on the stage because 
they were Moli^re's^ and because after all^ as these 
charming farces had amused Louis XIY. and his 
courts people did not dare to declare themselves more 
difficult to please than the great king; but it was not 
permitted for living authors to walk even at a dis- 
tance in the footsteps of the master. And as the 
The&tre Fran9ais alone was entitled to play comedy^ 
properly so called^ there were scarcely any inter- 
mediary shades between the gross burlesques of the 
boulevards and the style of comedy which flourished 
then ; a style which was somewhat 6old^ stilted^ and 
affected^ without being fundamentally more moral as 
to ideas and situations. It has' been seen with what 
unruly impetuosity Beaumarchais at first attempt- 
ed to abolish this scrupulous distinction between 
the styles, in a comedy which exhibited too much 
exaggeration, and the faults of which justly shocked 
the public; and how, after making considerable 
alterations in it, he had secured its reception and 
success, although it still offered some ntuinces which 
were very strong. However, that was not sufficient 
for the author of " The Barber ;" it was not sufficient 
for him to restore to the The&tre Fran9ais a little of 
the lively gaiety of its former days ; and to make the 
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pit applaud outrageously when Dugazon sneezed in 
the part of the old valet La Jeunesse. He desired 
still more ; he desired not only that the public should 
laugh from the bottom of their lungs^ but that there 
should be singing on the stage of the Comedians in 
Ordinary of the King. This was an enormity^ and in 
essential contradiction^ it was said^ to the dignity of 
the Com^die Fran9aise. Nevertheless^ as Beaumar- 
chais had a very obstinate will, in order to please him 
an attempt had been made to sing the airs he had in- 
troduced into " The Barber *' at the first representa- 
tion; but whether the actors acquitted themselves 
badly of this unaccustomed labour^ or whether the 
public did not enjoy this innovation^ all the airs had 
been ruthlessly hissed^"^ and it had been necessary to 
suppress them when the piece was reproduced. There 
was one^ however^ to which the author was much at- 
tached : it was Bosina^s air in the third act^ ** Quand 
dans la plaine.'' The amiable actress who had creat- 
ed the part of Rosina^ Mademoiselle Doligny^ who 
was but little accustomed to sing in public^ and still 
less accustomed to be hissed^ refused positively to re- 
commence the experiment^ and Beaumarchais had 
been obliged to resign himself to the sacrifice of this 
morceau ; but he never resigned himself to anything 
except temporarily* As the performance for the close 

* Except the grotesque couplet, sung by Bartholo in the third act, 
which was preserred. 

82 
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of tbe season drew nesx, he proposed to the actors to 
prepare for them the complimeiitary piece of which 
we have spoken^ but on one condition^ that his 
famous. air should be introduced and sung in the 
little piece which was to be played by all the actors 
of '^The Barber/' As Mademoiselle Doligny still 
refused to sing the morceau in question^ and as Beau- 
marchais would have feared to offend her by bringing 
in another Rosina^ he suppressed the part^ and re- 
placed it by the intervention in person of another 
actress^ who was bolder, and sang very agreeably. 
Mademoiselle Luzzi.'^ 

In order to understand this little unpublished 
^^ proverbe,'^ which was written to follow " The Bar- 
ber/' it must be imagined that we are at the closing 
representation of March 29, 1775. ''The Barber'' 
has just been acted for the thirteenth time. Just as 
the public are expecting, according to custom, to see 
one of the actors appear on the stage in his private 
dress, commissioned to bid them adieu, with solemn 
phrases, in the name of tbe Comedie Fran9ais, the 
curtain rises, and the fat Desessarts, in the cos- 



• MadexmnseOe livam wm, in 1776» a very pretty toubrette, gifted 
with very varied talents ; for, while she played with distinction in 
comedy, she sang and danced if required. One day even, when there 
was a deficiency of tragic actresses, she phiyed the part of Amaenaide 
with Lekain, in Tancrede, acquitted herself very well, and had much 
success. 
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tume of BartholO; comes on in an attitude of des- 
pair : — 

SCENE I. 

BiBTHOLO (Desessarts), alone, walking about with a paper in 
his hand. Curtain rises. He speaks to a person behind 
the scenes, 

Eougeau! BenardI* Do not raise the curtain yet, my 
friends, I am not ready. . . • Devil of a man to promise 
us a closing address, to keep us waiting till the last day, and 
when the time comes to leave me to do it. . . . ** Gen- 
tlemen, if your indulgence did not reassure my genius in 
alarm. . . ," I can never utter that address. . . . 
" Gentlemen, your criticisms, and your applause, are equally 
useful to us, inasmuch as . . . " Plague take the man ! 
'' Gentlemen .... to make you understand all I feel, 
it would be necessary . . . it would be necessary . . ." 
Ah! to do it properly, this address ought to have some 
connection to the coat in which I am to deliver it; let 
us see: '' Gentliemen, in the same way that physicians 
treat all kinds of patients, but do not cure all kinds of 
illnesses. . . ." May a good putrid fever take thee by 
the neck, dog of an author, treacherous author I . . . • 
" Treat all kinds of patients, but do not cure all kinds of 
illnesses. • . . So, actors with all kinds of new pieces 
without being sure that success. . . '' Ah I I am covered 

with perspiration, I can do nothing of any use 

*' Gentlemen • . . Gentlemen. « • ." 

SCENE II. 

•Babtholo (Desessarts), FiGhABO (PrMlle), Coukt Alma- 
viva (Bellecour), 
'EiQJLRo(laughiug),'^Ak\ Ah! Ah! * • Well, gen- 
tlemen I 

* These were, doubtless, two of the scene-shiften. 
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Babtholo. — ^What ! Have you come to annoy me agam« 
yoa people P 

CoiTHT. — ^We come to offer you our advice, good doctor. 

Babtholo.— No need of such jocular preceptors. I know 
you now. 

Count.— We are not joking, I swear, and it is as muck our 
interest as yours that the address should please the public. 

FiOABO. — Or that it would make it laugh at the person 
who utters it. In truth, we only come herewith a good 
intention. 

Babtholo.— Yes ! . . . that is well . . . Hie fact 
is, I hare a peculiarity, which is very peculiar. When I have 
Dotidng to do, my mind is as actiye as the devil, and as soon 
as I wish to begin composing ... 

FiGABO. — ^It takes that opportunity of remaining quiet. 
I know what it is, doctor. You must not be astonished at it ; 
it is an accident which happens to many honest persons like 
you, who sit down to work without ideas. But, do you 
know what you must do P Instead of remaining in the same 
place while composing, which renders conception difficult, 
and production painful to a young person of your corpulence, 
you must move about, doctor, backwards and forwards ; take 
Tiident exercise. 

Babtholo. — That is what I have been doing for the last 
hour. 

FiGABO. — ^And take up the pen directly you feel the 
animal spirits rising to your head. 

Babtholo. — What do you mean P animal spirits. ... 

Count. — Be quiet, Figaro, this is a nice time for joking ! 

Babtholo. — Ungrateful barber, to whom I have shown a 
tiiousand kindnesses, you laugh at my trouble, instead of 
deliyering me from it. 

Count.— Where were you, doctor P 

Babtholo. — ^I was just imagining for the closing, some- 
thing which would at least enable me to exhibit great talent 
to the public. 
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FiOABO. — ^Exhibit great talent ! but you need not trouble 
jonrself, doctor; think only on the extreme pleasnre you 
gare it, when you exhibited before its eyes your yery great 
talent for singing, while dancing like a bear, and clapping 
.your two thumbs together : 

Yenx-tu, ma Eosinette, 
Fire emplette 
Du roi des maris P 

Babtholo. — ^This fellow would hang himself rather than 
fitil in annoying those whom he might gratify. 

CoTTVT. — Really, Figaro, you are, driving him to despair, 
and time is flying. Now tell me, doctor, do you know 
what sort of things the closing address should be com- 
posed of P 

Babtholo. — ^Ah ! if I could only compose it as well as I 
could define it. 

FiGABo. — Ah ! if I could only run as I can drink, I should 
do sixty leagues an hour. 

BABTHOLa — I know that we must inyoke the indulgence 
of the public, speak modestly of ourselves, and say an oblig- 
ing word about all the new works represented in the year. 

FioABO. — That is the most difficult part; to please the 
authors, we never say enough : to please the public we often 
say too much. 

Babtholo. — ^We should find the true medium. 

FiGABO. — Or not speak of them at all. In faith it would 
be the safest. ^ 

GoiTNT. — ^Not to speak of them at all would be hard; but 
it is enough to recal the works without criticising them anew. 
* It is no longer our part to pronounce on their merits. The 
fact of our adopting them proves that we think well of them, 
and the piercing eye of the public dispenses us now from 
crutinising their defects. But, in regard to all successes, 
even the most disputed, the most doubtful, we owe the 
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authors our jost praises for an ardent desire to please the 
public, which we share with them. 

Babtholo. — Morbleu ! my Bachelor of Arts, why did you 
not say that you were going to say all that ! I would hare 
taken my pen, and my work would hare been far adranoed. 
. . . . You say then? 

CoTTKT.— In faith, I no longer remember. 

Babtholo. — ^What a pity ! and you, Figaro P 

FiGABO. — ^Well, it appeared to me very flat. 

Babtholo. — I should think so, directly there are no 
puns. 

FiGABO.— It is true, I can't do anything else. 

Babtholo. — ^Try, at least, to mske yourself useful for 
once, by telling us what pieces have been given this year. 

FiGABo. — ^We gave, we gave. . . . 

Here Figaro^ Bartholo^ and the County go through 
a review of the pieces given in 1775, with criticisms 
by Figaro, exhibiting a diplomatic sort of reserve, 
which is rather droll. 

Babtholo. — That, however, mskes seven novelties in ten 
months ; and it is said that we are idle. 

Fig ABO. — ^We would dispose of plenty more, if we could 
imite interests which are irreooncileable $ but while the 
writer who has the next turn repeats incessantly : '* On with 
the play ; end it once for all ; it is my turn to begin," — the 
author who is on the stage cries out on his side : " Gently 
with the play I gently ! let me live a little longer." All this is 
very difficult. 

SCENE in. 

The preceding actors, Mdllb. Luzzi. 

Mddlb. Luszi.-^Well, gentlemen I has not the address 
been spoken P ^ 

FiGABo.— Worse than that, it is not written. 
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Mdllb. Luzzi.-^The address F 

Babtholo. — ^A cursed author had promised me one ; at the 
very moment for deliyering it he tells us to get it else- 
•where. 

Mdlle. Lttzzi.«— I am in the secret : he is annoyed at our 
having cut out the air of the spring from his piece. 

Babtholo. — ^What air of the Spring f What piece P You 
fancy you know everything. 

Mdllb. LT7zzi.-»Bosina's arietta^ in " The Barber of 
Sevine." 

BABTH0L0,-^It is quite right, Mademoiselle; the public 
does not like singing at the Commie Fran^aise. 

Mdllb. Luzzi.*^Yes, doctor, in tragedies ; but how long 
is it since it has wished to deprive a gay subject of what 
is calculated to increase its liveliness P Come, gentlemen, 
Mr. Public likes everything that amuses him. 

BABTHOLo.-^-Besides, is it our fault if Eosina's courage 
failed herP 

Mdllb. Luzzi {with an affected smile), — Is the song pretty P 

Count. — ^Will you try itP 

Babtholo.— "Would you not like to hear it sung P How 
am I ever to finish my address P "^ 

Count. — Go on all the same, doctor. 

FiGABO {to Mdllb. Luzzi, on one side, sotto voce). 

Mdllb. Luzzi.^-But I am like Eosina myself. I shall be 
all in a tremble. 

Fie^ABO. — ^Fie ! tremble P a bad plan, Mademoiselle. 

Mdllb. Luzzi. — ^Well ! you do not finish your little pun ; 
the fear of evil, and the evil of fear P * 

FiGABo. — Oh ! you call that a punP 

Mdllb. Luzzi. — ^It is true that I who f am afraid of my 

* An allusion to tijeu de mot in " The Barber of Seville." " Quand 
on cMe k la pear dn mal« on ressent dej^ le mal de la peur.'' 
t Mademoiselle Luzzi's speech cannot be rendered into English 
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evil singing, already feel yery strongly the evil produced by 
such a fear. 

FiOABO (laughing), — ^I believe you ; but you will not sing 
tbe less for tbat. You are so kind, Luzzi, that in all matters 
you never offer any difficulties, except of an engaging nature. 

Mdllb. Lt7zzi. — It would only depend upon me to take 
that for an insult. 

Count. — ^Eosina, who is scarcely acquainted with her talent, 
is very timid: but you who sing frequently, confess, you 
rogue, that you are now only behaving with the hypocrisy of 
timidity. (Mdllb. Luzzi singg a lively prelude,) 

FiGABO. — This Luzzi will always be the same ; singing, act- 
ing, always young, always beautiful : on my honour, she is 
the diamond of society. 

Babtholo. — Cursed chatterer ! 

Mdllb. Luzzi {laughing), — ^Ah ! ah ! ah ! Let him get out 
of that, doctor, and explain to ub how I am a diamond. 

FiOABO {gaily). — ^Like all pretty women. Nature amuses 
herself by fertilising the abundant mine, in which these 
diamonds are taken. Youth is the lapidary which developes 
and cuts them ; elegant dress is the socket in which they are 
placed ; bur imagination is the leaf which polishes them ; 
finally, beautiftd Luzzi, is not love . . • the jeweller who 
sets them P 

Mdllb. Luzzi. — Hem ! malicious jester ! and you forget 
marriage P 

FiOABO. — It is, if you like, the dealer who introduces them 
into commerce. 

Babtholo. — Devil take the setter, the dealer, and the 
diamond ; I have lost the most sublime idea ! 

without a sacrifice either of Bonnd or offense. As, in endeavonring to 
pieserre both, we have sacrificed a great deal of each, we now subjoin 
the speech in the origmal French : — " II est vrai que moi qui ai peur 
de mal chanter, je ressens d^ji beaucoup le mal que me fait cette 
frayeur-la." — Tbaks. 
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Count (to Mddlx, Luzzi). — ^I hope his an^^er will not de- 
prive US of the pleasure of hearing jou. 

Mdllb. Luzzi.^At least, gentlemen, it is yoa who wish 
xne to sing. 

Babtholo. — Oh I not at all. 

FiGABO. — Certainly. 

Count.— We shall see whether the air would hare been 
pleasing. 

Mdllb. Luzzi (sings)^' 

" Quand dans la plaine 
Bam^ne, &c." * 

Count. — Very pretty, on my honour. 

FiGABO. — It is a charming marceau, 

Babtholo. — Oh ! go to the deril with your charming mor- 
ceau, I do not know what I am doing ; thus, I have been 
interlarding my address with lambs, dogs, and pipes. . . . 
Don Basil at this time . . . 

The scene with Basil is only a variation of the 
mystification seen in *^ The Barber.'* Basil is sup- 
posed to be unaware that it is the closing perform- 
ance^ and wishes to announce to the public the piece 
for the following night. Figaro mystifies him as 
much as possible^ and every, one repeats to him the 
celebrated phrase : allez vous coticher.f After Basil 

* We must naturally suppcNse that Mademoiselle Luzzi was very 
much applauded by the public. 

t This ** allez vous coucher," of the mystification scene of " The 
Barber/' had had so much success that its fame had rea6hed Voltaire, 
and rather alarmed him. This was the reason : The father of Ir^ne, 
in the tragedy of that name, which he was then composing, was in the 
fir^t instance named Basil. Voltaire wrote on this subject as follows 
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has retired, Bartholo continues in his agitated state, 
but the address does not make much progress. He 
at length appeals to Figaro and the Count. 

Babtholo. — ^Finally, since you are there, if you were only 
in my place, both of you, what should you say P 

FiGhABO. — K we were in your place, doctor, it is evident we 
should not know what to say. 

Babtholo. — ^No, no I If you were I, that is to say, had 
to make the address 

Count. — I should collect my thoughts for a moment, and 
I think I should say something of this kind : " Is it neces- 
sary for me to say much about our anxiety to please when I 
am speaking in the name of the whole company P For does 
not our theatrical existence belong to each of you, although 
to derive enjoyment from it, each one deprives himself of 
only the smallest portion of the superfluous sums which he 
devotes to his amusements P To be convinced then, gentlemen, 
that a more noble motive than self-interest makes us wish to 
give you constant pleasure, consider, that in our eyes there 
is no proportion between the trifling advantage of the profit 
produced by any one place, and the extreme pleasure which 
is derived from the slightest applause of the person who fills 
it. For this reward, which is so precious to us, we support 



to M. d' Argental : — ** M. de Yillette states that the name of Basil 
has become a very dangerous one, since the Basil of * The Barber of 
Seville.' He says that the pit cries oat sometimes, ' Basil, go to bed,' 
and that, with the noisy portion, a joke of that kind is quite sofficient 
to cause the failure of the best piece in the world.' I think M. de 
Yillette is right ; it will only be necessary to make the copyist of the 
theatre put L^onoe in place of Basil. Luckily the name of Basil 
never occurs at the end of a line, and L^noe can be substituted for it 
everywhere. That, I think, is the only inconvenience this piece is 
likely to occasion. 
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the disgust of study, the oyer-taxing of the memory, the uilt 
certainty of success, the wearisomeness of repeating the same 
thing, and all the fatigues of the most laborious calling. Oar 
only business is to give you pleasure; always in ecstacy 
when we suceeed, our disposition never changes towards you, 
although yours sometimes changes towards us. And when, 
in spite of his endeavours, some one of us has the misfortune 
to displease you, see with what modest silence he devours his 
chagrin at your reproaches, and you will not attribute this to 
a want of sensibility on our part, whose only study is to 
excite yours. In all other quarrels the aggressor remains* in 
restless expectation of the resentment he provokes ; here the 
person attacked lowers his eyes with respectful timidity, and 
the only weapon with which he meets the most severe treatment 
is a fresh e£Port to please you, and regain your good, opinions. 
Ah ! gentlemen, for our glory, and for your pleasure, believe 
that we are all desirous of being perfect actors ; but we are 
forced to confess that the only thing we would rather never 
invoke is unfortunately the one» of which we oftenest have 
need, your indulgence " {he bows), 

Babtholo. — Good, good, good, excellent. 

FiGABO. — ^For shame ! take care you do not write down, 
doctor, all that he has been saying. 

Baetholo.— And why P 

FiGABO. — It is not worth a jot. 

Mdllb. Lirzzi. — What 1 this speech P It appeared to me 
so good. 

Babtholo.— I wager, for my part, that it would be very 
much applauded. 

FiGABO.— Because it has a certain ring on the ear, and 
sounds like a compliment. . . . Not a thought which is 
not false. 

Babtholo.— Author's jealousy, 

CoirirT.— ^Ah I let us see. 

FiGABo. — ^You prefer the applause of the public, to the 
profit derived firom the places it occupies P 
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» 

CoiTNT. — Certainly. 

FiOABO. — ^Yery well; but if each one abstained from 
bringing here the yalne of his place, where would yon look 
for; the pleasure of his applause? Let the absurdity, how- 
ever, pass ; but to think of lowering in our eyes the sweet, 
the useful receipts, and play the contemptuous with regard 
to a thing so deservedly profitable ! Examine all conditions, 
from the grave ambassador with his cypher, to the comic 
author with his scribble, from the ingenious minister who 
invents a new tax, to the obscure purloiner, who also dives 
into the pockets : where is anything done which is not for 
the profit of the well-beloved receipts P And the general, 
covered with glory, who asks for a governorship, and the 
heir of an illustrious name for a rich wife, and the pious 
abhi, who runs after a living, and the grave magistrate, who 
grows pale over speculations, and the assiduous legatee, who 
intrigues about his great uncle, and the virtuous mother, 
who delivers up her daughter to the nuptial inutility of an 
amorous old gentleman, and he who navigates, and he who 
preaches, and he who dances, in fine, aU even to myself, of 
whom I say nothing, but who do not forget myself more than 
another — is there a single man in the world who does not act 
in order to augment the good, the sweet, the thrice, four 
times, six times, ten times, agreeable receipts P With your 
insipid compliments you solicit the public as an austere 
judge ; as for me, I love her as my good mother and nurse. 
She sometimes boxed my ears, but her caresses were sweet, 
and her milk inexhaustible. Logomachy, battology, jingling 
of words, are all these fine speeches ! And then, what is the 
meaning of the injured person who lowers his eyes timidly, 
when the public ii» out of humour P When the public raises 
its voice against an actor, is not the latter the aggressor P The 
public comes in search of pleiinire» and it deserves to have it ; 
it has paid for it in advance. Whose is the fault if it is not 
given to it P Your compliments are all balderdash ! What 
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nonsense can be passed off on the world, if the phrases 
be well turned ! Finally, you wiU do as you like ; but for my 
part, I would not employ all these long phrases of re- 
spect and devotion, which are overdone every day, and 
which lead no one away ; I should only say, " Gentlemen, 
you aU come here to pay for the pleasure of hearing a 
good work, and in truth, it is very good of you ; when the 
author keeps his word, and the actor exhausts himself, you 
applaud into the bargain : very generous on your part, assur* 
edly. When the curtain has fallen, you take away the plea- 
sure, we the praise and the money ; each one goes off gaily 
to supper : all are satisfied. A delightful barter in truth ! 
Accordingly, I have only one word to say : our interest is 
your guarantee for our zeal ; weigh it in this balance, gen- 
tlemen, and you will see if there can ever be any doubt about 
it." Well, doctor, what do you think of my little pun P 

Babtholo. — That rascal manages so well, that he always 
contrives to be in the right. 

An actob of the afteb-fiece. — Have you sworn, then, 
to make us sleep here with your address, which you are 
still doing, and will never do P The public is getting impa- 
tient. 

Babtholo. — ^Well ! one moment. It is for the public we 
are working. 

Actob. — But, go and work in a box, in the lobby, wherever 
you please ; during the time we will begin the after-piece. 

Babtholo. — What a man ! Leave ua alone. 

AcTOB. — ^You won't go away P Strike up, strike up, as 
loudly as you can, gentlemen of the orchestra ; when they 
see no one is listening to them, I can swear that not one of 
them will be tempted to remain chattering on the stage. 

FiGABO. — He has really, in one word, unveiled the whole 
mystery of the drama. 

(The orchestra begins pla^nff; they all leave the stage, and 

the curtain falls,) 
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This btuette, in connexion with '^The Barber of 
Seville," which had remained unknown imtil now, 
appeared to us worthy of being published, or, at least, 
a great part of it."^ The plan is ingenious, and some 
skill was required for preserving the character which 
each of the personages of *' The Barber" had in the 
piece, while they were at the same time made to 
speak as actors. It has been seen how Beaumarchais 
solved the difficulty. He was about to find himself 
before long in a greater difficulty — that of bringing to 
reason the very actors for whom he wrote closing 
addresses. His destiny ordained that he should only 
get out of one law-suit to fall into another, and that 
everything in his life, even to " The Barber of Seville," 
the gayest of imbroglios^ should become the subject of 
an action. 

* We might have given it entire, and placed it in the Appendix, 
bat a great many readen would not perhaps have taken the trouble 
to look for it there. We preferred abridging it a little, and interca^ 
lating it in the body of the book. 
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No. 1 (page 40). 

Cherbourg, September 12, 1781. 
I have long, my dear BeaumarcIiaiB, proposed to myielf 
a step, which I haye only accomplished to-day : it is that of 
repairing the indiscretion of the iiemarks I made eight years 
since on the subject of your affiur with the Duke de Chauhies. 
My heart reproaches me with it the more, from the fact that, 
besides my judgment having been hasty, and consequently un- 
just, with regard to your conduct in this strange affair, you had 
until then been my friend, and you were at that moment de- 
prived of your liberty, while you were attacked in your pro- 
perty and honour. During my stay in the Bastille, which 
followed by some months the inconsiderate judgments I 
pronounced against you, I read the excellent Memorials you 
produced in your affair with Goezman ; they inflamed my 
heart and amused my mind ; your gaiety, your sensibility,, all 
your affections took possession of me turn by turn ; from 
that period I reproached myself with having injured your 
feelings by judging you incorrectly. Do not look, my dear 
Beaumarchais, for the cause of my step, either in politics or 
an any personal interest. Separated from you and irom Paris 
for a long time, nothing would induce me to take it unless 
my heart told me to do so. As, however, a pretext was 
necessary for writing to you, I beg you to tell me when and 
where I may subscribe for the edition of Voltaire's works 
which you have brought out. This work wiU be valuable, 

VOL. II. T 



^ I 
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coming from jour hands. Send me word, forget the past, 
and rely on the est-eem and friendship of your servant, 

DUHOUBIBZ, 

Colonel of iDragoons, Commandant of Cherbourg. 



No. 2 (page 58). 

The Duke de la Vrillihe to M, de Sartines, March 22, 1773, 

at Versailles, 

M. de Beamnarchais, Monsieur, having represented to me 
that his action was on the pcHnt of being decided, and that it 
was of the greatest importance for him to be able to commu- 
nicate personally with his judges, you can give him permis- 
sion to leave For-FEv^ue, solely with this object, and on this 
condition that he goes back regularly to take his meals and 
sleep there ; and in order to make sure that he conforms to 
this arrangement, you will be kind enough to give him a 
trustworthy person to accompany him in the visits he will be 
obliged to make. 

It is impossible to be more perfectly than I am, Sir, your 
very humble and very obedient servant. 

The Duke de la Ybilliebs. 



No. 8 (page 145). 
NOEL 

ON BEADMARCHAIS' ACTION AGAINST GOEZMAN. 

AiB — Des Bourgeois de Chartres, 

D*une vierge fSconde 
L'enfantement, dit-on, 
Attira bien du monde 
A J^sus, k Vknon.. 
— Nous ^touffbns ici, dit Tenfant a sa m^re ; 
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Eenvoyez-moi ce parlement. 
— ^Non, dit Maupeou tout doucement, 
A r&ne il pourra plaire. 

— Oh I dit riLne, j'en donte, 
Je renonce aox proems ; 
Youlez-YOUB qu'il m'en coiite 
Autant qu*il BeaumarcliaiB P 

Ponr moi je ne pretends faire aucun sacrifice. 

— Mais, dit La Blache, il le faut bien ; 
Croyez-vouB qui n*en coiite rien 
PourgagnerlajnsticeP 

— NovLB avons peu de gages, 
E^pond Tauguste corps, 

Et pour nos Equipages 

II en faut de tr^s-forts. 
Nous ponvons exiger ces petits sacrifices ; 
Au plus ofirant nous accordons 
Ce qu'k d'autres nous refusons : 

Cela tient lieu d'^pices. 

— O ciel ! quelle impudence ! 
Dit Goezman Timposteur ; 
J'en demande vengeance, 

Je suis le rapporteur. 
Parbleu ! je ne prends rien, ma femme pent le dire. 
A ces mots, le boeuf et T&non 
Lurent Finterrogation 
En ^clatant de rire. 

La dame, un peu fi^roce, 
D'abord aveo esprit 
B^pond que c'est atroce 
A tout ce que Ton dit ; 
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Mais bient6t, se ooupant dans sa yive r^plique, 
Dit, ^ sa confrontation, 
Qne la perte de sa raison 
Vient d'un ^tat critique. 

Lejay contra la porte 
Bestait comme nn nigaud : 
— Qu'est-ce done qu'il apporteP 
Dit le boeuf un pen haut. 
Goezman lors r^pondit : — C'est nn point qu'on discute 
Pour ma justification ; 
C'est une declaration 
Dont j'ai fait la minute. 

Avec son bumeur noire 

Baculard approcha 

Pr^sentant un m^moire 

Que r&ne fort glosa : 
•^ Adieu, mes compagnons, j'ai peur de la gourmade, 
J'aime mieux ne jamais parler 
Que d'etre le sot conseiller 

D'une telle ambassade.* 

D'un grand air d'importance 

Certain bomme arriya, 

Disant : — Ma bi<enfaisanoe 

Jusqu'k yous s'^tendra. 
— Quesaco P dit J^sus, quel est ce gentUbomme 
On r^pond : — C'est un roturier, 
Fripier d'^crits, vil usurier, 

Une bite de somme. 

* D'Amaad-Bacnlard assnmed in bis Memorial tbe title of Ambas- 
sador of the Court of Saxony. 
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— J'apporte ma gazette, 
Dit Marin hautement. 
— Ah ! bon Dieu I qu'elle est bite ! 
Dit Joseph en bftillant. 
Kon, jamais je n*ai yn platitnde pareiUe ; 
Qn'il retonme k La Ciotat, 
Snr Forgue aveo Tftne il ponrra 
Concerter h menreille. 

— Pour le coup, j*en appelle, 

Cria le Grand-Cousin ;* 

En haut de mon libelle 

Je vous parle hitin. 
— Sors, s'toia J^sus, au diable ta personne ! 
Laridon et le Sacristain 
Out un gott si fort de Marin 

Que Todeur m'empoisonne. 

Four assoupir Taffaire, 

Don Goezman, poliment» 

Yient ofirir k la m^re 

De tenir son enfant. 
— Serait-ce sur les fonts P ciel ! quelle audace extreme ! 
Ei ! Monsieur, yous changez de nom ; 
J'aimenus mieux que le poupon 

Se pass&t de baptlmef 

Le president suprtoie,^ 
Ayec ses jeux de boeuf 
Et son esprit de mime. 
Forte un ^dit tout neuf . 

*^ Bertrand d'AiroUes. 

t An allusion to the false signature appended to a certificate of 
baptism by the Coondllor Godzman. 
X Berthier de Sauvigny, chief president of the Maupeou Parliament. 
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— Donnez-le, dit I'lliion, j'en veox an exemplaire ; 
II Buffit qu*il n'ait pas de sens, 
Je le lirai de temps en temps 
Pour m'exciter a braire. 

Le Sauvenr dans la presse 

Beaumarchais reconnnt. 

— Get homme m'int^resse, 

Dit-il, d^B qu*il parut. 
En vain OMteangiron contre lui se rebecqne ;* 
Qu'il prenne place pr^s de moi ; 
Ses M^moires seront, ma foi, 

Dans ma biblioth^que. 

Certain ex-militaire t 

Dont on salt la yaleor, 

De Goezman le faussaire 

Digne soUiciteur, 
Voyant pr^s da Saavear Beaomarchais fl sa place, 
Dit en jarant comme on pai'en : 
—Gens da gaet, prenez ce coqain ; 

B me fait la grimace. 

J^sas s'^crie : — ^Arrdte ! 
Mod^re ton ardear, 
Gapitaine TempSte, 
Sortout, de la doucear ; 
Foar tes concitoyens sois aassi d^bonnaire, 
Anssi doox sor les ileors de lis 
Qa'on te vit poor les ennemis 
Qaand ta fas militaire. 

* One of the CotindllorB of the Manpeou Parliament who was most 
hostile to Beaomarchais. 

t The President de Nioolai, a declared enemy of Beamnarchais> 
and a former colonel of cavalry. 
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Joseph avec colere 

Dit k tons de sortlr, 

Et qa'apr^s cette affaire 

L'enfant voulait dormlr. 
— Ah ! c'est done sur cc ton qu'on nous met k la porte ! 
Quoi ! Beaumarehais seul restera I 
Mais son m^moire on brMera. 

L'auteur dit : — Peu m'importe. 

O troupe incorruptible, 

Eetournez k Paris ; 

Ce coup sera sensible 

A tons les bons esprits. 
La bStise chez tous a passe la mesure. 
Peut-^tre que cet accident 
Kous rendra I'ancien parlement ; 

On dit la chose siire. 



No. 4 (page 207). 

I, the undersigned, acknowledge that M. de Beaumarehais 
has remitted to me for the king, all the papers contained in 
the two inventories hereto annexed, and which relate to the 
transaction of the 5th of last October, passed between M. de 
Beaumarehais and Mademoiselle d'Eon de Beaumont ; of 
which inventories I will have him provided with duplicates to 
serve for his discharge, declaring that the king has been 
much satisfied with the zeal he showed on this occasion, and 
the intelligence and dexterity with which he acquitted him- 
self of the commission his Majesty had entrusted to him ; of 
which he has ordered me to deliver the present attestation, 
to serve him at all times, and wherever it may be necessary 
to him. 

Done at Versailles, December 18, 1775. 

(Signed) Gbaviee de Vebgennes. 
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No. 5 (page 217). 

Unpublished Letter from JBeaumarchais to the Chevalier 
d^Eon, whom he takes for a Woman, 

•* PariB August 18, 1776. 

I flhoold have wished, my dear (ma eh^) d'Eon, to have 
never had any but agreeable things to write to you. At this 
moment even^ forgetting all that is unjust and outrageous in 
your oonduot towards me, I should like M. de Comte de 
Yergennes to hare chosen to reply to you, some one whose 
offices would haye been less odious to you ; I should wish 
above aU, to have gained from this minister the points to 
which you appear so much attached ; but, independently of the 
weight which his character gives to his reasons, they appear 
to me in themselves incontestable, and without reply. 

« Can the king of France," said this minister to me, " grant 
to a girl a safe conduct, which refers to the profession of an 
officer P " Who, then, served the king P Is it Mademoiselle 
or Monsieur d'Eon P If his Majesty, on hearing after the 
act, the fault his parents have committed in his person 
against decency, morals, aud respect for the laws, consents to 
forget it, and not to hold him guilty for having continued it 
when conscious of its nature ; must the indulgence of the 
king towards her, go so far as to charge the late king with 
the absurdity of her indecent disguise, by making use of this 
phrase, of the model which she has the assurance to send us 
herself P Order . . . . ' never to quit the dress of her 
sex again, as was formerly required by the service of the 
king, my predecessor,' &c. &c. Never, Sir, did the service 
of the king require that a woman should usurp the name of 
a man, and the coat of an officer, or the position of envoy. 
By thus increasing her rash claims, this woman has managed 
to fatigue the king's patience, my 6wn, and the good will of 
all her supporters. Let her remain in England, or go else- 
where ; you well know that we do not take the slightest inter- 
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est in that. As to her extreme desire to come back to !France, 
I have informed her, through yon, that the king's intention 
was, that she should not come back there except in the dress 
of her sex, and that she should lead that silent, modest, and 
reserved life, which she ought never to have abandoned* 
I shall not add a word to that." 

For my part, my dear, I have well reflected on it. On my 
honour, I cannot conceive of what use the new attempt you 
are making on his complaisance can be. 

If you do not care about returning to France, why do you 
not live quietly where you are, with what the king has given 
to you, instead of referring incessantly to things which have 
passed, and renewing perpetually requests that cannot be 
granted? . 

If your intention is really to return, what is the meaning 
of all this punctiliousness P 

Do you hope for a more fitting time, a more magnanimous 
king, a more equitable minister, a more anxious mediator, 
better conditions P Life passes, and you languish in exile. 

My dear friend, I tell you this with regret; I have 
laboured much, I have tried many things, and I have no hope 
of obtaining anytldng more for you. I have tried in many 
ways, as an act of justice, the bounds of which are thought to 
have been long since passed. Jis for favours, you must feel like 
myself, that a line of conduct entirely opposed to your own 
can alone deserve them. 

Believe a man who, in spite of your frightful wrongs to- 
wards him, has served you, serves you, and will serve you 
with all his heart, if you yourself do not interpose eternal 
obstacles. Your decided, and even trenchant tone, prejudices 
the minister against you. " You appear to him," he says, 
''not as a modest and unfortunate woman, who is asking 
services, but as a potentate who is treating with his equal 
about the interests of the world. If your desire to be of ad- 
vantage to him, Sir, makes you forget how ridiculous and out 

- yoL. II. u 
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of place this is, I must remember it myself." Those are his 
words. 

Think well of it, my dear d'£on ; without assmning any 
other character than that of a man who wishes well to yon, 
I hasten to warn yon beforehand, if you want my friendship 
not to be absolutely useless to you, soften your tone, and, 
above all, come to some reasonable resolution. 

Your brother-in-law can certify to you that this caution is 
the most important I can give you. I intend to make a tour 
to London during the vacations of the Parliament of Paris. 
I shall see you there with the greatest pleasure, and shall 
esteem myself very happy if I can still contribute to your 
future happiness. 

Good bye, my dear. 

(Signed) Beaumabchais. 
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